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DOSTOEVSKY AND PARRICIDE (1928) 2 
By SIGMUND FREUD 


Four facets may be distinguished in the rich person- 
ality of Dostoevsky: the creative artist, the 
neurotic, the moralist and the sinner. How is one 
to find one’s way in this bewildering complexity ¢ 
The creative artist is the least doubtful: 
| Dostoevsky’s place is not far behind Shakespeare. 
Z The Brothers Karamazov is the most magni- 
Scent novel ever written; the episode of the 
Grand Inquisitor, one of the peaks in the literature 
of the world, can hardly be overestimated. Before 
the problem of the creative artist analysis must, 
alas, lay down its arms. 
The moralist in Dostoevsky is the most readily 
| assailable. If we seek to rank him high as a 
moralist on the plea that only a man who has gone 
through the depths of sin can reach the highest 
summit of morality, we are neglecting a doubt 
that arises. A moral man is one who reacts to 
temptation as soon as he feels it in his heart, 
: without yielding to it. A man who alternately 
sins and then in his remorse erects high moral 
standards lays himself open to the reproach that 
he has made things too easy for himself. He has 
not achieved the essence of morality, renunciation, 
for the moral conduct of life is a practical human 
interest. He reminds one of the barbarians of the 
great migrations, who murdered and did penance 
for it, till penance became an actual technique for 
enabling murder to be done. Ivan the Terrible 
behaved in exactly this way ; indeed, this com- 
promise with morality is a characteristic Russian 
trait. Nor was the final outcome of Dostoevsky’s 
moral strivings anything very glorious. After the 
most violent struggles to reconcile the instinctual 
demands of the individual with the claims of the 
community, he landed in the retrograde position 
of submission both to temporal and spiritual 
authority, of veneration both for the Tsar and for 


the God of the Christians and of a narrow Russian 
nationalism—a position which lesser minds have 
reached with smaller effort. This is the weak point 
of the great personality. Dostoevsky threw away 
the chance of becoming a teacher and liberator of 
humanity and made himself one with their gaolers. 
The future of human civilization will have little to 
thank him for. It seems probable that he was 
condemned to this failure by his neurosis. The 
greatness of his intelligence and the strength of his 
love for humanity should have opened to him 
another, an apostolic, way of life. 

To consider Dostoevsky as a sinner or a criminal 
rouses violent opposition, which need not be based 
upon a philistine assessment of crime. The real 
motive for this opposition soon becomes apparent. 
Two traits are essential in the criminal; boundless 
egoism and a strong destructive impulse. Common 
to both of these, and a necessary condition for their 
expression, is the absence of love, the lack of an 
emotional valuation of (human) objects. One at 
once recalls the contrast to this presented by 
Dostoevsky—his great need of love and his 
enormous capacity for love, which is to be seen in 
manifestations of exaggerated kindness and caused 
him to love and to help where he had a right to 
hatred and revenge, as, for example, in his relations 
with his first wife and her lover. That being so, it 
must be asked why there is any temptation to 
reckon Dostoevsky among the criminals, The 
answer is that it comes from his choice of material, 
which singles out from all others violent, murderous 
and egoistic characters, thus pointing to the 
existence of similar tendencies in his own soul, and 
also from certain facts in his life, like his passion 
for gambling and his possible admission of a sexual 
assault upon a young girl. The contradiction is 
resolved by the realization that Dostoevsky’s very 
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2 See the discussion on this point in Der unbekannte 
Dostojewski (edited by Fialép-Miller and Eckstein, 1926). 
Stefan Zweig writes : ‘ He was not halted by the barriers 
of bourgeois morality ; and no one can say exactly how 
far he transgressed the bounds of law in his own life or 
how much of the criminal instincts of his heroes was realized 
in himself.’ (Drei Meister, 1920 ish translation ; 
Three Masters, New York and m, 1938].) For the 
intimate connection between Dostoevsky’s characters and 
his own experiences, see René Fiilép-Miller's remarks in 
the introductory section of Dostoj Lam Roulette (edited 

Fiilép-Miller and Eckstein, 1925), which are based upon 
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strong destructive instinct, which might easily 
have made him a criminal, was in his actual life 
directed mainly against his own person (inward 
instead of outward) and thus found expression as 
masochism and a sense of guilt. Nevertheless, his 
personality retained sadistic traits in plenty, which 
show themselves in his irritability, his love of 
tormenting and his intolerance even towards 
people he loved, and which appear also in the way 
in which, as an author, he treats his readers. Thus 
in little things he was a sadist towards others, and 
in bigger things a sadist towards himself, in fact a 
masochist, that is to say the mildest, kindliest, 
most helpful person possible. 

We have selected three factors from Dostoevsky’s 
complex personality, one quantitative and two 
qualitative: the extraordinary intensity of his 
emotional life, his perverse instinctual pre- 
disposition, which inevitably marked him out to 
be a sado-masochist or a criminal, and his un- 
analysable artistic endowment. This combination 
might very well exist without neurosis ; there are 
people who are complete masochists without being 
neurotic. Nevertheless, the balance of forces 
between his instinctual demands and the inhibitions 
opposing them (plus the available methods of 
sublimation) would even so make it necessary to 
classify Dostoevsky as what is known as an 
‘instinctual character’. But the position is 
obscured by the simultaneous presence of neurosis, 
which, as we have said, was not in the circum- 
stances inevitable, but which comes into being the 
more readily, the richer the complication which 
has to be mastered by the ego. for neurosis is 
after all only a sign that the ego has not succeeded 
in making a synthesis, that in attempting to do so 
it has forfeited its unity. 

How then, strictly speaking, does his neurosis 
show itself? Dostoevsky called himself an 
epileptic, and was regarded as such by other 
people, on account of his severe seizures, which 
were accompanied by loss of consciousness, 
muscular convulsions and subsequent depression. 
Now it is highly probable that this so-called 
epilepsy was only a symptom of his neurosis and 
must accordingly be classified as hystero-epilepsy, 
that is, as severe hysteria. We cannot be com- 
pletely certain on this point for two reasons, first, 
because the anamnestic data on Dostoevsky’s 
alleged epilepsy are defective and untrustworthy, 
and secondly, because our understanding of 
pathological states combined with epileptiform 
seizures is imperfect. 

To take the second point first. It is unnecessary 
here to reproduce the whole pathology of epilepsy, 
for it would throw no decisive light on the problem. 
But this may be said. The old morbus sacer is still 
in evidence as an ostensible clinical entity, the 
uncanny disease with its incalculable, apparently 
unprovoked convulsive seizures, its changing of the 
character into irritability and aggressiveness and 
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its progressive lowering of all the mental faculties, 
But the outlines of this picture are quite lacking in 
precision. The seizures, so savage in their onset, 
accompanied by biting of the tongue and incon- 
tinence of urine and working up to the dangerous 
status epilepticus with its risk of severe self-injuries 
may, nevertheless, be reduced to brief periods of 
absence, or rapidly passing attacks of vertigo or 
may be replaced by short spaces of time during 
which the patient does something out of character, 
as though he were under the control of his uncon- 
scious. These seizures, though as a rule deter- 
mined, in a way we do not understand, by purely 
physical causes, may nevertheless owe their first 
appearance to some purely mental cause (a fright, 
for instance) or may react in other respects to 
mental excitations. However characteristic intel- 
lectual impairment may be in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, at least one case is known to us 
(that of Helmholtz) in which the affliction did not 
interfere with the highest intellectual achievement. 
(Other cases of which the same assertion has been 
made are either disputable or open to the same 
doubts as that of Dostoevsky himself.) People 
who are victims of epilepsy may give an impression 
of dullness and arrested development, just as the 
disease often accompanies the most palpable 
idiocy and the grossest cerebral defects, even 
though not as a necessary component of the 
clinical picture. But these seizures, with all their 
variations, also occur in other people who display 
complete mental development and, if anything, an 
excessive and as a rule insufficiently controlled 
emotional life. It is no wonder in these circum- 
stances that it has been found impossible to main- 
tain that ‘epilepsy’ is a single clinical entity. 
The similarity that we find in the manifest symp- 
toms seems to call for a functional view of them. 
It is as though a mechanism for abnormal instine- 
tual discharge had been laid down organically, 
which could be made use of in quite different 
circumstances, both in the case of disturbances of 
cerebral activity due to severe histolytic or toxic 
affections, and also in the case of inadequate 
control over the mental economy and at times 
when the activity of the energy operating in the 
mind reaches crisis-pitch. Behind this dichotomy 
we have a glimpse of the identity of the underlying 
mechanism of instinctual discharge. Nor can that 
mechanism stand remote from the sexual processes, 
which are fundamentally of toxic origin: the 
earliest physicians described copulation as a little 
epilepsy, and thus recognized in the sexual act a 
mitigation and adaptation of the epileptic method 
of discharging stimuli. 

The ‘epileptic reaction’, as this common 
element may be called, is also undoubtedly at the 
disposal of the neurosis whose essence it is to get 
rid, by somatic means, of quantities of excitation 
which it cannot deal with psychically. Thus the 
epileptic seizure becomes a symptom of hysteria 
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si who 
from the first kind has a disease of the brain, 
a person who suffers from the second kind is a 
neurotic. In the first case his mental life is 
subjected to an alien disturbance from without, 
in the second case the disturbance is an expressioa 


epilepsy was of the second kind. This cannot, 
strictly speaking, be proved. To do so we should 
have to be in a position to insert the first appear- 
ance of the seizures and their subsequent fluctua- 
tions into the thread of his mental life ; and for 
that we know too little. The descriptions of the 
seizures themselves teach us nothing and our 
information about the relations between the 
seizures and Dostoevsky’s experiences is defective 
and often contradictory. The most probable 
assumption is that the seizures went back far into 
his childhood, that their place was taken to begin 
with by milder symptoms and that they did not 
assume an epileptic form until after the shocking 
experience of his eighteenth year—the murder of 
his father.* It would be very much to the point if 
it could be established that they ceased completely 
during his exile in Siberia, but other accounts 
contradict this.* 

The unmistakable connection between the 
murder of the father in The Brothers Karamazov 
and the fate of Dostoevsky’s own father has 
struck more than one of his biographers, and has 
led them to refer to ‘a certain modern school of 
psychology’. From the standpoint of psycho- 
analysis (for that is what is meant), we are tempted 
to see in that event the severest trauma and to 
regard Dostoevsky’s reaction to it as the turning- 
point of his neurosis. But if I undertake to sub- 
stantiate this view psycho-analytically, I am 
bound to risk the danger of being unintelligible to 
all those readers who are unfamiliar with the 
language and theories of psycho-analysis. 

We have one certain starting-point. We know 
the meaning of the first attacks from which 
Dostoevsky suffered in his early years, long before 
the incidence of the ‘epilepsy’. These attacks 


had the significance of death : they were heralded 
by a fear of death and consisted of lethargic, 
somnolent states. The illness first came over him, 
while he was still a boy, in the form of a sudden, 
groundless melancholy, a feeling, as he later told 
his friend Soloviev, as though he were going to die 
on the spot. And there in fact followed a state 
exactly similar to real death. His brother Andrei 
tells us that even when he was quite young Feodor 
used to leave little notes about before he went to 
sleep, saying that he was afraid he might fall into 
this death-like sleep during the night and therefore 
begged that his burial should be postponed for five 
days. (Dostojewski am Roulette, Introduction, 

. lx. 

7 we know the meaning and intention of such 
death-like seizures. They signify an identification 
with a dead person, either with someone who is 
really dead or with someone who is still alive and 
whom the subject wishes dead. The latter case is 
the more significant. The attack then has the 
value of a punishment. One has wished another 
person dead, and now one is this other person and 
is dead oneself. At this point psycho-analytical 
theory brings in the assertion that for a boy this 
other person is usually his father and that the 
attack (which is termed hysterical) is thus a self- 
punishment for a death-wish against a hated 
father. 

Parricide, according to a well-known view, is the 
principal and primal crime of humanity as well as 
of the individual. (See the author’s Totem und 
Tabu.) It is in any case the main source of the 
sense of guilt, though we do not know if it is the 
only one: researches have not yet been able to 
establish with certainty the mental origin of guilt 
and the need for expiation. But it is not necessary 
for it to be the only one. The psychological 
situation is complicated and requires elucidation. 
The relation of the boy to his father is, as we say, 
an ‘ambivalent’ one. In addition to the hate 
which seeks to get rid of the father as a rival, a 
measure of tenderness for him is also habitually 
present. The two attitudes of mind combine to 
produce identification with the father: the boy 
wants to be in his father’s place because he admires 
him and wants to be like him, and also because he 
wants to put him out of the way. This whole 
development now comes up against a powerful 


* See René Filép-Miller’s article ‘ Dostojewskis Heili 
Krankheit ', Wissen und Leben, Heft 19-20 (Zurich, 192) 
of ial interest is the information that in the novelist’s 
* something and 
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obstacle. At a certain moment the child comes to 
understand that an attempt to remove his father 
as a rival would be punished by him with castra- 
tion. So from fear of castration, that is, in the 
interests of preserving his masculinity, he gives up 
his wish to possess his mother and get rid of his 
father. In so far as this wish remains in the 
unconscious it forms the basis of the sense of guilt. 
We believe that what we have here been describing 
are the normal processes, the normal fate of the 
so-called ‘(idipus complex’; nevertheless it 
requires an important amplification. 

A further complication arises when the consti- 
tutional factor we call bisexuality is comparatively 
strongly developed in the child. For then, under 
the threat to the boy’s masculinity by castration, 
his inclination becomes strengthened to deflect ia 
the direction of feminity, to put himself instead in 
his mother’s place and take over her réle as object 
of his father’s love. But the fear of castration 
makes this solution impossible as well. The boy 
understands that he must also submit to castration 
if he wants to be loved by his father as a woman. 
Thus both impulses, hatred of the father and being 
in love with the father, undergo repression. There 
is a certain psychological difference in the fact that 
the hatred of the father is given up on account of 
fear of an external danger (castration), while the 
being in love with the father is treated as an 
internal instinctual danger, though fundamentally 
it goes back to the same external danger. 

What makes hatred for the father unacceptable 
is fear of the father ; castration is terrible, whether 
as a punishment or as the price of love. Of the 
two factors which repress hatred of the father, the 
first, the direct fear of punishment and castration, 
may be called the normal one; its pathogenic 
intensification seems to come only with the addition 
of the second factor, the fear of the feminine 
attitude. Thus a strong bisexual predisposition 
becomes one of the pre-conditions or re-inforce- 
ments of neurosis. Such a predisposition must 
certainly be assumed in Dostoevsky, and it 
shows itself in a viable form (as latent homo- 
sexuality) in the important part played by 
male friendships in his life, in his strangely 
tender attitude towards rivals in love and in 
his remarkable understanding of situations 
which are explicable only by repressed homo- 
sexuality, as many examples from his novels show. 

I am sorry, though I cannot alter the facts, if 
this exposition of the attitudes of hatred and love 
towards the father and their transformations under 
the influence of the threat of castration seems to 
readers unfamiliar with psycho-analysis unsavoury 
and incredible. I should myself expect that it is 
precisely the castration complex that would be 
bound to arouse the most universal repugnance. 
But I can only insist that psycho-analytic experi- 
ence has put these relations in particular beyond 
the reach of doubt and has taught us to recognize 


in them the key to every neurosis. This key, then, 
we must apply to our author’s so-called epilepsy. 
So strange to our consciousness are the things by 
which our unconscious mental life is governed ! 

But what has been said so far does not exhaust 
the consequences of the repression of the hatred of 
the father in the Gidipus complex. There is some- 
thing fresh to be added: namely that in spite of 
everything the identification with the father finally 
makes a permanent place for itself in the ego. It 
is received into the ego, but establishes itself there 
as a separate institution in contrast to the rest of 
the content of the ego. We then give it the name 
of super-ego and ascribe to it, the inheritor of the 
parental influence, the most important functions. 
If the father was hard, violent and cruel, the super- 
ego takes over those attributes from him and, in 
the relations between the ego and it, the passivity 
which was supposed to have been repressed is 
re-established. The super-ego has become sadistic, 
and the ego becomes masochistic, that is to say, at 
bottom passive in a feminine way. A great need 
for punishment develops in the ego, which in part 
offers itself as a victim to fate and in part finds 
satisfaction in ill-treatment by the super-ego (that 
is, in the sense of guilt). For every punishment is 
ultimately castration and, as such, a fulfilment of 
the old passive attitude towards the father. Even 
fate is, in the last resort, only a later father- 
projection. 

The normal processes in the formation of con- 
science must be similar to the abnormal ones 
described here. We have not yet succeeded in 
fixing the boundary line between them. It will be 
observed that here the largest share in the event is 
ascribed to the passive component of repressed 
femininity. Moreover, it must be of importance 
as an accidental factor whether the father, who is 
feared in any case, is also especially violent in 
reality. This was true in Dostoevsky’s case, and 
we can trace back the fact of his extraordinary 
sense of guilt and of his masochistic conduct of life 
to a specially strong feminine component. Thus 
the formula for Dostoevsky is as follows : a person 
of specially strong bisexual predisposition, who 
ean defend himself with special intensity against 
dependence on a specially severe father. This 
characteristic of bisexuality comes as an addition 
to the components of his nature that we have 
already recognized. His early symptom of death- 
like seizures can thus be understood as a father- 
identification on the part of his ego, permitted by 
his super-ego as a punishment. ‘ You wanted to 
kill your father in order to be your father yourself. 
Now you are your father, but a dead father ’—the 
regular mechanism of hysterical symptoms. And 
further: ‘Now your father is killing you.’ For 
the ego the death symptom is a satisfaction in 
phantasy of the masculine wish and at the same 
time a masochistic satisfaction ; for the super-ego 
it is a punishment satisfaction, that is, a sadistic 
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satisfaction. Both of them, the ego and the super- 
ego, carry on the réle of father. 

To sum up, the relation between the subject and 
his father-object, while retaining its content, has 
been transformed into a relation between the ego 
and the super-ego, a new setting on a fresh stage. 
Infantile reactions from the CEdipus complex such 
as these may disappear if reality gives them no 
further nourishment. But the characteristics of 
the father remain the same, or rather, they 
deteriorate with the years, and so too Dostoevsky’s 
hatred for his father and his death-wish against 
that wicked father were maintained. Now it is a 
dangerous thing if reality fulfils such repressed 
wishes. The phantasy has become reality and all 
defensive measures are thereupon reinforced. 
Dostoevsky’s attacks now assumed an epileptic 
character; they still undoubtedly signified an 
identification with his father as a punishment, but 
they had become terrible, like his father’s frightful 
death itself. What further content they had 
absorbed, particularly what sexual content, escapes 
conjecture. 

One thing is remarkable: in the aura of the 
epileptic attack, one moment of supreme bliss is 
experienced. This may very well be a record of 
the triumph and sense of liberation felt on hearing 
the news of the death, to be followed immediately 
by an all the more cruel punishment. We have 
divined just such a sequence of triumph and 
mourning, of festive joy and mourning, in the 
brothers of the primal horde who murdered their 
father, and we find it repeated in the ceremony of 
the totem-feast. If it proved to be the case that 
Dostoevsky was free from his seizures in Siberia, 
that would merely substantiate the view that his 
seizures were his punishment. He did not need 
them any longer when he was being punished in 
another way. But that cannot be proved. Rather 
does this necessity for punishment on the part of 
Dostoevsky’s mental economy explain the fact 
that he passed unbroken throngh these years of 
misery and humiliation. Dostoevsky’s condemna- 
tion as a political prisoner was unjust and he must 
have known it, but he accepted the undeserved 
punishment at the hands of the Little Father, the 
Tsar, as a substitute for the punishment he 
deserved for his sin against his real father. Instead 
of punishing himself, he got himself punished by 
his father’s deputy. Here we have a glimpse of the 
psychological justification of the punishments 
inflicted by society. It is a fact that large groups 
of criminals long for punishment. Their super-ego 
demands it and so saves itself the need of inflicting 
the punishment itself. 

Everyone who is familiar with the complicated 


transformation of meaning undergone by hysterical 
symptoms will understand that no attempt can be 
made here to follow out the meaning of 
Dostoevsky’s attacks beyond this beginning.’ It 
is enough to say that we may assume that their 
original meaning remained unchanged behind all 
later accretions. One can say that Dostoevaky 
never got free from the feelings of guilt arising 
from his intention of murdering his father. 
They also determined his attitude in the two other 
spheres in which the father-relation is the decisive 
factor, his attitude towards the authority of the 
State and towards belief in God. In the first of 
these he ended up with complete submission to his 
Little Father the Tsar, who had once carried out 
with him in reality the comedy of killing which his 
seizures had so long been in the habit of depicting 
for him, Here penitence gained the upper 
hand. In the religious sphere he retained more 
freedom: according to apparently trustworthy 
reports he wavered, up to the last moment of his 
life, between faith and atheism. His great intellect 
made it impossible for him to overlook any of the 
intellectual difficulties to which faith leads. By an 
individual recapitulation of a development in 
world-history he hoped to find a way out and a 
liberation from guilt in the Christ ideal, and even 
to make use of his sufferings as a claim to playing 
a Christ-like réle. If on the whole he did not 
achieve freedom and became a reactionary, that 
was because the universally human filial guilt, on 
which religious feeling is built, had in him attained 
a super-individual intensity and remained insuper- 
able even to his great intelligence. In writing this 
we are laying ourselves open to the charge of having 
abandoned the impartiality of analysis and of 
subjecting Dostoevsky to judgements that can 
only be justified from the partisan standpoint 
of a particular philosophy of life. A conservative 
would take the side of the Grand Inquisitor and 
would judge Dostoevsky differentiy. The objection 
is just ; and one can only say in extenuation that 
Dostoevsky’s decision appears to have been deter- 
mined by an intellectual inhibition due to his 
neurosis. 

It can scarcely be owing to chance that three of 
the masterpieces of the literature of all time—the 
dipus Rex of Sophocles, Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov—should 
all deal with the same subject, parricide. In all 
three, moreover, the motive for the deed, sexual 
rivalry for a woman, is laid bare. 

The most straightforward is certainly the repre- 
sentation in the drama derived from the Greek 
legend. In this it is still the hero himself who 
commits the crime. But poetic treatment is 


iiuheatea tie co nea yea chan Uo Deseo 
and content of his seizures was given Dostoevsky 
himeelf, when he told his friend Strakhov that his irrit- 


guilt upon him, that he had committed some great misdeed, 
which oppressed him. (‘ Dostojewskis Heilige Krankheit ’, 
| ysis 
signs of @ recognition of ‘ psychical reality’, and it 
endeavours to make the unknown guilt known to con. 
scjousness, 
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impossible without softening and disguise. The 
naked admission of an intention to commit 

icide, as we arrive at it in analysis, seems 
intolerable without analytical preparation. The 
Greek drama, while retaining the crime, introduces 
the indispensable toning-down in a masterly 
fashion by projecting the hero’s unconscious 
motive into reality in the form of a compulsion of 
destiny alien to him. The hero commits the deed 
unintentionally and apparently uninfluenced by 
the woman ; this latter element is however taken 
into account in the circumstance that the hero can 
only obtain possession of the queen mother after 
he has repeated his deed upon the monster who 
symbolizes the father. After his guilt has been 
revealed and made conscious, the hero makes no 
attempt to exculpate himself by appealing to the 
artificial expedient of the compulsion of destiny. 
His crime is acknowledged and punished as though 
it were fully conscious—which is bound to appear 
unjust to our reason, but which psychologically 
is perfectly correct. 

In the English play the presentation is more 
indirect ; the hero does not commit the crime 
himself ; it is carried out by someone else, for 
whom it is not parricide. The forbidden motive of 
sexual rivalry for the woman does not need, there- 
fore, to be disguised. Moreover, we see the hero’s 
CEdipus complex, as it were, in a reflected light, by 
learning the effect upon him of the other’s crime. 
He ought to avenge the crime, but finds himself, 
strangely enough, incapable of doing so. We 
know that it is his sense of guilt that is paralysing 
him; but, in a manner entirely in keeping with 
neurotic processes, the sense of guilt is displaced 
on to the perception of his inadequacy for ful- 
filling his task. There are signs that the hero 
feels this guilt as a super-individual one. He 
despises others no less than himself: ‘ Use 
every man after his desert, and who should ’scape 
whipping ? 

The Russian novel goes a step further in the 
same direction. There also the murder is com- 
mitted by someone else. This other person, how- 
ever, stands to the murdered man in the same filial 
relation as the hero, Dmitri; in this other person’s 
case the motive of sexual rivalry is openly admitted; 
he is a brother of the hero’s, and it is a remarkable 
fact that Dostoevsky has attributed to him his 
own illness, the alleged epilepsy, as though he were 
seeking to confess that the epileptic, the neurotic, 
in himself was a parricide. Then, again, in the 
speech for the defence at the trial, there is the 
famous joke at the expense of psychology—to show 
that it is ‘a knife that cuts both ways’. It is a 
splendid piece of disguise, for we have only to 
reverse it in order to discover the deepest meaning 
of Dostoevsky’s view of things. It is not psychology 
that deserves to be laughed at, but the procedure 
of judicial enquiry. It is a matter of indifference 
who actually committed the crime ; psychology is 


only coneerned to know who desired it emotionally 
and who welcomed it when it was done. And for 
that reason all of the brothers, except the con- 
trasted figure of Alyosha, are equally guilty, 
the impulsive sensualist, the sceptical cynic and 
the epileptic criminal. In The Brothers Karamazov 
there is one particularly revealing scene. In the 
course of his talk with Dmitri, Father Zossima 
recognizes that Dmitri is prepared to commit 
parricide, and he bows down at his feet. It is 
impossible that this can be meant as an expression 
of admiration ; it must mean that the holy man 
is rejecting the temptation to despise or detest the 
murderer and for that reason humbles himself 
before him, Dostoevsky’s sympathy for the 
criminal is, in fact, boundless ; it goes far beyond 
the pity which the unhappy wretch might claim, 
and reminds us of the ‘holy awe’ with which 
epileptics and lunatics were regarded in the past. 
A criminal is to him almost a Redeemer, who has 
taken on himself the guilt which must else have 
been borne by others. There is no longer any 
need for one to murder, since he has already 
murdered ; but one must be grateful to him, for, 
except for him, one would have been obliged 
oneself to murder. That is not just kindly pity, 
it is identification on the basis of a similar mur- 
derous impulse—in fact, a slightly displaced 
narcissism, (In saying this, we are not disputing 
the ethical value of this kindliness.) This may 
perhaps be quite generally the mechanism of kindly 
sympathy with other people, a mechanism which 
one can discern with especial ease in the extreme 
case of the guilt-ridden novelist. There is no 
doubt that this sympathy by identification was a 
decisive factor in determining Dostoevsky’s choice 
of material. He dealt first with the common 
criminal, the criminal from egoism, the political 
and religious criminal ; and not until the end of 
his life did he come back to the primal criminal, 
the parricide, and used him, in a work of art, for 
making his confession. 


The publication of Dostoevsky’s posthumous 
papers and of his wife’s diaries has thrown a 
glaring light on one episode in his life, namely the 
period in Germany when he was obsessed with a 
mania for gambling (cf. Dostojewski am Roulette), 
which no one could regard as anything but an 
unmistakable fit of pathological passion. There 
was no lack of rationalizations for this remarkable 
and unworthy behaviour. As often happens with 
neurotics, Dostoevsky’s burden of guilt had taken 
a tangible shape as a burden of debt, and he was 
able to take refuge behind the pretext that he was 
trying by his winnings at the tables to make it 
possible for him to return to Russia without being 
arrested by his creditors. But this was no more 
than a pretext ; and Dostoevsky was acute enough 
to recognize the fact and honest enough to admit 
it. He knew that the chief thing was gambling for 
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its own sake—le jeu pour le jeu.* All the details of 
his impulsively irrational conduct show this and 
something more besides. He never rested until he 
had lost everything. For him gambling was 
another method of self-punishment. Time after 
time he gave his young wife his promise or his word 
of honour not to play any more or not to play any 
more on that particular day ; and, as she says, he 
almost always broke it. When his losses had 
reduced himself and her to the direst need, he 
derived a second pathological satisfaction from 
that. He could then scold and humiliate himself 
before her, invite her to despise him and to feel 
sorry that she had married such an old sinner ; 
and when he had thus unburdened his conscience, 
the whole business would begin again next day. 
His young wife accustomed herself to this cycle, 
for she had noticed that the one thing which offered 
any real hope of salvation—his literary production 
—never went better than when they had lost every- 
thing and pawned their last possessions. Naturally 
she did not understand the connection. When his 
sense of guilt was satisfied by the punishments he 
had inflicted on himself, the inhibitions upon his 
work became less severe and he allowed himself to 
take a few steps along the way to success.’ 

What part of the gambler’s long-buried child- 
hood is it that forces its way to repetition in his 
obsession for play ? The answer may be divined 
without difficulty from a story by one of our 
younger writers. Stefan Zweig, who has incident- 
ally devoted a study to Dostoevsky himself (Drei 
Meister [Three Masters}), has included in_ his 
collection of three stories Die Verwirrung der 
Gefiihle (1927) [English translation: Conflicts, 
New York and London, 1939] one which he calls 
* Vierundzwanzig Stunden aus dem Leben einer 
Frau’ [‘ Four-and-Twenty Hours in a Woman’s 
Life ’]. This little masterpiece ostensibly sets out 
only to show what an irresponsible creature woman 
is, and to what excesses, surprising even to herself, 
an unexpected experience may drive her. But the 
story tells far more than this. If it is subjected to 
an analytical interpretation, it will be found to 
represent (without any apologetic intent) some- 
thing quite different, something universally human, 
or rather something masculine. And such an 
interpretation is so extremely obvious that it 
cannot be resisted. It is characteristic of the nature 
of artistic creation that the author, who is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, was able to assure me when I 
asked him that the interpretation which I put to 
him had been completely strange to his knowledge 
and intention, although some of the details woven 
into the narrative seemed expressly designed to 
give a clue to the hidden secret. In the story, an 
elderly lady of distinction tells the author of an 

* *The main thing is the play itself’, he writes in one 
of his letters. ‘I swear that greed for money has nothing — the 
< ttre although Heaven knows I am sorely i 
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experience she has had more than twenty years 
earlier. She has been left a widow when still 
young and is the mother of two sons, who no longer 
need her. In her forty-second year, expecting 
nothing further of life, she happens, on one of her 
aimless journeyings, to visit the Rooms at Monte 
Carlo. There, among all the remarkable impres- 
sions which the place produces, she is soon fasci- 
nated by the sight of a pair of hands which seem 
to betray all the feelings of the unlucky gambler 
with sincerity and intensity. These 
hands belong to a handsome young man—the 
author, as though unintentionally, makes him of 
the same age as the narrator’s elder son—who, 
after losing everything, leaves the Rooms in the 
depth of despair, with the evident intention of 
ending his hopeless life in the Casino gardens. An 
inexplicable feeling of sympathy compels her to 
follow him and make every effort to save him. He 
takes her for one of the importunate women so 
common there and tries to shake her off ; but she 
stays with him and finds herself obliged, in the 
most natural way possible, to join him in his 
apartment at the hotel, and finally to share his bed. 
After this improvised night of love, she exacts a 
most solemn vow from the young man, who has 
now apparently calmed down, that he will never 
play again, provides him with money for his 
journey home and promises to meet him at the 
station before the departure of his train. Now, 
however, she begins to feel a great tenderness for 
him, is ready to sacrifice all she has in order to 
keep him and makes up her mind to go with him 
instead of saying good- bye. Various mischances 
delay her, so that she misses the train. In her 
longing for the lost one she returns once more to 
the Rooms and there, to her horror, sees once more 
the hands which had first excited her sympathy : 
the faithless youth had gone back to his play. She 
reminds him of his promise, but, obsessed by his 
passion, he calls her a spoil-sport, tells her to go 
and flings back the money with which she has 
tried to rescue him. She hurries away in deep 
mortification and learns later that she has not 
succeeded in saving him from suicide. 

This brilliantly told, faultlessly motivated story 
is of course sufficient in itself and is certain to 
make a deep effect upon the reader. But analysis 
shows us that its invention is based fundamentally 
upon a wish-phantasy belonging to the period of 
puberty, which a number of people actually 
remember consciously, The phantasy embodies a 
wish that the mother should herself initiate the 
boy into sexual life in order to save him from the 
dreaded injuries caused by masturbation. (The 
numerous creative works that deal with the theme 
of redemption have the same origin.) The ‘ vice’ 
gape ge Eola yey It was only when 

was quite complete that the demon at last 
ruied te from 


red his soul and made way for the creative 
us.” (René Fiilép-Miller, Dostojewski am Roulette, 
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derivation. The passion for play is 
of the old compulsion to masturbate ; ‘ playing’ 
is the actual word used in the nursery to describe 


resolutions, which are nevertheless invariably 
broken, never to do it again, the numbing pleasure 
and the bad conscience which tells the subject that 
he is ruining himself (committing suicide)—all these 
elements remain unaltered in the process of substi- 
tution. It is true that Zweig’s story is told by the 
mother, not by the son. It must flatter the son to 
think: ‘if my mother only knew what dangers 
masturbation involves me in, she would certainly 
save me from them by allowing me to lavish all 
my tenderness on her own body.’ The equation 
of the mother with a prostitute, which is made 
by the young man in the story, is linked up with 
the same phantasy. It brings the unattainable 
within easy reach. The bad conscience which 
accompanies the phantasy brings about the 
unhappy ending of the story. It is also interesting 


to notice how the fagade given to the story by its 
author seeks to disguise its analytic meaning. For 
it is extremely questionable whether the love life 
of women is dominated by sudden and mysterious 
impulses. On the contrary, analysis reveals an 
adequate motivation for the surprising behaviour 
of this woman who had hitherto turned away from 
love. Faithful to the memory of her dead husband, 
she had armed herself against all similar claims ; 
but—and here the son’s phantasy is right—she did 
not, as a mother, escape her quite unconscious 
transference of love on to her son, and fate was 
able to catch her at this undefended spot. 

If the mania for gambling, with the unsuccessful 
struggles to break the habit and the opportunities 
it affords for self-punishment, is a repetition of the 
compulsion to masturbate, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find that it occupied such a large space in 
Dostoevsky’s life. After all, we find no cases of 
severe neurosis in which the autoerotic satisfaction 
of the early years and of puberty has not played a 
part; and the relations between the efforts to 
suppress it and the fear of the father are too well 
known to need more than a mention.§ 


REMINISCENT NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS IN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


By ERNEST JONES, Lonpon 


The Editor of the Jovrnat has asked me to record 
some memories of the introduction of psycho- 
analysis into English-speaking countries. The 
occasion of the request was the publication of a 
preface by the late Professor Freud to the M. D. 
Eder Memorial volume in which he remarks that 
Dr. Eder was the first doctor to practise psycho- 
analysis in England, a statement which is quite 
incorrect. Reflecting that if even Professor 
Freud’s unusual powers of recollection could err on 
such a simple point it could not be easy to establish 
the true facts, the Editor suggested that it would 
be of interest to have on record an outline of these 
early events before the memory of them pass away 
and the history of them be either defective or 
actually falsified. The choice of those qualified to 
undertake this task is evidently extremely res- 
tricted, so, after some reluctance, I agreed to 
undertake it. 

The name of Freud had been known in this 
country in the last twenty years of the past 
century as that of a neurologist. His neurological 
work had been regularly reviewed in Brain, and 
he had indeed contributed a technical paper to that 
periodical. The first indication in this country of 
his psychological interests was an account of the 
first Breuer and Freud paper (published in Vienna 
in January, 1893) that was given some three months 


later by F. W. H. Myers at a general meeting of the 
Society for Psychical Research and printed in their 
Proceedings for June of that year. So we note the 
remarkable fact that the first new discoveries in 
what became psycho-analysis were accessible to 
English readers fifty-two years ago, within six 
months of their being announced. Four years later 
(March, 1897) Myers delivered an address before 
the same society on ‘ Hysteria and Genius’ in 
which he gave an account of the Studien «ber 
Hysterie. This was summarized at the time in the 
society's Journal and published at much greater 
length in the author’s Human Personality which 
appeared in 1903 two years after his death. I 
think we may be sure that Myers was the first 
writer in English to give an account of the work by 
Breuer and Freud. At least two later analysts, 
Dr. Mitchell and Mr. Strachey, derive their interest 
in the subject from Myers’ writings. 

The year after Myers’ review of the Studien Dr. 
Mitchell Clarke published one in Brain, 1898. 
Most neurologists no doubt passed it by, but two 
readers made a mental note of the strange dis- 
coveries there announced. They were Havelock 
Ellis and Wilfred Trotter. In 1904 the former 
writer, in the first volume of his Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex, devoted several pages to what 
he called Freud’s ‘ fascinating and really important’ 
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“researches. He also alluded, in this and the next 
volume (1906), though without giving a biblio- 
graphical reference to them, to Freud’s papers on 
neurasthenia and anxiety states. Havelock Ellis 
in later life often dealt with Freud's work, to which 
he adopted an increasingly negative attitude, but 
this no longer concerns us here ; as is well known, 
he had no personal experience with patients. 
Wilfred Trotter, the author of the famous herd 
instinct book (which was actually written in 1904), 
communicated his recollection of the Mitchell 
Clarke review to me in 1903 when I was beginning 
to specialize in psychopathology, and in the same 
year I read Myers’ Human Personality which had 
just appeared and which contained a fuller account 
of the Studien; Havelock Ellis’ valuable dis- 
cussion of the new findings appeared in the year 
following (1904). There were, therefore, by that 
time three sources of information available to me 
in English, but Trotter and I decided to learn 
German for the purpose of going into the matter 
further. A choice, most unsuitable for beginners 
in German, of Die Traumdeutung was made as an 
accompaniment to our linguistic progress! I well 
remember the first patient with whom I practised 
the new therapy, surely the first person to be 
analysed outside of German-speaking countries 
(1905-6). She was the sister of a surgical colleague, 
and suffered from a conversion hysteria. One 
upshot of the analysis was that she decided to 
divorce her husband, a well-known New York 
neurologist, on grounds of cruelty. Presently, 
when I lived in America, he formed the habit of 
following me from one congress to another in order 
to exercise his very considerable powers of vitu- 
peration, and on one particular occasion Dr. 
Putnam of Harvard, already a good friend, 
magnanimously travelled a thousand miles to 
support me; between us we got on very well. 
My first meeting with another analyst was with 
the gifted but erratic Otto Gross in Munich in 
1906, and in September, 1907 I met Jung at the 
International Neurological Congress in Amsterdam. 
He invited me to visit him in Burghdélzli, where I 
found Drs. Brill and Frederick Petersen from New 
York. From here we may turn to consider the 
situation in America. There were two, almost 
contemporaneous, foci there, in Boston and New 
York. The former was at first represented almost 
entirely by Dr. Putnam, the Professor of Neurology 
at Harvard. In the preface Professor Freud wrote 
to the Memorial volume I edited of Dr. Putnam’s 
writings he writes : ‘ Professor Putnam, who died 
in 1918 at the age of seventy-two, was not only the 
first American to interest himself in psycho-analysis 
but soon became its most decided supporter and 
its most influential representative in America. In 
consequence of the established reputation which he 
had gained through his activities as a teacher as 
well as through his important work in the domain 
of organic nervous disease, and thanks to the 


universal respect which his personality enjoyed, he 
was able to do perhaps more than anyone for the 
spread of psycho-analysis in his own country.’ In 
matters of personality, however, Freud’s judgement 
was not always objective : as a matter of opinion, 
for instance, I should have applied most of his 
statement to Dr. Brill. It is true that Putnam had 
the advantage of rank and reputation, but Brill’s 
support of psycho-analysis was both more com- 
pletely whole-hearted and based on a much better 
understanding of it. It was Dr. Putnam who 
published, in the first number of the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology (February, 1906), the first 
paper in English specifically on psycho-analysis, 
and the first adequate account of it in that tongue. 
Hissumming-up was, however, onthe whole adverse. 
In December, 1908 I had many talks with him in 
Boston and induced him to revise his judgement, 
which a man of his singularly open mind found 
possible. We corresponded regularly then and I 
also saw him from time to time at various meetings, 
e.g. during Professor Freud’s famous visit to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in August, 1909. By 
that time he was a firm adherent of psycho-analysis, 
and in his ‘ Personal Impressions of Freud’s Work ’, 
published in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
December, 1909 and February, 1910, he expressed 
his convictions openly. Dr. Isador Coriat’s adher- 
ence was the only other fruit of my labours in 
Boston, where Morton Prince, Boris Sidis, Water- 
man and others remained aloof from the new ideas. 

In New York the situation was more complex 
and I cannot speak of it with the same authority. 
Drs. August Hoch and Adolf Meyer, both Swiss 
immigrants, were presumably aware of Freud's 
work as early as 1905 or 1906, but for a time 
nothing came of this. Dr. Frederick Petersen, 
who, if I remember rightly, was Professor of 
Psychiatry at Columbia University, was interested 
in Jung’s association experiments, published in 
1906, and in the following year went to Zurich to 
study them. Dr. Brill, a young psychiatrist, 
followed him there shortly afterwards, I think 
encouraged by him to do so, but at the moment 
his own interest was rather in Professor Bleuler’s 
promising work in psychiatry. Jung, who was, of 
course, Bleuler’s assistant there, interested the 
Americans in Freud’s work, with which he was by 
then well acquainted, but Petersen, who had little 
psychological talent, did not get far into it. With 
Brill it was otherwise. Specially gifted with 
psychological insight and understanding, he made 
rapid progress, and when I met him at the end of 
1907 we knew we should be future colleagues. In 
April, 1908 we travelled together from the Salzburg 
Congress, where I had read a paper—the first one 
in English by a psycho-analyst—to see more of 
Freud in Vienna and Ferenczi in Budapest. He 
then returned to America, where I followed him 
later in the year. The advances i in psychiatry with 
which the names of Adolf Meyer and August Hoch 
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are honourably associated rendered New York a 
fertile ground for the new ideas, and Dr. Brill, 
through his practice, his lectures and his trans- 
lations, made rapid progress in extending know- 
ledge of them. Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, who had 
paid a more perfunctory visit to Jung, was one of 
his earliest colleagues. In February, 1911, Brill 
founded the New York Psychoanalytic Society, 
and simultaneously I founded the American 
Psychoanalytic Association—the first meeting of 
which took place in May of the same year—to 
supply the need of analysts scattered throughout 
America. New York was at the time the only 
eentre that could support a fully-fledged society. 
Dr. Brill was the first President of the New York 

Society and Dr. H. W. Frink the first Secretary, 
while Dr, Putnam was the first President of the 
American Association and I acted as Secretary for 
the first three years. 

The later developments in America are fairly 
well known and are for the most part documented 
in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, the first 
periodical to throw its pages open to the new work, 
the Psychoanalytic Review and the official periodi- 
cals in German, The American Therapeutic Con- 
gress, before which I read a paper in May, 1909, 
was, I think, the first medical body in any country 
to be addressed on the subject of psycho-analysis, 
and the first paper in an English-speaking country 
actively to support psycho-analysis. It was 
followed by another paper, read in January, 1910 
before the American Psychological Association, 
that evoked the classic remark from a lady psycho- 
logist that Austrians might have egocentric dreams 
but she was sure no Americans did! Shortly after 
this I had the idea of founding the American 
Psychopathological Association, and, with the help 
of Brill, Hoch, Morton Prince and Putnam, the 
first meeting was held in May, 1910. It was a 
body akin to the Medical Section of the British 
Psychological Society and, like that, was designed 
to provide opportunity for discussion among 
various schools of thought. It may, therefore, be 
said that before the last war what was rather 
unfortunately termed the psycho-analytical move- 
ment was well under way in America, and psycho- 
analytic practice well and widely established. 

In the meantime things had progressed far more 
slowly in England. After practising psycho- 
analysis there for three years I left for Canada in 
1908 where I spent the greater part of five years. 
Nevertheless, there were long holidays every year 
that were passed in England (or on the Continent), 
so that both by personal contact and by regular 
correspondence it was possible to do a great deal 
in stimulating interest among one’s friends. 
Trotter had attended the first International Con- 
gress in April, 1908, but he was a surgeon and had 
no direct experience of the work. The earliest of 
others interested were Colonel Berkeley Hill, Dr. 
Forsyth (whom, like Berkeley Hill, I had known 
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from student days), Dr. Maurice Wright and 

others. Dr. Eder, TE eee, 

mine in other spheres, was the most 

these, and made a beginning in raiieeeneadios- 

tion of his knowledge. In the same year (August, 
1910) Dr. T. W. Mitchell, whom I had not yet met, 

published, in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, the first paper in England 
mainly devoted to psycho-analysis; actually it 
iergely consisted t's kag Sees eee 
I had delivered the year before at a 

New Haven. A year later (August, 1911) Dr. Eder 
followed by giving the first account in England of 
analytic experiences in this country. It was a 
paper before the Neurological Section of the British 
Medical Association—a most unpropitious venue. 

The occasion was historical rather than historic, 
for the audience of eight vacated the room almost 
visibly wondering who had got among them. A 
more definite turning-point in securing the atten- 

tion of the medical world was, in my opinion, the 
lively discussion on suggestion at the Psycho- 
Medical Society, January 30, 1913, with Dr. 

Mitchell in the chair, when I strongly supported 
Ferenczi’s recent work on the subject. Eder, 

however, had great pertinacity, and adverse 
experiences never deterred him. He had a strong 
footing in socialistic and child welfare circles (he 
was joint editor of School Hygiene from 1910 to 
1915), and so found ample scope for expounding his 
views outside the medical profession. Dr. Hart in 
his Psychology of Insanity made an admirable 
attempt to provide a philosophical basis for the 
various modern psychopathological theories, but 
he never further. On my return to 
England in 1913, encouraged by successful experi- 
ences in America, I founded the British (then called 
London) Psycho-Analytical Society, a hardy 
venture. The statement that psycho-analysis owed 
its vogue to the ‘shell-shock ’ experiences of the 
world war was only very partially true, truer no 
doubt of England than of America. But before 

then the nucleus was there: a society had been 

started, the first book on psycho-analysis written 
in English had been published there (in the summer 
of 1912, though the publishers insisted on post- 
dating it by a year), and the ground was being 
prepared for the rapid advance that took place 
after the war. 

To sum up. Knowledge of Breuer and Freud’s 
work was available in English periodicals in the 
nineties of the last century. The earliest publicists 
in England were F. W. H. Myers, Mitchell Clarke 
and Havelock Ellis—in that order. The first paper 
on psycho-analysis itself in English, an adverse 
one, was published by Dr. Putnam in Boston in 
1906, the first one supporting it was by myself in 
1909, the first one in England—more favourable 
than Dr. Putnam’s—was by Dr. Mitchell, in 1910. 
Psycho-analysis was first practised in London in 
1905, in New York in 1908 and in Boston in 1910. 


THE (ZEDIPUS COMPLEX IN THE LIGHT OF EARLY ANXIETIES* 
By MELANIE KLEIN, Loypon 


IyrTRODUCTION 


I have two main objectives in presenting this 
paper. I intend to single out some typical early 
anxiety situations and show their connection with 
the (dipus complex. Since these anxieties and 
defences are part of the infantile depressive position 
as I see it, I hope to throw some light on the 
relation between the depressive position and 
libidinal development. My second purpose is to 
compare my conclusions about the Cidipus complex 
with Freud’s views on that subject. 

I shall exemplify my argument by short extracts 
from two case histories. Many more details could 
be adduced about both analyses, about the 
patients’ family relationships and about the 
technique used. I shall, however, confine myself 
to those details of the material which are most 
essential from the point of view of my subject- 
matter. 

The children whose case histories I shall use to 
illustrate my argument were both suffering from 
severe emotional difficulties. In making use of 
such material as a basis for my conclusions about 
the normal course of the (Edipus development, I 
am following a method well tried in psycho- 
analysis. Freud justified this angle of approach in 
many of his writings. For instance (1932; 155), 
he says: ‘ Pathology, as you know, has always 
assisted us, by isolation and exaggeration, in 
making recognizable things which would normally 
remain hidden.’ 


Extracts rrom Case History ILLUSTRATING THE 
Boy’s (Epreus DEVELOPMENT 


The material on which I shall draw to illustrate 
my views about the boy’s Cédipus development is 
taken from the analysis of a boy of ten. His 
parents felt impelled to seek help for him since 
some of his symptoms had developed to such an 
extent that it became impossible for him to attend 
school. He was very much afraid of children and 
because of this fear he more and more avoided 
going out by himself. Moreover, for some years a 
progressive inhibition of his faculties and interests 
caused great concern to his parents. In addition 
to these symptoms, which prevented him from 
attending school, he was excessively preoccupied 
with his health and was frequently subject to 
depressed moods. These difficulties showed them- 
selves in his appearance, for he looked very worried 
and unhappy. At times, however—and this 
became striking during analytic sessions—his 
depression lifted and then sudden life and sparkle 
came into his eyes and transformed his face 
_ completely. 

Richard was in many ways a precocious and 
gifted child. He was very musical and showed this 
already at an early age. He had a pronounced love 
of nature, but only of nature in its pleasant aspects. 


1 Read in two parts before the British Psycho-Analytical Society, March 7 and 21, 1945. 
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His artistic gifts showed, for instance, in the ways 
in which he chose his words and in a feeling for the 
dramatic which enlivened his conversation. He 
could not get on with children and was at his best 
in adult company, particularly in the company of 
women. He tried to impress them by his con- 
versational gifts and to ingratiate himself with 
them in a rather precocious way. 

Richard’s suckling period had been short and 
unsatisfactory. He had been a delicate infant and 
had suffered from colds and illnesses from infancy 
onwards. He had undergone two operations 
(circumcision and tonsillectomy) between his third 
and sixth year. The family lived in modest but 
not uncomfortable circumstances. The atmosphere 
in the home was not altogether happy. There was 
a certain lack of warmth and of common interests 
between his parents, though no open trouble. 
Richard was the second of two children, his brother 
being a few years his senior. His mother, though 
not ill in a clinical sense, was a depressive type. 
She was very worried about any illness in Richard, 
and there was no doubt that her attitude had 
contributed to his hypochondriacal fears. Her 
relation to Richard was in some ways not satis- 
factory ; while his elder brother was a great 
success at school and absorbed most of the 
mother’s capacity for love, Richard was rather 
a disappointment to her. Though he was devoted 
to her, he was an extremely difficult child to 
deal with. He had no interests and hobbies to 
occupy him. He was over-anxious and over- 
affectionate towards his mother and clung to her 
in a persistent and exhausting way. 

His mother lavished much care on him and in 
some ways pampered him, but she had no real 
appreciation of the less obvious sides of his 
character, such as a great inherent capacity for 
love and kindness. She failed to understand that 
the child loved her very much, and she had little 
confidence in his future development. At the 
same time she was on the whole patient in dealing 
with him ; for instance she did not attempt to 
press the company of other children on him or to 
force him to attend school. 

Richard’s father was fond of him and very kind 
to him, but he seemed to leave the responsibility for 
the boy’s upbringing predominantly to his mother. 
As the analysis showed, Richard felt that his 
father was too forbearing with him and exerted 
his authority in the family circle too little. His 
elder brother was on the whole friendly and patient 
with Richard, but the two boys had little in 
common. 

The outbreak of the War had greatly increased 
Richard's difficulties. He was evacuated with his 
mother, and moved with her for the purpose of his 
analysis to the small town where I was staying at 
the time, while his brother was sent away with his 
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school. Parting from his home upset Richard a 
good deal. Moreover the War stirred all his 
anxieties, and he was particularly frightened of 
air-raids and bombs. He followed the news closely 
and took a great interest in the changes in the War 
situation, and this preoccupation came up again 
and again during the course of the analysis. 

Though there were difficulties in the family 
situation—as well as serious difficulties in Richard’s 
early history—in my view the severity of his illness 
could not be explained by those circumstances 
alone. As in every case, we have to take into 
consideration the internal processes resulting from, 
and interacting with, constitutional as well as 
environmental factors; but I am unable to deal 
here in detail with the interaction of all these 
factors. I shall restrict myself to showing the 
influence of certain early anxieties on genital 
development. 

The analysis took place in a small town some 
distance from London, in a house whose owners 
were away at the time. It was not the kind of 
playroom I should have chosen, since I was unable 
to remove a number of books, pictures, maps, etc. 
Richard had a particular, almost personal relation 
to this room and to the house, which he identified 
with me. For instance, he often spoke affectionately 
about it and to it, said goodbye to it before leaving 
at the end of an hour, and sometimes took great 
care in arranging the furniture in a way which 
he felt would make the room ‘ happy ’. 

In the course of the analysis Richard produced 
a serics of drawings.2 One of the first things he 
drew was a starfish hovering near a plant under 
water, and he explained to me that it was a hungry 
baby which wanted to eat the plant. An octopus, 
much bigger than the starfish and with a human 
face, entered into his drawings a day or two later. 
This octopus represented his father and his father’s 
genital in their dangerous aspects and was later 
unconsciously equated with the ‘monster’ which 
we shall encounter in the material presently. The 
starfish shape soon led to a pattern drawing made 
up of different coloured sections. The four main 
colours in this type of drawing—black, blue, 
purple and red—symbolized his father, mother, 
brother and himself respectively. In one of the 
first drawings in which these four colours were 
used he introduced black and red by marching the 
pencils towards the drawing with accompanying 
noises. He explained that black was his father, 
and accompanied the movement of the pencil by 
imitating the sound of marching soldiers. Red 
came next, and Richard said it was himself and 
sang a cheerful tune as he moved up the pencil. 
. When colouring the blue sections he said this was 
his mother, and when filling in the purple sections 


he said his brother was nice and was helping him, 

The pattern represented an empire, the different 

sections standing for different countries. It is 

significant that his interest in the events of the 
War played an important part in his associations. 
He often looked up the countries which Hitler had 
subjugated on the map, and the connection 
between the countries on the map and his own 
empire drawings was evident. The empire draw- 
ings represented his mother, who was being invaded 
and attacked. His father usually appeared as the 
enemy; Richard and his brother figured in the 
drawings in various réles, sometimes as allies of 
his mother, sometimes as allies of his father. 

These pattern drawings, though superficially 
similar, varied greatly in detail—in fact we never 
had two exactly alike. The way he made these 
drawings, or for that matter most of his drawings, 
was significant. He did not start out with any 
deliberate plan and was often surprised to see the 
finished picture. 

He used various sorts of play material; for 
instance the pencils and crayons with which he 
made his drawings also figured in his play as people. 
In addition he brought his own set of toy ships, 
two of which always stood for his parents, while 
the other ships appeared in varying réles. 

For purposes of exposition I have restricted my 
selection of material to a few instances, mainly 
drawn from six analytic hours. In these hours— 
partly owing to external circumstances which I 
shall discuss later—certain anxieties had tem- 
porarily come more strongly to the fore. They 
were diminished by interpretation, and the result- 
ing changes threw light on the influence of early 
anxieties on genital development. These changes, 
which were only a step towards fuller genitality 
and stability, had already been foreshadowed 
earlier on in Richard’s analysis. 

With regard to the interpretations adduced in 
this paper, it goes without saying that I have 
selected those which were most relevant to my 
subject matter. I shall make clear which inter- 
pretations were given by the patient himself. In 
addition to interpretations which I gave to the 
patient, the paper contains a number of con- 
clusions drawn from the material, and I shall not 
at every point make a clear distinction between 
these two categories. A consistent demarcation of 
such a kind would involve a good deal of repetition 
and blur the main issues. 


Early Anxieties Impeding Gidipus Development 

I take as my starting point the resumption of 
the analysis after a break of ten days. The 
analysis had by then lasted six weeks. During this 
break I was in London, and Richard went away on 
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holiday. He had never been in an air-raid, and 
his fears of air-raids centred on London as the 
place most in danger. Hence to him my going to 
London meant going to destruction and death. 
This added to the anxiety which was stirred up in 
him by the interruption of the analysis. 

On my return I found Richard very worried and 
de . During the whole first hour he hardly 
loo at me, and alternated between sitting 
rigidly on his chair without lifting his eyes and 
wandering out restlessly into the adjoining kitchen 
and into the garden. In spite of his marked 
resistance he did, however, put a few questions to 
me: Had I seen much of ‘ battered’ London ? 
Had there been an air-raid while I was there ! 
Had there been a thunderstorm in London ? 

One of the first things he told me was that he 
hated returning to the town where the analysis 
took place, and called the town a ‘ pig-sty’’ and a 
‘nightmare’. He soon went out into the garden, 
where he seemed more free to look round. He 
caught sight of some toadstools which he showed 
to me, shuddering and saying they were poisonous. 
Back in the room, he picked up a book from the 
shelf and particularly pointed out to me a picture 
of a little man fighting against an ‘ awful monster ’. 

On the second day after my return Richard told 
me with great resistance about a conversation he 
had had with his mother while I was away. He 
had told his mother that he was very worried about 
his having babies later on and had asked her 
whether it would hurt very much. In reply she 
had, not for the first time, explained the part 
played by the man in reproduction, whereupon he 
had said he would not like to put his genital into 
somebody else’s genital : that would frighten him, 
and the whole thing was a great worry to him. 

In my interpretation I linked this fear with the 
‘pig-sty’ town; it stood in his mind for my 
‘inside’ and his mother’s ‘inside’, which had 
turned bad because of thunderstorms and Hitler’s 
bombs. These represented his ‘ bad ’ father’s penis 
entering his mother’s body and turning it into an 
endangered and dangerous place. The ‘ bad ’ penis 
inside his mother was also symbolized by the 
poisonous toadstools which had grown in the 
garden in my absence, as well as by the monster 
against which the little man (representing himself) 
was fighting. The phantasy that his mother 
contained the destructive genital of his father 
accounted in part for his fears of sexual inter- 
course. This anxiety had been stirred up and 
intensified by my going to London. His own 
aggressive wishes relating to his parents’ sexual 

intercourse greatly added to his anxieties and 
feelings of guilt. 

There was a close connection between Richard’s 
fear of his ‘ bad’ father’s penis inside his mother 
and his phobia of children. Both these fears were 
closely bound up with his phantasies about his 
mother’s ‘inside’ as a place of danger. For he 
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felt he had attacked and injured the imaginary 
babies inside his mother’s body and they had 
become his enemies. A good deal of this anxiety 
was transferred on to children in the external 
world, 

The first thing Richard did with his fleet during 
these hours was to make a destroyer, which he 
named ‘Vampire’, bump into the battleship 
‘Rodney’, which always represented his mother. 
Resistance set in at once and he quickly rearranged 
the fleet. However, he did reply—though reluct- 
antly—when I asked him who the ‘ Vampire’ 
stood for, and said it was himself. The sudden 
resistance, which had made him interrupt his play, 
threw some light on the repression of his genital 
desires towards his mother. The bumping of one 
ship against another had repeatedly in his analysis 
turned out to symbolize sexual intercourse. One 
of the main causes of the repression of his genital 
desires was his fear of the destructiveness of sexual 
intercourse because—as the name ‘ Vampire’ 
suggests—he attributed to it an oral-sadistic 
character. 

I shall now interpret Drawing I, which further 
illustrates Richard’s anxiety situations at this 
stage of the analysis. In the pattern drawings, as 
we already know, red always stood for Richard, 
black for his father, purple for his brother and light 
blue for his mother. While colouring the red 
sections Richard said: ‘these are the Russians.’ 
Though the Russians had become our allies, he was 
very suspicious of them. Therefore, in referring to 
red (himself) as the suspect Russians, he was 
showing me that he was afraid of his own aggres- 
sion. It was this fear which had made him 
stop the fleet game at the moment when he realized 
that he was being the ‘ Vampire’ in his sexual 
approach to his mother. Drawing I expressed his 
anxieties about his mother’s body, attacked by the 
bad Hitler-father (bombs, thunderstorms, poison- 
ous toadstools). As we shall see when we discuss 
his associations to Drawing II, the whole empire 
represented his mother’s body and was pierced by 
his own ‘bad’ genital. In Drawing J, however, 
the piercing was done by three genitals, represent- 
ing the three men in the family: father, brother 
and himself. We know that during this hour 
Richard had expressed his horror of sexual inter- 
course. To the phantasy of destruction threatening 
his mother from his ‘ bad’ father was added the 
danger to her from Richard’s aggression, for 
he identified himself with his ‘bad’ father. His 
brother too appeared as an attacker. In this 
drawing his mother (light blue) contains the bad 
men, or ultimately their bad genitals, and her body 
is therefore endangered and a place of danger. 


Some Early Defences 

Richard’s anxiety about his aggression, and 
particularly about his oral-sadistic tendencies, was 
very great and led to a sharp struggle in him against 
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his aggression. This struggle could at times be 
plainly seen. It is significant that in moments of 
_ anger he ground his teeth and moved his jaws as 
if he were biting. Owing to the strength of his 
oral-sadistic impulses he felt in great danger of 
harming his mother. He often asked, even after 
quite innocent remarks to his mother or to myself : 
‘Have I hurt your feelings ?’ The fear and guilt 
relating to his destructive phantasies moulded his 
whole emotional life. In order to retain his love 
for his mother, he again and again attempted to 
restrain his jealousy and grievances, denying even 
obvious causes for them. 

However, Richard’s attempts to restrain his 
hatred and aggressiveness and to deny his griev- 
ances were not successful. The repressed anger 
about frustrations in the past and present came out 
clearly in the transference situation—for instance, 
in his response to the frustration imposed on him 
by the interruption of the analysis. We know that 
by going to London I had become in his mind an 
injured object. I was not, however, injured only 
through, being exposed to the danger of bombs, but 
also because by frustrating him I had aroused his 
hatred ; in consequence he felt unconsciously that 
he had attacked me. In repetition of earlier 
situations of frustration, he had become—in his 
phantasied attacks on me—identified with the 
bombing and dangerous Hitler-father, and he 
feared retaliation. I therefore turned into a 
hostile and revengeful figure. 

The early splitting of the mother figure into a 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ breast mother as a way of 
dealing with ambivalence had been very marked 
in Richard. This division developed further into a 
division between the ‘breast mother’ who was 
* good ’ and the ‘ genital mother ’ who was ‘ bad ’. 
At this stage of the analysis, his actual mother 
stood for the ‘ good breast mother’, while I had 
become the ‘ bad genital mother’, and I therefore 
aroused in him the aggression and fears con- 
nected with that figure. I had become the mother 
who is injured by the father in sexual intercourse, 
or is united with the ‘ bad’ Hitler-father. 

That Richard’s genital interests had been active 
at that time was shown, for instance, by his con- 
versation with his mother about sexual intercourse, 
though at the time he predominantly expressed 
horror. But it was this horror which made him 
turn away from me as the ‘ genital mother and 
drove him to his actual mother as the ‘ good’ 
object. This he achieved by a regression to the 
oral stage. While I was in London, Richard was 
more than ever inseparable from his mother. As 
he put it to me, he was ‘ Mum’s chick ’ and ‘ chicks 
do run after their Mums’. This flight to the 
breast mother, as a defence against anxiety about 
the genital mother, was not successful. For 
Richard added: ‘ But then chicks have to do 
without them, because the hens don’t look after 
them any more and don’t care for them.’ 
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The frustration experienced in the transference 
situation through the interruption of the analysis 
had revived earlier frustrations and grievances, 
and fundamentally the earliest deprivation suffered 
in relation to his mother’s breast. Therefore the 
belief in the ‘ good’ mother could not be main- 
tained. 

Immediately after the collision between ‘ Vam- 
pire ’ (himself) and ‘ Rodney ’ (his mother), which 
I have described in the previous section, Richard 
put the battleships ‘Rodney’ and ‘ Nelson’ (his 
mother and father) side by side, and then, in a row 
lengthwise, some ships representing his brother, 
himself and his dog, arranged—as he said—in order 
of age. Here the fleet game was expressing his 
wish to restore harmony and peace in the family, 
by allowing his parents to come together and by 
giving way to his father’s and brother’s authority. 
This implied the need to restrain jealousy and 
hatred, for only then, he felt, could he avoid the 
fight with his father for the possession of his 
mother. In that way he warded off his castration 
fear and moreover preserved the ‘ good ’* father and 
the ‘good’ brother. Above all, he also saved his 
mother from being injured in the fight between his 
father and himself. 

Thus Richard was not only dominated by the 
need to defend himself against the fear of being 
attacked by his rivals, his father and brother, but 
also by concern for his ‘ good ’ objects. Feelings of 
love and the urge to repair damage done in phan- 
tasy—damage which would be repeated if he gave 
way to his hatred and jealousy—came out in 
greater strength. 

Peace and harmony in the family, however, 
could only be achieved, jealousy and hatred could 
only be restrained and the loved objects could only 
be preserved, if Richard repressed his C&dipus 
wishes. The repression of his C&dipus wishes 
implied a partial regression to babyhood, but 
this regression was bound up with the idealization 
of the mother and baby relationship. For he wished 
to turn himself into an infant free from aggres- 
sion, and in particular free from oral-sadistic 
impulses. The idealization of the baby pre- 
supposed a corresponding idealization of the 
mother, in the first place of her breasts: an 
ideal breast which never frustrates, a mother and 
child in a purely loving relation to each other. 
The ‘bad’ breast, the ‘bad’ mother, was kept 
widely apart in his mind from the ‘ ideal ’ mother. 

Drawing I illustrates some of Richard’s methods 
of dealing with ambivalence, anxiety and guilt. 
He pointed out to me the red section ‘ which goes 
all through Mum’s empire’, but quickly corrected 
himself, saying: ‘it’s not Mum’s empire, it’s just 
an empire where all of us have some countries.’ I 
interpreted that he was afraid to realize that he 
meant it to be his mother’s empire because then 
the red section would be piercing his mother’s 
‘inside’, Thereupon Richard, looking at the 
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drawing once more, suggested that this red section 
looked ‘like a genital’, and he pointed out that 
it divided the empire into two: in the West there 
were countries belonging to everybody, while the 
part in the East did not contain anything of his 
mother—but only himself, his father and his 
brother. 

The left hand side of the drawing represented the 
‘good’ mother in close association with Richard, 
for there was little of his father and relatively little 
of his brother on that side of the drawing. In 
contrast, on the right side (the ‘dangerous East ’ 
which I had encountered before in his analysis) 
only the fighting men or rather their bad genitals 
appeared. His mother had disappeared from this 
side of the drawing because, as he felt it, she had 
been overwhelmed by the bad men. This drawing 
expressed the division into the endangered ‘ bad’ 
mother (the genital mother) and the loved and safe 
mother (the breast mother). 

In the first drawing, which I have used to illus- 
trate certain anxiety situations, we can already see 
something of the defence mechanisms which are 
more clearly shown in Drawing IJ. Though in 
Drawing I the light blue mother is spread all over 
the picture, and the division into ‘ genital ’ mother 
and ‘ breast ’ mother has not come about as clearly 
as in Drawing IJ, an attempt at a division of this 
kind can be seen if we isolate the section on the 
extreme right. 

It is illuminating that in Drawing I the division 
is effected by a particularly sharp and elongated 
section which Richard interpreted as a genital. 
In this way he expressed his belief that the male 
genital was piercing and dangerous. This section 
looks like a long sharp tooth or like a dagger, and 
in my view expresses both these meanings: the 
former symbolizing the danger to the loved object 
from the oral-sadistic impulses, the latter the 
danger pertaining, as he felt, to the genital function 
as such because of its penetrating nature. 

These fears contributed again and again to his 
flight to the ‘ breast’ mother. He could achieve 
relative stability only on a predominantly pre- 
genital level. The forward movement of the 
libido was impeded, because anxiety and guilt were 
too great and the ego was unable to evolve adequate 
defences. Thus the genital organization could not 
be sufficiently stabilized,* which implied a strong 
tendency to regression. The inter-play between 
the phenomena of fixation and regression could be 
seen at every step of his development. 


Diminished Repression of Edipus Desires 
The analysis of the various anxiety situations 
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which I have described had the effect of bringing 
Richard’s (Edipus desires and anxieties more fully 
to the fore. But his ego could only maintain those 
desires by the use of certain defences 
(which I shall deal with in this section). These 
defences, however, could only become effective 
because some anxiety had been lessened by analysis, 
and this also implied a lessening of fixations. 

When the repression of Richard’s genital desires 
was to some extent lifted, his castration fear came 
more fully under analysis and found expression in 
various ways, with a corresponding modification in 
his methods of defence. In the third hour after my 
return Richard went out into the garden and spoke 
of his wish to climb mountains, particularly Snow- 
don, which he had mentioned earlier in the course 
of his analysis. While he was talking he noticed 
clouds in the sky and suggested that a dangerous 
storm was gathering. On such days, he said, he 
felt sorry for mountains which have a bad time 
when a storm breaks over them. This expressed 
his fear of the ‘ bad ’ father, represented by bombs 
and thunderstorms in the earlier material. The 
wish to climb Snowdon, symbolizing his desire for 
sexual intercourse with his mother, at once called 
up the fear of castration by the ‘ bad ’ father, and 
the storm which was breaking thus meant a danger 
to his mother as well as to himself. 

During the same hour Richard told me that he 
was going to make five drawings. He mentioned 
that he had seen a swan with four ‘ sweet ’ cygnets. 
In playing with the fleet, Richard allocated one 
ship to me and one to himself ; I was going on a 
pleasure trip in my ship and so was he in his. At 
first he moved his ship away, but soon brought it 
round and put it quite close to mine. This touching 
of ships had in former material—particularly in 
relation to his parents—repeatedly symbolized 
sexualintercourse. In this play, therefore, Richard 
was expressing his genital desires as well as his 
hope for potency. The five drawings he said he 
was going to give me represented himself (the swan) 
giving me—or rather his mother—four children 
(the cygnets). 

A few days earlier, as we have seen, there had 
been a similar incident in the fleet game: ‘ Vam- 
pire ’’ (Richard) touching ‘ Rodney’ (his mother). 
At that time it had led to an abrupt change of play 
caused by Richard’s fear lest his genital desires 
should be dominated by his oral-sadistic impulses. 
During the following few days, however, anxiety 
was in some measure relieved, aggression was 
lessened, and concurrently some methods of 
defence became strengthened. Hence a similar 
play incident (his ship touching mine on the 


* Here a question of terminology arises. Freud (1923 b) 
decided to describe the infantile genital organization as a 
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| and that the whole interest centres on the penis. 

My experience does not confirm this point of view; and 
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(or ‘genital organization’). I shall give my reasons for 
this choice of term more fully in the general theoretical 
summary later in this paper. 


pleasure trip) could now take place without giving 
rise to anxiety and to the repression of his genital 
desires. | 
Richard’s growing belief that he would achieve 
potency was bound up with a greater hope that his 
mother could be preserved. He was now able to 
allow himself the phantasy that she would love him 
as a man and permit him to take his father’s place. 
This led to the hope that she would become his 
ally and protect him against all his rivals. For 
instance, Richard took the blue crayon and the 
red crayon (his mother and himself) and stood them 
up side by side on the table. Then the black 
crayon (his father) was marched towards them and 
was driven off by the red crayon, while the blue 
crayon drove off the purple one (his brother). This 
play expressed Richard’s wish that his mother, in 
unison with himself, should drive off his dangerous 
father and brother. His mother as a strong figure, 
fighting against the bad men and their dangerous 
genitals, also appeared in an association to Drawing 
II, for he said that the blue mother in the West 
was preparing to fight the East and regain her 
countries there. As we know, on the right-hand 
side of Drawing IJ she had been overwhelmed by 
the genital attacks of the three men, his father, his 
brother and himself. In Drawing IV, which I shall 
describe a little later, Richard, by extending the 
blue over most of the drawing, expressed his hope 
that his mother would regain her lost territory. 
Then—restored and revived—she would be able to 
help and protect him. Because of this hope of 
restoring and reviving his good object, which 
implied his belief that he could cope more success- 
fully with his aggression, Richard was able to 
experience his genital desires more strongly. Also, 
since his anxiety was lessened, he could turn his 
ion outwards and take up in phantasy 
the fight with his father and brother for the 
possession of his mother. In his play with the 
fleet he arranged his ships to form one long row, 
with the smallest ship in front. The meaning of 
this game was that he had annexed his father’s 
and brother’s genitals and added them to his own. 
He felt that by this phantasied victory over his 
rivals he had achieved potency. 
Drawing III is one of a series of drawings in 
which plants, starfishes, ships and fishes figured in 
various combinations, and which appeared fre- 
quently during the analysis. Just as in the type 
of drawing representing the empire, there was a 
great variation in details, but certain elements 
always represented the same object and situation. 
The plants underneath the water stood for his 
mother’s genitals ; there were usually two plants 
with a space in between. The plants also stood for 
his mother’s breasts, and when one of the starfishes 
was in between the plants, this invariably meant 
that the child was in possession of his mother’s 
breasts or having sexual intercourse with her. The 
jagged points in the shape of the starfish repre- 


sented teeth and symbolized the baby’s oral- 
sadistic impulses. 

In starting Drawing ITI] Richard first drew the 
two ships, then the large fish and some of the little 
ones around it. While drawing these, he became 
more and more eager and alive and filled in the 
space with baby fishes. Then he drew my attention 
to one of the baby fishes being covered by a fin of 
the ‘Mum-fish’ and said: ‘This is the youngest 
baby.’ The drawing suggests that the baby fish 
was being fed by the mother. I asked Richard 
whether he was among the little fishes, but he said 
he was not. He also told me that the starfish 
between the plants was a grown-up person and that 
the smaller starfish was a half-grown person, and 
explained that this was his brother ; he also pointed 
out that the ‘ Sunfish ’ periscope was ‘ sticking into 
Rodney’. I suggested to him that the ‘Sunfish’ 
represented himself (the sun standing for the son) 
and that the periscope sticking into ‘ Rodney ’ (the 
mother) meant his sexual intercourse with his 
mother. 

Richard’s statement that the starfish between 
the plants was a grown-up person implied that it 
stood for his father, while Richard was represented 
by the ‘ Sunfish ’, the ship which was even bigger 
than ‘Rodney’ (his mother). In this way he 
expressed the reversal of the father-son relation. 
At the same time he indicated his love for his 
father, and his wish to make reparation, by putting 
the starfish-father between the plants and thus 
allotting him the position of a gratified child. 

The material presented in this section shows that 
the positive Gdipus situation and genital position 
had come more fully to the fore. Richard had, as 
we have seen, achieved this by various methods. 
One of them was to make his father into the baby 
—a baby which was not deprived of gratification 
and therefore would be ‘ good ’—while he himself 
annexed his father’s penis. 

Until then Richard, who appeared in various 
r6les in this type of drawing, had always recognized 
himself in the rdle of the child as well. For under 
the stress of anxiety he retreated to the idealized 
réle of the gratified and loving infant. Now he 
stated for the first time that he was not among 
the babies in the picture. This seemed to me 
another indication of the strengthening of ‘his 
genital position. He now felt that he could grow 
up and become sexually potent. In phantasy he 
could therefore produce children with his mother 
and no longer needed to put himself into the part 
of the baby. 

These genital desires and phantasies, however, 
gave rise to various anxieties, and the attempt to 
solve his (Edipus conflicts by taking his father’s 
place without having to fight him was only partially 
successful. Side by side with this relatively peace- 
ful solution we find evidence in the drawing of 
Richard’s fears that his father suspected his genital 

desires towards his mother, kept close watch over 
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Richard and would castrate him. For when I had 
interpreted to Richard his reversal of the father- 
son situation, he told me that the plane on top was 
British and was patrolling. It will be remembered 
that the periscope of the submarine sticking into 
‘Rodney’ represented Richard’s wish for sexual 
intercourse with his mother. This implied that he 
was trying to oust his father and therefore expected 
his father to be suspicious of him. I then inter- 
preted to him that he meant that his father was 
not only changed into a child, but was present as 
well in the réle of the paternal super-ego; the father 
who watched him, tried to prevent him from having 
sexual intercourse with his mother and threatened 
him with punishment. (The patrolling plane.) 

I furthermore interpreted that Richard himself 
had been ‘ patrolling ’ his parents, for he was not 
only inquisitive about their sexual life but uncon- 
sciously strongly desired to interfere with it and to 
separate his parents. 

Drawing IV illustrates the same material in a 
different way. While colouring the blue sections 
Richard had been singing the National Anthem, 
and he explained that his mother was the Queen 
and he was the King. Richard had become the 
father and had acquired the potent father genital. 
When he had finished the drawing and looked at it, 
he told me that there was ‘ plenty of Mum’ and 
of himself in it and that they ‘could really beat 
Dad’. He showed me that there was little of the 
‘bad’ father there (black). Since the father had 
been made into a harmless infant, there seemed to 
be no need to beat him. However, Richard had 
not much confidence in this omnipotent solution, 
as was shown by his saying that together with his 
mother he could beat his father if necessary. The 
lessening of anxiety had enabled him to face the 
rivalry with his-father and even the fight with 
him. 

While colouring the purple sections, Richard 
sang the Norwegian and Belgian anthems and said 
‘he’s all right’. The smallness of the purple 
sections (in comparison with the blue and red) 
indicates that his brother too had been changed 
into a baby. The singing of the two anthems of 
small allied countries showed me that the ‘ he’s all 
right ’ referred to both his father and brother, who 
had become harmless children. The repressed love 
for his father had at this juncture of the analysis 
come more into the open. However, Richard felt 
he could not eliminate his father in his dangerous 
aspects. Moreover, his own faces—in so far as 
they were unconsciously equated with the black 
father—appeared to him as a source of danger and 
could also not be eliminated. This acknowledge- 
ment of his psychic reality is shown in the fact 
that black was not left out of the picture, though 
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Richard comforted himself by saying that there 
was only a little of the Hitler-father in it. 

In the various ways which helped to strengthen 
Richard’s genital position we see some of the com- 
promises which the ego attempts to bring about 
between the demands of the super-ego and the id. 
While Richard’s id-impulses were gratified by his 
phantasy of sexual intercourse with his mother, 
the impulse to murder his father was circumvented 
and the reproaches of the super-ego were therefore 
diminished. The demands of the super-ego were, 
however, only partially satisfied, because though 
the father was spared, he was ousted from his 
position with his mother. 

Such compromises are an essential part of every 

stage in the child’s normal development. Whenever 
great fluctuations between libidinal positions occur, 
the defences are disturbed and new compromises 
have to be found. For instance, in the preceding 
section I have shown that, when Richard’s oral 
anxieties were diminished, he attempted to cope 
with the conflict between his fears and desires by 
putting himself in phantasy into the réle of an 
ideal baby who would not disturb the family peace. 
When the genital position was strengthened, how- 
ever, and Richard could face his castration fear to 
a greater extent, a different compromise came 
about. Richard maintained his genital desires but 
avoided guilt by changing his father and brother 
into babies whom he would produce with his 
mother. Compromises of this kind at any stage of 
development can only bring about relative stability 
if the quantity of anxiety and guilt is not excessive | 
in relation to the strength of the ego. 

I have dealt in such detail with the influence of 
anxiety and defences on genital development 
because it does not seem to me possible fully to 
understand sexual development without taking 
into account the fluctuations between the different 
stages of libidinal organization and the particular 
anxieties and defences which characterize those 


‘Stages. 


Anwieties Relating to the Internalized Parents 


Drawings V and VJ need some introduction. 
Richard had developed a sore throat and a slight 
temperature the evening before, but nevertheless 
came to analysis, since it was warm summer 
weather. As I pointed out earlier, sore throats and 
colds were among his symptoms and, even when 
they were slight, gave rise in him to great hypo- 
chondriacal anxiety. At the beginning of the hour 
during which he made Drawings V and VJ he was 
extremely anxious and worried. He told me that 
his throat felt very hot and that he had some - 
poison behind his nose. His next association, 
produced with great resistance, was his fear that 


t that at the same time the libidinal 

is father’s penis, which had been strongly 
also came up, and in its most primary form. 
looking again at the picture of the monster against 


* It is 
ane 


which the little man was fighting, Richard said: ‘The 
monster’s awful to look at, but tis meat might be delicious 
to eat.’ 
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his food might be poisoned—a fear of which he had 
been conscious for years, though it was only with 
difficulty that, on this occasion as well as on 
former ones, he could bring it up in the analysis. 

During this hour Richard frequently looked out 
of the window in a suspicious way. When he saw 
two men talking to each other, he said that they 
were spying on him. This was one of the repeated 
indications of his paranoid fears which related to 
his watching and persecuting father and brother, 
but above all centred on his parents in a secret and 
hostile alliance against him. In my interpretation 
I linked this suspicion with the fear of internal 
persecutors spying on him and plotting against him 
—an anxiety which had come up earlier in his 
analysis. A little later Richard suddenly put 
his finger as far down as he could into his 
throat and seemed very worried. He explained to 
me that he was looking for germs. I interpreted 
to him that the germs also stood for Germans (the 
black Hitler father in unison with myself) and 
were in his mind connected with the two spying 
men, ultimately his parents. Thus the fear of 
germs was closely connected with his fear of being 
poisoned which unconsciously referred to his 
parents, though he did not consciously suspect 
them. The cold had stirred up these paranoid 
fears. 

During this hour Richard had been making 
Drawings V and VJ, and the only association I 
could get on that day was that VJ was the same 
empire as V. In fact these two drawings were 
made on the same piece of paper. 

On the following day Richard had completely 
recovered from his sore throat and appeared in a 
very different mood. He described vividly how 
much he had enjoyed his breakfast, particularly 
the shredded wheat, and showed me how he had 
munched it up. (He had eaten very little during 
the previous two days.) His stomach, he said, had 
been quite small, thin and drawn in, and ‘ the bi 
bones in it’ had been ‘ sticking out’ until he had 
his breakfast. These ‘ big bones’ stood for his 
father, or rather his father’s genital, represented 
in the earlier material at times by the monster, at 
times by the octopus. They e the bad 
aspect of his father’s genital, while the ‘ delicious 
meat’ of the monster expressed the desirable aspect 
of his father’s penis. I interpreted the shredded 
wheat as standing for the ‘ good ’ mother (the good 
breast and milk) since he had compared it on an 
earlier occasion to a bird’s nest. Because his 
belief in the ‘good’ internalized mother had 
increased, he felt less afraid of internal persecutors 
(the bones and the monster). 

The analysis of the unconscious meaning of the 
sore throat had led to a diminution of anxieties 
with a corresponding change in the methods of 
defence. Richard’s mood and associations during 
this hour clearly expressed this change. The world 
had suddenly become beautiful to him : he admired 


the countryside, my frock, my shoes, and said that 
I looked beautiful. He also spoke of his mother 
with great love and admiration. Thus, with the 
lessening of fears of internal persecutors, the 
external world appeared improved and more trust- 
worthy to him and his capacity to enjoy it had 
increased, At the same time it was noticeable that 
his depression had given way to a hypomanic mood 
in which he denied his fears of persecution. In fact 
it was the lessening of anxiety which had allowed 
the manic defence against depression to come up. 
Richard’s hypomanic mood did not, of course, last, 
and in the further course of his analysis depression 
and anxiety appeared again and again. 

I have so far mainly referred to Richard’s 
relation to his mother as an ‘ external’ object. It 
had, however, become evident earlier in his 
analysis that the part she played as an external 
object was constantly interlinked with the part 
she played as an internal object. For the sake of 
clarity I have reserved this point to be illustrated 
by Drawings V and VJ, which bring out vividly 
the réle of the internalized parents in Richard’s 
mental life. ; 

In this hour Richard picked up Drawings V and 
VI, which he had made the day before, and freely 
associated to them. Now that his depression and 
hypochondriacal anxieties had diminished, he was 
able to face the anxieties which had been under- 
lying his depression. He pointed out to me that 
V looked like a bird and a ‘ very horrid’ one. The 
light blue on top was a crown, the purple bit was 
the eye, and the beak was ‘ wide open’. This beak, 
as can be seen, was formed by the red and purple 
sections on the right, that is to say by the colours 
which always stood for himself and his brother. 

I interpreted to him that the light blue crown 
showed that the bird was his mother—the Queen, 
the ideal mother of former material—who now 
appeared as greedy and destructive. The fact that 
her beak was formed by red and purple sections 
expressed Richard’s projection on to his mother of 
his own (as well as his brother’s) oral-sadistic 
impulses. 

It appears from this material that Richard had 
taken an important step in the direction of facing 
his psychic reality, for he had become able to 
express the projection of his oral-sadistic and 
cannibalistic impulses on to his mother. Further- 
more, as shown in Drawing V, he had allowed the 
‘ good ’ and ‘ bad’ aspects of the mother to come 
together more closely. The prototypes of these 
two aspects, usually kept more widely apart from _ 
each other, were the ‘ good ’, loved breast and the 
‘bad’, hated breast. In fact, the defences by 
means of splitting and isolating can also be seen 
in this drawing, for the left-hand side of the picture 
is completely blue. On the right-hand side of 
Drawing V, however, the mother appears simul- 
taneously as the ‘ horrid’ bird (open beak) and as 
the queen (light blue crown). With the lessening 
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of denial of his psychic reality, Richard had also 
become more able to face external reality, for this 
made it possible for him to recognize the fact that 
his mother had actually frustrated him and had 
therefore aroused his hatred. 

Following my interpretations of Drawing V, 
Richard repeated emphatically that the bird looked 
‘horrid’ and gave some associations about 
Drawing VI. It, too, looked like a bird, he said, 
but without a head ; and the black at the bottom 
of it was ‘ big job’ dropping out from it. He said 
it was all ‘ very horrid ’. 

In my interpretation of Drawing VI I reminded 
him that he had told me the day before that the 
two empires were the same. I suggested that VJ 
represented himself, and that by internalizing the 
‘horrid bird’ (Drawing V) he felt he had become 
like it. The open beak stood for his mother’s 
greedy mouth, but also expressed his own desires 
to devour her, for the colours by which the beak 
was formed stood for himself and his brother (the 
greedy babies). In his mind he had devoured his 
mother as a destructive and devouring object. 
When in eating the breakfast food he had internal- 
ized the ‘ good’ mother, he felt that she was pro- 
tecting him against the internalized ‘ bad’ father, 
the ‘ bones in his stomach’. When he internalized 
the ‘horrid’ bird mother he felt that she had 
become linked up with the monster father, and 
in his mind this terrifying combined parent figure 
was attacking him from within and eating him up 
as well as attacking him from without and castrat- 
ing him.® 

Thus Richard felt mutilated and castrated by 
the ‘bad’ internal and external parents who 
retaliated for his attacks on them, and he expressed 
these fears in Drawing VI, for the bird appears 
there without a head, As a result of his oral- 
sadistic impulses towards his parents in the process 
of internalizing them, they had in his mind turned 
into correspondingly greedy and destructive 
enemies, Moreover, because he felt that by 
devouring his parents he had changed them into 
monster and bird, he experienced not only fear of 
these internalized persecutors but also guilt, all 
the more because he feared that he had exposed 
the.‘ good ’ internal mother to the attacks of the 
internal monster. His guilt also related to his anal 
attacks on the external and internal parents which 
he had expressed by the ‘ horrid big job ’ dropping 
out of the bird.* 

In the preceding hour, when Richard made these 
drawings, he had been so much under the sway of 
anxiety that he could not associate to them ; now 
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some relief of anxiety had made it possible for him 
to give associations. 

An earlier drawing (VII) which expresses the 
internalization of ‘his objects even more clearly 
than Drawings V and VJ is of interest in this con- 
nection. When Richard finished this pattern 
drawing, he made a line round it and filled in the 
background with red. I found that this repre- 
sented his ‘ inside ’, containing his father, mother, 
brother and himself in relation to each other. In 
his associations to this drawing he expressed his 
satisfaction about the increase of the light blue 
sections, i.e. his mother. He also spoke of his hope 
that his brother would be his ally. His jealousy of 
his brother often made him suspicious and fright- 
ened of his brother as a rival. But at this moment 
he stressed the alliance with his brother. Further- 
more he pointed out that one of the black sections 
was completely surrounded by his mother, brother 
and himself. The implication was that he was 
trying to protect the loved internal mother from 
the dangerous internal father.’ 

In the light of the material presented in this 
section, it appears that the part which the ‘ good’ 
mother, so often idealized, played in Richard’s | 
emotional life referred to the internal mother as 
well as to the external mother. For instance, when 
he expressed the hope that the blue mother in the 
West would extend her territory (cf. Drawing IJ), 
this hope applied to his inner world as well as to 
the outer world. The belief in the ‘ good ’ internal 
mother was his greatest support. Whenever this 
belief was strengthened, hope and confidence and 
a greater feeling of security set in. When this 
feeling of confidence was shaken—+ither by illness 
or other causes—then depression and hypo- 
chondriacal anxieties increased. Moreover, when 
Richard’s fears of persecutors, of the ‘bad’ 
mother and the ‘ bad’ father, increased, he also 
felt that he could not protect his loved internal 
objects from the danger of destruction and death ; 
and their death inevitably meant the end of his 
own life. Here we touch upon the fundamental 
anxiety of the depressive individual, which in my 
experience derives from the infantile depressive 
position. 

A significant detail from his analysis illustrates 
Richard’s fear of the death of his external and 
internal objects. As I said earlier, his almost 
personal relation to the playroom was one of the 
characteristic features in the transference situation. 
After my journey to London, which had strongly 
stirred up Richard’s fear of air-raids and death, 
for some analytic sessions he could not bear having 


_* It is relevant to recall here that he had been circum- 
cised at the age of three and that ever since he had had a 
ah: conscious fear of doctors and operations. 

_ * Urethral impulses and anxieties were no less important 
in his phantasies, but do not specifically enter into this 


: This drawing also represented his mother’s ‘inside’, 
where the same struggle was going on. Richard and his 


brother ap in the réle of her protective inner objects 
and his fi as her inner object. 

* There is little doubt that such anxieties are apt in 
turn to produce colds or other physical illnesses, or at 
least to lower the resistance to them. This means that we 
are here confronted with a vicious circle, because these 
illnesses in turn reinforced all his fears. 
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the electric stove turned off until the very moment 
when we left the house. In one of the hours which 
I have described in connection with the analysis 
of Drawings III and IV this obsession disappeared. 
In these hours, together with the strengthening of 
his genital desires and the diminution of anxiety 
and depression, the phantasy that he would be 
able to give ‘good’ babies to me and to his 
mother, and his love for the baby, played a growing 
part in his associations. His obsessional insistence 
on keeping alight the stove in the room as long as 
possible was a measure of his depression.® 


Summary of the Boy's Case History 

Richard's failure to establish the genital position 
securely was largely caused by his incapacity to 
deal with anxiety in the early stages of his develop- 
ment. The great part which the ‘bad’ breast 
played in Richard’s emotional life was connected 
with his unsatisfactory feeding period and the 
strong oral-, urethral- and anal-sadistic impulses 
and phantasies which it stimulated. Richard's 
fears of the ‘ bad’ breast were to a certain extent 
counteracted by the idealization of the ‘ good’ 
breast, and in this way some of his love for his 
mother could be maintained. The bad qualities 
of the breast and his oral-sadistic impulses towards 
it were largely transferred to his father’s penis. In 
addition, he experienced strong oral-sadistic im- 
pulses towards his father’s penis, derived from 
jealousy and hatred in the early positive Cidipus 
situation. His father’s genital therefore turned in 
his phantasy into a dangerous, biting and poisonous 
object. The fear of the penis as an external and 
internal persecutor was so strong that trust in the 
good and productive qualities of the penis could 
not develop. In this way Richard’s early feminine 
‘position was disturbed at the root by fears of 
persecution. These difficulties, experienced in the 
inverted CE&dipus situation, interacted with the 
castration fear stimulated by his genital desires 
towards his mother. The hatred of his father 
which accompanied these desires, and expressed 
itself in the impulse to bite off his father’s penis, 
led to the fear of being castrated in the same way, 
and therefore increased the repression of his genital 
desires. 

One of the features of Richard's illness was a 
growing inhibition of all his activities and interests. 
This was linked with the severe repression of his 
aggressive tendencies, which was particularly 
marked in relation to his mother. In relation to 
his father and other men aggression was less 
repressed, though very much restrained by fear. 
Richard’s predominant attitude to men was to 
pacify potential attackers and persecutors. 

Richard's iveness was least inhibited in 
relation to other children, though he was much too 
frightened to express it directly. His hatred of 
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children, as well as his fear of them, was partly 
derived from the attitude towards his father’, 

penis. The destructive penis and the destructive 
and greedy child who would exhaust the mother 
and ultimately destroy her were closely linked up 
with each other in his mind. For he unconsciously 
strongly maintained the equation ‘ penis = child’. 
He felt, too, that the ‘bad’ penis could only 
produce ‘ bad ’ children. 

Another determining factor in his phobia of 
children was his jealousy of his brother and of any 
children his mother might have in the future. His 
unconscious sadistic attacks on the babies inside 
his mother’s body were linked up with his hatred 
of his father’s penis inside his mother. In one 
connection only could his love towards children 
show itself at times, and that was in a friendly 
attitude towards babies. 

We know already that it was only by idealizing 
the mother-baby relationship that he could main- 
tain his capacity for love. Because of his uncon- 
scious fear and guilt about his own oral-sadistic 
impulses, however, infants predominantly repre- 
sented to him oral-sadistic beings. This was one 
of the reasons why he could not in phantasy fulfil 
his longing to give children to his mother. More 
fundamental still, oral anxiety had in his early 
development increased the fear connected with the 
aggressive aspects of the genital function and of his 
own penis. Richard’s fear that his oral-sadistic 
impulses would deminate his genital desires and 
that his penis was a destructive organ was one of 
the main causes of his repression of his genital 
desires. Hence one essential means of making his 
mother happy and making reparation for the babies 
which he felt he had destroyed was barred to him. 
In all these various ways his oral-sadistic impulses, 
phantasies and fears interfered again and again 
with his genital development. 

In the preceding sections I have referred 
repeatedly to the regression to the oral stage as a 
defence against the additional anxieties arising 
in the genital position ; it is, however, important 
not to overlook the part played by fixation in these 
processes. Because his oral-, urethral- and anal- 
sadistic anxieties were excessive, fixation to these 
levels was very strong; in consequence, the 
genital organization was weak and the tendency 
to repression marked. However, in spite of his 
inhibitions, he had developed some sublimated 
genital trends. Moreover, in so far as his desires 
were predominantly directed towards his mother, 
and his feelings of jealousy and hatred towards his 
father, he had achieved several essential features of 
the (Edipus situation and of heterosexual develop- 
ment. This picture was, however, in some ways 
deceptive since his love for his mother could only be 
maintained by reinforcing the oral elements in his 
relation to her and by idealizing the ‘ breast’ 


6 ing the stove alight also had the unconscious meaning of proving to himself that he was not castrated, 


and also that his father was not castrated, 
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mother. We have seen that in his drawings the 
blue sections always stood for his mother; this 
choice of colour was connected with his love of the 
cloudless blue sky and expressed his longing for an 
ideal bountiful breast which would never frustrate 
him. 

The fact that Richard was thus enabled in some 
ways to keep alive his love for his mother had 
given him what little measure of stability he 

possessed, and had also allowed him to develop his 
heterosexual tendencies to a certain extent. It 
was obvious that anxiety and feelings of guilt 
entered largely into his fixation to his mother. 
Richard was very devoted to her, but in a rather 
infantile way. He could hardly bear to leave her 
out of sight and showed few signs of developing 
an independent and manly relation to her. His 
attitude towards other women—though far from 
being truly manly and independent—was in 
striking contrast to his great love and even blind 
admiration for his mother. His behaviour with 
women was very precocious, in some ways like that 
of a grown-up Don Juan. He tried to ingratiate 
himself in various ways, even by blatant flattery. 
At the same time he was often critical and con- 
temptuous of women and amused if they were 
taken in by his flattery. 

Here we see two contrasting attitudes to women 
which bring to mind Freud’s (1912; 207-9) 
description. Speaking. of the ‘disunion between 
the tender and sensual currents of erotic feeling ’ 
in some men who suffer, as Freud deseribes it, from 
* psychical impotence ’, i.c. who can only be potent 
under certain circumstances, he says: ‘ The erotic 
life of such people remains dissociated, divided 
between two channels, the same two that are 
personified in art as heavenly and earthly (or 
animal) love. Where such men love they have no 
desire and where they desire they cannot love.’ 

There is an analogy between Frend’s description 
and Richard’s attitude to his mother. It was the 

‘genital’ mother whom he feared and hated, 
while he turned his love and tenderness towards 
the ‘ breast’ mother. This division between the 
two currents became apparent in the contrast 

_ between his attitude to his mother and to other 
women. While his genital desires towards his 
mother were strongly repressed and she therefore 
remained an object of love and admiration, these 
desires could become to some extent active towards 
women other than his mother. But those women 
were then objects of criticism and contempt to him. 
They stood for the ‘ genital’ mother, and it appeared 
that his horror of genitality and his urge to repress 
it were reflected in his attitude of contempt towards 
objects who aroused his genital desires. 

Among the anxieties which accounted for his 
fixation and regression to the ‘ breast’ mother, 
Richard’s fear of his mother’s ‘ inside’ as a place 
full of persecutors played a predominant part. For 
the ‘ genital’ mother, who was to him the mother 
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in sexual intercourse with the father, also con- 
tained the ‘bad’ father’s genital—or rather a 
multitude of his genitals—thus forming a dangerous 
alliance with the father against the son; she also 
contained the hostile babies. In addition, there 
was the anxiety about his own penis as a 
dangerous organ which would injure and damage 
his loved mother. 

The anxieties which disturbed Richard’s genital 
development were closely linked with his relation 
to his parents as internalized figures. To the 
picture of his mother’s ‘ inside ’ as a place of danger 
corresponded the feelings he had about his own 
‘inside’. In previous sections we have seen that 
the ‘ good’ mother (e.g. the good breakfast food) 
was protecting him internally against the father, 
‘ the long bones sticking out ’in his stomach, This 
picture of the mother protecting him against the 
internalized father corresponded to the mother- 
figure whom Richard felt urged to protect against 
the ‘bad’ father—a mother endangered by the 
oral and genital attacks of the internal monster. 
Ultimately, however, he felt her to be endangered 
by his own oral-sadistic attacks on her. Drawing 
II showed the bad men (his father, brother and 
himself) overwhelming and swallowing up his 
mother. This fear derived from Richard’s funda- 
mental feeling of guilt about having destroyed 
(devoured) his mother and her breasts by his oral- 
sadistic attacks in the process of internalizing her. 
In addition, he expressed his guilt about his anal- 
sadistic attacks in Drawing VJ, for he pointed out 
the ‘ horrid big job’ dropping out from the bird. 
The equation between his own feces and the black 
Hitler-father became apparent earlier on in his 
analysis when he began to make the empire 
drawings ; for in the earliest drawing Richard had 
introduced the black as standing for himself, but 
soon decided that red stood for himself and black 
for his father; he afterwards maintained this 
arrangement throughout the drawings. This 
equation was further illustrated by some of the 
associations to Drawings V and VI. In Drawing V 
the black section represented the ‘ bad’ father. In 
Drawing VI it represented the ‘horrid big job’ 
dropping out of the mutilated bird. 

To Richard’s fear of his own destructiveness 
corresponded the fear of his mother as a dangerous 
and retaliating object. The ‘ horrid bird ’ with the 
open beak was a projection on to his mother of his 
oral-sadistic impulses. Richard’s actual experi- 
ences of being frustrated by his mother could not 
by themselves account for his having built up in his 
mind a terrifying picture of an internal devouring 
mother. It becomes clear in Drawing VI how very 
dangerous he felt the ‘ horrid’ bird mother to be. 
For the bird without a head represented himself 
and corresponded to his fear of castration by this 
dangerous mother united with the monster father 
as external enemies. Moreover, in internal situa- 
tions he felt threatened by the alliance of the 
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internalized ‘ horrid ’ bird mother and the monster 
father. These internal danger situations were the 
main cause of his hypochondriacal and persecutory 
fears, 

When Richard had become able during his 
analysis to face the psychological fact that his loved 
object was also his hated object and that the light 
blue mother, the queen with the crown, was linked 
in his mind with the horrid bird with the beak, he 
could establish his love for his mother more securely. 
His feelings of love had become more closely linked 
with his feelings of hatred, and his happy experi- 
ences with his mother were no longer kept so widely 
apart from his experiences of frustration. He was 
therefore no longer driven on the one hand to 
idealize the ‘ good ’ mother so strongly and on the 
other hand to form such a terrifying picture of the 
‘bad’ mother. Whenever he could allow himself 
to bring the two aspects of the mother together, 
this implied that the bad aspect was mitigated by 
the good one. This more secure ‘ good’ mother 
could then protect him against the ‘ monster’ 
father. This again implied that at such times she 
was not felt to be so fatally injured by his oral 
greed and by the ‘bad’ father, which in turn 
meant that he felt that both he and his father had 
become less dangerous. The good mother could 


come to, life once more, and Richard’s depression © 


therefore lifted. 

His increased hope of keeping the analyst and 
his mother alive as internal and external objects 
was bound up with the strengthening of his genital 
position and with a greater capacity to experience 
his CEdipus desires. Reproduction, the creation of 
“good” babies, which he unconsciously felt to be 
the most important means of combating death 
and the fear of death, had now become more 
possible to him in phantasy. Because he was less 
afraid of being carried away by his sadistic 
impulses, Richard believed that he would be able 
to produce ‘good’ babies ; for the creative and 
productive aspect of the male genital (his father’s 
as well as his own) had come more strongly to the 
fore. The trust in his own constructive and 
reparative tendencies, as well as in his internal and 
external objects, had increased. His belief not 
only in the ‘ good’ mother but also in the ‘ good ’ 
father had become strengthened. His father was 
no longer such a dangerous enemy that Richard 
could not face the fight with him as a hated rival. 
Thus he made an important step towards the 
strengthening of his genital position and towards 
facing the conflicts and fears bound up with his 
genital desires, 


Extracts From Case History ILLUSTRATING THE 
Grrau’s CEprevs DEVELOPMENT 

I have discussed some of the anxieties which 

disturb genital development in the boy and I shall 

now put forward some material from the case 

history of a little gir—one which I have already 
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described from various angles in earlier publica- 
tions. (1932; 23-5, 26-8, 47, 61, 161-2 and 


1936: 41-3. Cf. also 1929.) isa dintecial haa 


certain advantages for purposes of presentation, 
for it is simple and straightforward. _ Most of this 


case material has been published previously; I 


shall however add a few details so far unpublished 


as well as some new interpretations which I could 
not have made at the time but which, in retrospect, 
seem to be fully borne out by the material. 

My patient Rita, who was two years and nine 
months old at the beginning of her analysis, was a 
very difficult child to bring up. She suffered from 
anxieties of various kinds, from inability to tolerate 
frustration, and from frequent states of unhappi- 
ness. She showed marked obsessional features 


which had been increasing for some time, and she © 


insisted on elaborate obsessional ceremonials. She 
alternated between an exaggerated ‘ goodness ’, 
accompanied by feelings of remorse, and states of 
‘naughtiness’’ when she attempted to dominate 
everybody around her. She also had difficulties 
over eating, was ‘faddy ’ and frequently suffered 
from loss of appetite. Though she was a very 
intelligent child, the development and integration 
of her personality were held back by the strength 
of her neurosis. 

She often cried, apparently without cause, and 
when asked by her mother why she was crying 
answered : ‘ Because I’m sosad.’ To the question: 
‘Why are you so sad?’ she replied: ‘ Because 
I’m crying.’ Her feelings of guilt and unhappiness 
expressed themselves in constant questions to her 
mother : 
so on. She could not bear any reproach and, if 
reprimanded, either burst into tears or became 
defiant. Her feeling of insecurity in relation to her 
parents showed itself for instance in the following 
incident from her second year. Once, so I was 
told, she burst into tears because her father uttered 
a playful threat against a bear in her picture book 
with whom she had obviously identified herself. 

Rita suffered from a marked inhibition in play. 
The only thing she could do with her dolls, for 
instance, was to wash them and change their clothes 
in a compulsive way. As soon as she introduced 
any imaginative element, she had an outbreak of 
anxiety and stopped playing. 

The following are some relevant facts from her 
history. Rita was breast-fed for a few months ; 
then she had been given the bottle, which she had 
at first been unwilling to accept. Weaning from 
the bottle to solid food was again troublesome, and 
she was still suffering from difficulties over eating 
when I began her analysis. Moreover, at that 
time she was still being given a bottle at night. 
Her mother told me that she had given up trying 
to wean Rita from this last bottle because every 
such attempt caused the child great distress. With 
regard to Rita’s habit training, which was achieved 
early in her second year, I have reason to assume 


‘Am I good ?’ ‘ Do you love me ?’ and 
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that her mother had been rather too anxious over 
it. Rita’s obsessional neurosis proved to be closely 
connected with her early habit training. 

Rita shared her parents’ bedroom until she was 
nearly two, and she repeatedly witnessed sexual 
intercourse between her parents. When she was 
two years old, her brother was born, and at that 
time her neurosis broke out in full force. Another 
contributory circumstance was the fact that her 
mother was herself neurotic and obviously ambi- 
valent towards Rita. | 

Her parents told me that Rita was much more 
fond of her mother than of her father until the end 


of her first year. At the beginning of her second 


year she developed a marked preference for her 
father, together with pronounced jealousy of her 
mother. At fifteen months Rita repeatedly and 
unmistakably expressed the wish, when she sat on 
her father’s knee, to be left alone with him in the 
room, She could already put this into words. At 
the age of about eighteen months there was a 
striking change, which showed itself in an altered 
relation to both her parents, as well as in various 
symptoms such as night terrors and animal 
phobias (particularly of dogs). Her mother once 
again became the favourite, yet the child’s relation 
to her showed strong ambivalence. She clung to 
her mother so much that she could hardly let her 
out of her sight. This went together with attempts 
to dominate her and with an often unconcealed 
hatred of her. Concurrently Rita developed an 
outspoken dislike of her father. 

These facts were clearly observed at the time and 
reported to me by her parents. In the case of 
older children, parents’ reports about the earlier 
years are often unreliable, since, as time goes on, 
the facts are apt to be increasingly falsified in their 
memory. In Rita’s case the details were still fresh 
in her parents’ minds, and the analysis fully con- 
firmed all the essentials of their report. 


Early Relations to the Parents 


At the beginning of Rita’s second year some 
important elements of her Gidipus situation were 
plainly observable, such as her preference for her 
father and jealousy of her mother, and éven the 
wish to take her mother’s place with her father. 
In assessing Rita’s (Edipus development in her 
second year we have to consider some outstanding 
external factors. The child shared her parents’ 
bedroom and had ample opportunity for witnessing 
sexual intercourse between them; there was 
therefore a constant stimulus for libidinal desires 
and for jealousy, hatred and anxiety. When she 
was fifteen months old, her mother became 
pregnant, and the child unconsciously understood 
her mother’s condition; thus Rita’s desire to 
receive a baby from her father, as well as her 
rivalry with her mother, was strongly reinforced. 
As a consequence, her aggressiveness, and the 
ensuing anxiety and feelings of guilt, increased to 


such an extent that her (Edipus desires could not 
be maintained, 

The difficulties in Rita’s development cannot be 
explained, however, by these external stimuli 
alone. Many children are exposed to similar, and 
even to much more unfavourable, experiences 
without becoming seriously ill in consequence. 
We have therefore to consider the internal factors 
which, in interaction with the influences from 
without, Jed to Rita’s illness and to the disturbance — 
of her sexual development. 

As the analysis revealed, Rita’s oral-sadistic 
impulses were exceedingly strong and her capacity 
to tolerate tension of any kind was unusually low. 
These were some of the constitutional character- 
istics which determined her reactions to the early 
frustrations she suffered and from the beginning 
strongly affected her relation to her mother, When 
Rita’s positive CEdipus desires came to the fore at 
the end of her first year, this new relation to both 
parents reinforced Rita’s feelings of frustration, 
hatred and aggressiveness, with their concomitants 
of anxiety and guilt. She was unable to cope with 
these manifold conflicts and therefore could not 
maintain her genital desires. 

Rita’s relation to her mother was daninnuet by 


two great sources of anxiety : persecutory fear and 


depressive anxiety. In one aspect her mother 
represented a terrifying and retaliating figure. In 
another aspect she was Rita’s indispensable loved 
and good object, and Rita felt her own aggression 
as a danger to this loved mother. She was 
therefore overwhelmed by the fear of losing her. 
It was the strength of these early anxieties and 
feelings of guilt which largely determined Rita’s 
incapacity to tolerate the additional anxiety and 
guilt arising from the (idipus feelings—rivalry and 
hatred against her mother. In defence she 
repressed her hatred and over-compensated for it 
by excessive love, and this necessarily implied a 
regression to earlier stages of the libido. Rita’s 
relation to her father was also fundamentally 
influenced by these factors. Some of the resent- 
ment she felt towards her mother was deflected on 
to her father and reinforced the hatred of him 
which derived from the frustration of her Cidipus 
desires and wlhiich, towards the beginning of her 
second year, strikingly superseded her former love 
for her father. The failure to establish a satis- 
factory relation to her mother was repeated in her 
oral and genital relation to her father. Strong 
desires to castrate him (partly derived from frustra- 
tion in the feminine position, partly from penis 
envy in the male position) became clear in the 
analysis. 

Rita’s sadistic phantasies were thus closely 
bound up with grievances derived from frustration 
in various libidinal positions and experienced in the 
inverted as well as in the positive Gdipus situation, 
The sexual intercourse between her parents played 
an important part in her sadistic phantasies and 
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became in the child’s mind a dangerous and 
frightening event, in which her mother appeared 
as the victim of her father’s extreme cruelty. In 
consequence, not only did her father turn in her 
mind into someone dangerous to her mother but— 
in so far as Rita’s (idipus desires were maintained 
in identification with her mother—into a person 
dangerous towards herself. Rita’s phobia of dogs 
_ went back to the fear of the dangerous penis of her 
father which would bite her in retaliation for her 
own impulses to castrate him. Her whole relation 
to her father was profoundly disturbed because he 
had turned into a‘ bad man’. He was all the more 
hated because he became the embodiment of her 
own sadistic desires towards her mother. 

The following episode, reported to me by her 
mother, illustrates this last point. At the beginning 
of her third year Rita was out for a walk with her 
mother and saw a cabman beating his horses 
cruelly. Her mother was extremely indignant, 
and the little girl also expressed strong indignation. 
Later on in the day she surprised her mother by 
saying : ‘ When are we going out again to see the 
bad man beating the horses ?’, thus revealing the 
fact that she had derived sadistic pleasure from the 
experience and wished for its repetition. In her 
unconscious the cabman represented her father and 
the horses her mother, and her father was carrying 
out in sexual intercourse the child’s sadistic 
phantasies directed against her mother. The fear 
’ of her father’s ‘bad’ genital, together with the 
phantasy of her mother injured and destroyed by 
Rita’s hatred and by the ‘ bad ’ father—the cabman 
—interfered both with her positive and with her 
inverted (Edipus desires. Rita could neither 
identify herself with such a destroyed mother, nor 
allow herself to play in the homosexual position 
the réle of the father. Thus in these early stages 
neither position could be satisfactorily established. 


Some Instances from the Analytic Material 

The anxieties Rita experienced when she wit- 
nessed the primal scene are shown in the following 
material, 

On’ one occasion during the analysis she put a 
triangular brick on one side and said: ‘ That’s 
a little woman.’ She then took a ‘little hammer ’, 
as she called a long shaped brick, and hit the 
brick-box with it saying: ‘When the hammer hit 
hard, the little woman was so frightened.’ The 
triangular brick stood for herself, the “ hammer ’ 
for her father’s penis, the box for her mother, and 
the whole situation represented her witnessing the 
primal scene. It is significant that she hit the box 
exactly in a place where it happened to be stuck 
together only with paper, so that she made a hole 
in it. This was one of the instances when Rita 
showed me symbolically her unconscious know- 
ledge of the vagina and the part it played in her 
sexual theories. 

The next two instances relate to her castration 
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complex and penis envy. Rita was playing that 
she was travelling with her Teddy bear to the 
house of a ‘good’ woman where she was to be 


given ‘a marvellous treat’. This journey, how- | 


ever, did not go smoothly. Rita got rid of the engine 
driver and took his place. But he came back again 
and again and threatened her, causing her great 
anxiety. An object of contention between her and 
him was her Teddy bear whom she felt to be 
essential for the success of the journey. Here the 
bear represented her father’s penis, and her rivalry 
with her father was expressed by this fight over 
the penis. She had robbed her father of it, partly 
from feelings of envy, hatred and revenge, partly 
in order to take his place with her mother and—by 
means of her father’s potent penis—to make 
reparation for the injuries done to her mother in 
phantasy. 

The next instance is linked with her bed-time 
ritual, which had become more and more elaborate 
and compulsive as time went on and involved a 
corresponding ceremonial with her doll. The main 
point of it-was that she (and her doll as well) had 
to be tightly tucked up in the bed clothes, other- 
wise—as she said—a mouse or a ‘ Butzen ’ (a word 
of her own) would get in through the window and 
bite off her own ‘ Butzen’. The ‘ Butzen’ repre- 
sented both her father’s genital and her own: her 
father’s penis would bite off her own imaginary 
penis just as she desired to castrate him. As I see 
it now, the fear of her mother attacking the ‘ in- 
side ’ of her body also contributed to her fear of 
someone coming through the window. The room 
also represented her body and the assailant was her 
mother retaliating for the child’s attacks on her. 
The obsessional need to be tucked in with such 
elaborate care was a defence against all these fears. 


Super-Ego Development 

The anxieties and feelings of guilt described in 
the last two sections were bound up with Rita’s 
super-ego development. I found in her a cruel and 
unrelenting super-ego, such as underlies severe 
obsessional neurosis in adults. This development 
I could in the analysis trace back definitely to the 
beginning of her second year. In the light of my 
later experience I am bound to conclude that the 
beginnings of Rita’s super-ego reached back to the 
first few months of life. 

In the travelling game I have described, the 
engine driver represented her super-ego as well as 
her actual father. We also see her super-ego at 
work in Rita’s obsessional play with her doll, when 
she went through a ritual similar to her own bed- 
time ceremonial, putting the doll to sleep and 
tucking her up very elaborately. Once during the 
analysis Rita placed an elephant by the doll’s bed- 
side. As she explained, the elephant was to prevent 
the ‘ child’ (doll) from getting up, because other- 
wise the ‘ child’ would steal into its parents’ bed- 


room and either ‘do them some harm or take. 
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something away from them’. The elephant repre- 
sented her super-ego (her father and mother), and 
the attacks on her parents which it was to prevent 
were the expression of Rita’s own sadistic impulses 
centring on her parents’ sexual intercourse and her 
mother’s pregnancy. The super-ego was to make 
it impossible for the child to rob her mother of the 
baby inside her, to injure or destroy her mother’s 
body, as well as to castrate the father. 

A significant detail from her history was that 
early in her third year Rita repeatedly declared, 
when she was playing with dolls, that she was not 
the doll’s mother. In the context of the analysis it 
appeared that she could not allow herself to be the 
doll’s mother because the doll stood for her baby 
brother whom she wanted and feared to take away 
from her mother. Her guilt also related to her 
aggressive phantasies during her mother’s preg- 
naney. When Rita could not play at being her 
doll’s mother, this inhibition derived from her 
feelings of guilt as well as from her fear of a cruel 
mother-figure, infinitely more severe than her 
actual mother had ever been. Not only did Rita 
see her real mother in this distorted light, but she 
felt in constant danger from a terrifying internal 
mother-figare. I have referred to Rita’s phantasied 
attacks on her mother’s body and the corresponding 
anxiety that her mother would attack her and rob 
her of her imaginary babies, as well as to her fear 
of being attacked and castrated by her father. I 
would now go further in my interpretations. To 
the phantasied attacks on her body by her parents 
as external figures corresponded fear of inner 
attacks by the internalized persecuting parent- 
figures who formed the cruel part of her super-ego.!° 

The harshness of Rita’s super-ego often showed in 
her play during the analysis. For instance, she used 
to punish her doll cruelly ; then would follow an out- 
break of rage and fear. She was identified both with 
the harsh parents who inflict severe punishment 
and with the child who is being cruelly punished 
and bursts intoarage. This wasnotonly noticeable 
in her play but in her whole behaviour in general. 
At times she seemed to be the mouthpiece of a severe 
and unrelenting mother, at other times of an uncon- 
trollable, greedy and destructive infant. There 
seemed to be very little of her own ego to bridge 
these two extremes and to modify the intensity of 
the conflict. The gradual process of integration of 
her super-ego was severely interfered with, and she 
could not develop an individuality of her own. 


Persecutory and Depressive Anxieties Disturbing the 
(Edipus Development 
Rita’s depressive feelings were a marked feature 
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in her neurosis. Her states of sadness and crying 
without cause, her constant questions whether her 
mother loved her—all these were indications of her 
depressive anxieties. These anxieties were rooted 
in her relation to her mother’s breasts. In conse- 
quence of her sadistic phantasies, in which she had 
attacked the breast and her mother as a whole, 
Rita was dominated by fears which profoundly 
influenced her relation to her mother. In one 
aspect she loved her mother as a good and indis- 
pensable object and felt guilty because she had 
endangered her by her aggressive phantasies ; in 
another aspect she hated and feared her as the 
‘bad’ persecutory mother (in the first place the 
‘bad’ breast). These fears and complex feelings, 
which related to her mother both as an external 
and internal object, constituted her infantile 
depressive position. Rita was incapable of dealing 
with these acute anxieties and could not overcome 
her depressive position. 

In this connection some material from the early 
part of her analysis is significant. She scribbled 
on a piece of paper and blackened it with great 
vigour. Then’she tore it up and threw the scraps 
into a glass of water which she put to her mouth 
as if to drink‘from it. At that moment she stopped 
and said under her breath: ‘Dead woman.’ This 
material, with the same words, was repeated on 
another occasion. 

The piece of paper blackened, torn up and 
thrown into the water represented her mother 
destroyed by oral, anal and urethral means, and 
this picture of a dead mother related not only to 


the external mother when she was out of sight but 


also to the internal mother. Rita had to give up 
the rivalry with her mother in the Gidipus situation 
because her unconscious fear of loss of the internal 
and external object acted as a barrier to every 
desire which would increase her hatred of her 
mother and therefore cause her mother’s death. 
These anxieties, derived from the oral position, 
underlay the marked depression which Rita 
developed at her mother’s attempt to wean her of 
the last bottle. Rita would not drink the milk 
from a cup. She fell into a state of despair; she 
lost her appetite in general, refused food, clung 
more than ever to her mother, asking her again and 
again whether she loved her, if she had been 
naughty, and so on. Her analysis revealed that 
the weaning represented a cruel punishment for her 
aggressive desires and death wishes against her 
mother. Since the loss of the bottle stood for the 
final loss of the breast, Rita felt when the bottle 
was taken away that she had actually destroyed 
her mother. Even the presence of her mother 


1° In my General Theoretical Summary below I deal 
with the girl's super-ego development and the essential 
part the good internalized father plays in it. With Rita 
this aspect of her super-ego formation had not appeared 
in her analysis. A development in this direction, however, 
was indicated by the improved relation to her father 
towards the end of her analysis. As I see it now, the 


anxiety and guilt relating to her mother so much domi- 
nated her emotional life that both the relation to the 
external father and to the internalized father-figure were 
me The peared in former 
, This piece of material has not ap in 
publications. 
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could do no more than temporarily alleviate these 
fears. The inference suggests itself that while the 
lost bottle represented the lost good breast, the 
cup of milk which Rita refused in her state of 
depression following the weaning represented the 
destroyed and dead mother, just as the glass of 
water with the torn paper had represented the 
‘dead woman’. 

As I have suggested, Rita’s depressive anxieties 
about the death of her mother were bound up with 
persecutory fears relating to attacks on her own 
body by a retaliating mother. In fact such attacks 
always appear to a girl not only as a danger to her 
body, but as a danger to everything precious which 
in her mind her ‘ inside’ contains: her potential 
children, the ‘ good *’ mother and the ‘ good ’ father. 

The incapacity to protect these loved objects 
against external and internal persecutors is part of 
the most fundamental anxiety situation of girls,!* 

Rita’s relation to her father was largely deter- 
mined by the anxiety situations centring on her 
mother. Much of her hatred and fear of the ‘ bad ’ 
breast had been transferred to her father’s penis. 
Excessive guilt and fear of loss relating to her 
mother had also been transferred to her father. 
_ All this—together with the frustration suffered 

directly from her father—had interfered with the 
development of her positive Gidipus complex. 

Her hatred of her father was reinforced by penis 
envy and by rivalry with him in the inverted 
(Edipus situation. Her attempts to cope with her 
penis envy led to a reinforced belief in her imaginary 
penis. However, she felt this penis to be endangered 
by a bad father who would castrate her in retalia- 
tion for her own desires to castrate him. When 
Rita was afraid of her father’s ‘ Butzen’ coming 
into the room and biting off her own ‘ Butzen ’, 
that was an instance of her castration fear. 

Her desires to annex her father’s penis and to 
play his part with her mother were clear indications 
of her penis envy. This was illustrated by the play 
material I have quoted: she travelled with her 
Teddy bear, representing the penis, to the ‘ good 
woman’ who was to give them a ‘ marvellous 
treat’. The wish to possess a penis of her own, 
however, was—as her analysis showed me— 
strongly reinforced by anxieties and guilt relating 
to the death of her loved mother. These anxieties, 
which early on had undermined her relation to her 
mother, largely contributed to the failure of the 
positive (Edipus development. They also had the 
effect of reinforcing Rita’s desires to possess a 
penis, for she felt that she could only repair the 
damage done to her mother, and make up for the 
babies which in phantasy she had taken from her, 
if she possessed a penis of her own with which to 
gratify her mother and give her children. 

Rita’s excessive difficulties in dealing with her 

‘8 This anxiety situation entered to some extent into 
Rita's analysis, but at that time I did not realize fully the 
importance of such anxieties and their close connection 
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inverted and positive Gidipus complex were thus 
rooted in her depressive position. Along with the 
lessening of these anxieties, she became able to 
tolerate her CEdipus desires and to achieve in- 
creasingly a feminine and maternal attitude. 
Towards the end of her analysis, which was cut 
short owing to external circumstances, Rita’s 
relation to both parents, as well as to her brother, 
improved. Her aversion to her father, which had 
until then been very marked, gave place to 
affection for him: the ambivalence towards her 
mother decreased, and a more friendly and stable 
relationship developed. 
Rita’s changed attitude towards her Teddy bear 
and her doll reflected the extent to which her 
libidinal development had progressed and her 
neurotic difficulties and the severity of her super- 
ego had been reduced. Once, near the end of the 
analysis, while she was kissing the bear and 
hugging it and calling it pet names, she said : ‘ I’m 
not a bit unhappy any more because now I’ve got 
such a dear little baby.’ She could now allow her- 
self to be the mother of her imaginary child. This 
change was not an altogether new development, 
but in some measure a return to an earlier libidinal 
position. In her second year Rita’s desires to 
receive her father’s penis and to have a child from 
him had been disturbed by anxiety and guilt 
relating to her mother; her positive Cédipus 
development broke down and there was a marked 
aggravation of her neurosis. When Rita said 
emphatically that she was not the mother of her 
doll, she clearly indicated the struggle against her 
desires to have a baby. Under the stress of her 
anxiety and guilt she could not maintain the 
feminine position and was driven to reinforce the 
male position. The bear thus came to stand 
predominantly for her desired penis. Rita could 
not allow herself the wish for a child from her 
father and the identification with her mother in 
the (idipus situation could not be established, 
until her anxieties and guilt in relation to both 
parents had lessened. 


GENERAL THEORETICAL SUMMARY 


(a) Early Stages of the Edipus Complex in Both 
Sexes 

The clinical pictures of the two cases I have 
presented in this paper differed in many ways. 
However, the two cases had some important 
features in common, such as strong oral-sadistic 
impulses, excessive anxiety and guilt, and a low 
capacity of the ego to tolerate tension of any 
kind. In my experience, these are some of the 
factors which, in interaction with external circum- 
stances, prevent the ego from gradually building 
up adequate defences against anxiety. Asa result, 
with depression, This became clearer to me in the light 
of later experience, 
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the working through of early anxiety situations is 
impaired and the child’s emotional, libidinal and 
ego-development suffers. Owing to the dominance 
of anxiety and guilt there is an over-strong fixation 
to the early ‘stages of libidinal organization and, 
in interaction with this, an excessive tendency to 
regress to those early stages. In consequence, the 
(Edipus development is interfered with and the 
genital organization cannot be securely estab- 
lished. In the two cases referred to in this paper, 
as well as in others, the Gidipus complex began to 
develop on normal lines when these early anxieties 
were diminished. 

The effect of anxiety and guilt on the course of 
the CEdipus development is to some extent illus- 
trated by the two brief case histories I have given. 
The following survey of my theoretical conclusions 
on cértain aspects of the (idipus development is, 
however, based on the whole of my analytic work 
with child and adult cases, ranging from normality 
to severe illness. 

A full description of the (dipus development 
would have to include a discussion of external 
influences and experiences at every stage, and of 
their effect throughout childhood. I have deliber- 
ately sacrificed the exhaustive description of 
external factors to the need to clarify the most 
important issues.1* 

My experience has led me to believe that from 
the very beginning of life libido is fused with 
aggressiveness, and that the development of the 
libido is at every stage vitally affected by anxiety 
derived from aggressiveness. Anxiety, guilt and 
depressive feelings at times drive the libido forward 
to new sources of gratification, at times they check 
the development of the libido by reinforcing the 
fixation to an earlier object and aim. 

In comparison with the later phases of the 
(Edipus complex, the picture of its earliest stages 
is necessarily more obscure, as the infant’s ego is 
immature and under the full sway of unconscious 
phantasy ; also his instinctual life is in its most 
polymorphous phase. These early stages are 
characterized by swift fluctuations between 
different objects and aims, with corresponding 
fluctuations in the nature of the defences. In my 
view, the (Edipus complex starts during the first 
year of life and in both sexes develops to begin with 
on similar lines. The relation to the mother’s 
breast is one of the essential-factors which deter- 


father’s penis, 
earlier relation increases the demands and hopes 
from the new source and stimulates love for the 
new object. The inevitable disappointment in the 
new relation reinforces the pull-back to the first 
object ; and this contributes to the lability and 
fluidity of emotional attitudes and of the stages of 
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mine the whole emotional and sexual development. 
I therefore take the breast relation as my starting 
point in the following description of the beginnings 
of the (Xdipus complex in both sexes. 

It seems that the search for new sources of grati- 
fication is inherent in the forward movement of the 
libido. The gratification experienced at the 
mother’s breast enables the infant to turn his 
desires towards new objects, first of all towards his 
father’s penis. Particular impetus, however, is 
given to the new desire by frustration in the breast 
relation. It is important to remember that frustra- 
tion depends on internal factors as well as on actual 
experiences. Some measure of frustration at the 
breast is inevitable, even under the most favourable 
conditions, for what the infant actually desires is 
unlimited gratification. The frustration experi- 
enced at the mother’s breast leads both boy and 
girl to turn away from it and stimulates the infant’s 
desire for oral gratification from the penis of the 
father. The breast and the penis are therefore the 
primary objects of the infant’s oral desires.™ 

Frustration and gratification from the outset 
mould the infant’s relation to a loved ‘good’ 
breast and to a hated ‘ bad’ breast. The need to 
cope with frustration and with the ensuing aggres- 
sion is one of the factors which lead to idealizing 
the ‘ good’ breast and ‘ good’ mother, and corre- 
spondingly to intensifying the hatred and fears of 
the ‘bad’ breast and ‘bad’: mother, which 
becomes the prototype of all persecuting and 


frightening objects. 


The two conflicting attitudes to the mother’s 
breast are carried over into the new relation to the 
The frustration suffered in the 


libidinal organization. 

Furthermore, aggressive impulses, stimulated 
and reinforced by frustration, turn, in the child’s 
mind, the victims of his aggressive phantasies into 
injured and retaliating figures which threaten him 
with the same sadistic attacks as he commits 
against the parents in phantasy.1® In consequence, 
the infant feels an increased need for-a loved and 
loving object—a perfect, an ‘ideal’ object—in 


4% My main purpose in this summary is to provide a 
lear presentation of my views on some aspects of the 
(Edipus complex. I also intend to compare my con- 
tlusions with certain of Freud's statements on the subject. 
[ find it impossible, therefore, at the same time to quote 
Xther authors or to make references to the copious litera- 
ture dealing with this subject. With regard to the girl's 
Edipus complex, however, I should like to draw attention 
0 Chapter XI in my book, The Psycho-Analysis of 
children (1932), in which I have referred to the views of 
rarious authors on this subject. 

4 In dwelling on the i t’s fundamental relation to 
ihe mother’s breast and to the father’s penis, and on the 
msuing anxiety situations and defences, I have in mind 


more than the relation to part objects. In fact these part 

objects are from the beginning associated in the infant’s 

mind with his mother and father. Day to day experiences 

with his parents, and the unconscious relation which 

develops to them as inner objects, come increasingly to 

cluster round these pri part-objects and add to thei 
i in the child’s unconscious. 


—can therefore only be considered as pointers to the 
contents rather than to the form of such phantasies. 
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Each object, therefore, is in turn liable to become 
at times ‘ good ’, at times ‘ bad’. This movement 
to and fro between the various aspects of the 
primary imagos implies a close interaction between 
the early stages of the inverted and positive 
(Edipus complex. 

Since under the dominance of the oral libido the 
infant from the beginning introjects his objects, 
the primary imagos have a counterpart in his inner 
world. The imagos of his mother’s breast and of 
his father’s penis are established within his ego and 
form the nucleus of his super-ego. To the intro- 
jection of the ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ breast and mother 
corresponds the introjection of the ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ penis and father. They become the first 
representatives on the one hand of protective and 
helpful internal figures, on the other hand of 
retaliating and persecuting internal figures, and 
are the first identifications which the ego develops. 

The relation to internal figures interacts in mani- 
fold ways with the child’s ambivalent relation to 
both parents as external objects. For to the intro- 
jection of external objects corresponds at every 
step the projection of internal figures on to the 
external world, and this interaction underlies the 
relation to the actual parents as well as the develop- 
ment of the super-ego. In consequence of this 
interaction, which implies an orientation outwards 
and inwards, there is a constant fluctuation between 
internal and external objects and_ situations. 
These fluctuations are bound up with the move- 
ment of the libido between different aims and 
objects, and thus the course of the Gidipus complex 
and the development of the super-ego are closely 
interlinked. 

Though still over-shadowed by oral, urethral and 
anal libido, genital desires soon mingle with the 
child’s oral impulses. Early genital desires, as 
well as oral ones, are directed towards mother and 
father. This is in line with my assumption that 
in both sexes there is an inherent unconscious 
knowledge of the existence of the penis as well as 
of the vagina. In the male infant, genital sensa- 
tions are the basis for the expectation that his 
father possesses a penis which the boy desires 
according to the equation ‘ breast = penis’. At 
the same time, his genital sensations and impulses 
also imply the search for an opening into which to 
insert his penis, i.e. are directed towards his 
mother. The infant girl’s genital sensations 
correspondingly prepare the desire to receive her 
father’s penis into her vagina. It appears there- 
fore that the genital desires for the penis of the 
father, which mingle with oral desires, are at the 
root of the early stages of the girl’s positive and of 
the boy’s inverted (Edipus complex. 

The course of libidinal development is at every 
stage influenced by anxiety, guilt and depressive 
feelings. In some former papers (1935 and 1940) 
I have referred to the infantile depressive position 


order to satisfy his craving for help and security. as the central position in early development. I 


would now rather suggest the following formula- 
tion: the core of infantile depressive feelings, i.e. 
the child’s fear of the loss of his loved objects, as a 
consequence of his hatred and aggression, enters 
into his object relations and Cidipus complex from 
the beginning. 

An essential corollary of. anxiety, guilt and 
depressive feelings is the urge for reparation. 
Under the sway of guilt the infant is impelled to 
undo the effect of his sadistic impulses by libidinal 
means. Thus feelings of love, which co-exist with 
aggressive impulses, are reinforced by the drive 
for reparation. Reparative phantasies represent, 
often in minute details, the obverse of sadistic 
phantasies, and to the feeling of sadistic omni- 
potence corresponds the feeling of reparative 
omnipotence. For instance, urine and feces 
represent agents of destruction when the child 
hates and gifts when he loves; but when he feels 
guilty and driven to make reparation, the ‘ good’ 
excrements in his mind become the means by 
which he can cure the damage done by his ‘ danger- 
ous ’excrements. Again, both boy and girl, though 
in different ways, feel that the penis which damaged 
and destroyed the mother in their sadistic phan- 
tasies becomes the means of restoring and curing 
her in phantasies of reparation. The desire to give 
and receive libidinal gratification is thus enhanced 
by the drive for reparation. For the infant feels 


that in this way the injured object can be restored, 


and also that the power of his aggressive impulses 
is diminished, that his impulses of love are given 
free rein, and guilt is assuaged. 

The course of libidinal development is thus at 
every step stimulated and reinforced by the drive 
for reparation, and ultimately by the sense of 
guilt. On the other hand, guilt which engenders 
the drive for reparation also inhibits libidinal 
desires. For when the child feels that his aggressive- 
ness predominates, libidinal desires appear to him 
as a danger to his loved objects and must therefore 
be repressed. 


(6) The Boy’s @dipus Development 

So far I have outlined the early stages of the 
(Edipus complex in both sexes, and I shall now deal 
particularly with the boy’s development. His 
feminine position—which vitally influences his 
attitude to both sexes—is arrived at under the 
dominance of oral, urethral and anal impulses and 
phantasies and is closely linked with his relation to 
his mother’s breasts. If the boy can turn some of 
his love and libidinal desires from his mother’s 
breast towards his father’s penis, while retaining 
the breast as a good object, then his father’s penis 
will figure in his mind as a good and creative organ 
which will give him libidinal gratification as well as 
give him children as it does to his mother. These 
feminine desires are always an inherent feature in 
the boy’s development. They are at the root of 
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his inverted (Edipus complex and constitute the 
first homosexual position. The reassuring picture 
of his father’s penis as a good and creative organ is 
also a precondition for the boy’s capacity to 
develop his positive Cidipus desires. For only 
if the boy has a strong enough belief in the 
‘goodness’ of the male genital—his father’s as 
well as his own—can he allow himself to 
experience his genital desires towards his mother. 
When his fear of the castrating father is miti- 
gated by trust in the good father, he can face 
his (2dipus hatred and rivalry. Thus the 
inverted and positive Cidipus tendencies develop 
simultaneously, and there is a close interaction 
between them. 

There are good grounds for assuming that as soon 
as genital sensations are experienced, castration 
fear is activated. Castration fear in the male, 
according to Freud’s definition, is the fear of having 
the genital attacked, injured or removed. In my 
view this fear is first of all experienced under 
the dominance of oral libido. The boy’s oral- 
sadistic impulses towards his mother’s breast 
are transferred to his father’s penis, and in 
addition rivalry and hatred in the early Gdipus 
situation find expression in the boy’s desire to 
bite off his father’s penis. This arouses his fear 
that his own genital will be bitten off by his father 
in retaliation. 


There are a number of early anxieties from 


various sources which contribute to castration fear. 
The boy’s genital desires towards his mother are 
from the beginning fraught with phantastic 
dangers because of his oral, urethral and anal 
phantasies of attack on the mother’s body. The 
boy feels that her ‘inside’ is injured, poisoned 
and poisonous ; it also contains in his phantasy 
his father’s penis which—owing to his own 
sadistic attacks on it—is felt as a hostile and 
- castrating object and threatens his. own penis 
with destruction. 

To this frightening picture of his mother’s 
‘inside ’"—which co-exists with the picture of his 
mother as a source of all goodness and gratification 
—correspond fears about the inside of his own 
body. Outstanding among these is the infant’s 
fear of internal attack by a dangerous mother, 
father or combined parental figure in retaliation 
for his own aggressive impulses. Such fears of 
persecution decisively influence the boy’s anxieties 
about his own penis. For every injury done to his 
‘inside’ by internalized persecutors implies to him 
an attack too on his own penis, which he fears will 
be mutilated, poisoned or devoured from within. 
It is, however, not only his penis he feels he must 
preserve, but also the ‘ good ’ contents of his body, 
the ‘ good’ feces and urine, the babies which he 
wishes to grow in the feminine position and the 
babies which—in identification with the good and 
_ ereative father—he wishes to produce in the male 
. position. At the same time he feels impelled to 


protect and preserve the loved objects which he 
internalized simultaneously with the persecuting 
figures. In these ways the fear of internal attacks 
on his loved objects is closely linked with castration 
fear and reinforces it. 

Another anxiety contributory to castration fear 
derives from the sadistic phantasies in which his 
excrements have turned poisonous and dangerous, 
His own penis too, which is equated with these 
dangerous feeces, and in his mind is filled with bad 
urine, becomes therefore in his phantasies of copu- 
lation an organ of destruction. This fear is 
increased by the belief that he contains the 
‘bad’ penis of his: father, i.e. by an identification 
with the ‘bad’ father. When this particular 
identification gains in strength, it is experienced 
as an alliance with the bad internal father 
against his mother. In consequence, the boy’s 
belief in the productive and reparative quality of 
his genital is diminished ; he feels that his own 
aggressive impulses are reinforced and that the 
sexual intercourse with his mother would be cruel 
and destructive. 

Anxieties of this nature have an important bear- 
ing on his actual castration fear and on the repres- 
sion of his genital desires, as well as on the regres- 
sion to earlier stages. If these various fears are 
excessive and the urge to repress genital desires is 
over-strong, later difficulties in potency are bound 
to arise. Normally such fears in the boy are coun- 
teracted by the picture of his mother’s body as the 
source of all goodness (good milk and babies) as 
well as by his introjection of loved objects. When 
his love impulses predominate, the products and 
contents of his body take on the significance of 
gifts; his penis becomes the means of giving 
gratification and children to his mother and of 
making reparation. Also, if the feeling of contain- 
ing the good breast of his mother and the good 
penis of his father has the. upper hand, the boy 
derives from this a strengthened trust in himself 
which allows him to give freer rein to his impulses 
and desires. In union and identification with the 
good father he feels that his penis acquires repara- 
tive and creative qualities. All these emotions and 
phantasies enable him to face his castration fear 
and to establish the genital position securely. They 
are also the pre-condition for sublimated potency, 
which has an important bearing on the child’s 
activities and interests ; and at the same time the 
foundation is laid for the achievement of potency 
in later life. 

(c) The Girl’s Edipus Development 

I have already described the early stages of the 
girl’s CEdipus development in so far as it is in line 
with the boy’s development. I shall now point out 
some essential features which are specific to the 
girl’s Gidipus complex. 

As soon as genital sensations in the infant girl 
gain in strength, the receptive nature of her genital 
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organ prepares the desire to receive the penis.1® At 
the same time she has an unconscious knowledge 
that her body contains potential children whom 
she feels to be her most precious possession. The 
penis of her father as the giver of children, and 
equated to children, becomes the object of great 
desire and admiration for the little girl. This 
relation to the penis as a source of happiness and 
good gifts is enhanced by the loving and grateful 
relation to the good breast. 

Together with the unconscious knowledge that 
she contains potential babies, the little girl has 
grave doubts as to her future capacity to bear 
children. On many grounds she feels at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with her mother. In the 
child’s unconscious the mother is imbued with 
magic power, for all goodness springs from her 
breast and the mother also contains the father’s 
penis and the babies. The little girl—in contrast 
to the boy, whose hope for potency gains strength 
from the possession of a penis which can be com- 
pared with his father’s penis—has no means of 
reassuring herself about her future-fertility. In 
addition, her doubts are increased by all the 
anxieties relating to the contents of her body, 
These anxieties intensify the impulses to rob her 
mother’s body of her children as well as of the 
father’s penis, and this in turn intensifies the fear 
lest her own inside be attacked and robbed of its 
‘good’ contents by a retaliating external and 
internal mother. 

Some of these elements are operative in the boy 
as well, but the fact that the girl’s genital develop- 
ment centres on the feminine desire to receive her 
father’s penis and that her main unconscious con- 
cern is for her imaginary babies, is a specific 
feature of the girl’s development. In consequence, 
her phantasies and emotions are predominantly 
built round her inner world and inner objects ; her 
(Edipus rivalry expresses itself essentially in the 
impulse to rob her mother of the father’s penis and 
the babies ; the fear of having her body attacked 
and her inner good objects injured or taken away 
by a bad retaliating mother plays a prominent and 
lasting part in her anxieties. This, as I see it, is 
the leading anxiety situation of the girl. 

Moreover, while in the boy the envy of: his 
mother (who is felt to contain the penis of his 
father and the babies) is an element in his inverted 
(Edipus complex, with the girl this envy forms part 
of her positive Gdipus situation. It remains an 
essential factor throughout her sexual and emo- 
tional development and has an important effect on 
her identification with her mother in the sexual 
relation with the father as well as in the maternal 
réle. 

The girl’s desire to possess a penis and to be a 
boy is an expression of her bisexuality and is as 


** The analysis of young children leaves no doubt as to 
the fact that the vagina is represented in the unconscious 
of the child. Actual vaginal masturbation in early child- 
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inherent a feature in girls as the desire to be a 
woman is in boys. Her wish to have a penis of 
her own is secondary to her desire to receive the 
penis, and is greatly enhanced by the frustrations 
in her feminine position and by the anxiety and 
guilt experienced in the positive Gidipus situation. 
The girl’s penis envy covers in some measure the 
frustrated desire to take her mother’s place with 
the father and to receive children from him. 

I can here only touch upon the specific factors 
which underlie the girl’s super-ego formation. 
Because of the great part her inner world plays in 
the girl’s emotional life, she has a strong urge to 
fill this inner world with good objects. This 
contributes to the.intensity of her introjective 
processes, which are also reinforced by the receptive 
nature of her genital. The admired internalized 
penis of her father forms an intrinsic part of her 
super-ego. She identifies herself with her father 
in her male position, but this identification rests 
on the possession of an imaginary penis. Her 
main identification with her father is experienced 
in relation to the internalized penis of her father, 
and this relation is based on the feminine as well as 
on the male position. In the feminine position she 
is driven by her sexual desires, and by her longing 
for a child, to internalize her father’s penis. She is 
capable of complete submission to this admired 
internalized father, while in the male position she 
wishes to emulate him in all her masculine aspira- 
tions and sublimations. Thus her male identi- 
fication with her father is mixed with her feminine 
attitude, and it is this combination which charac- 
terizes the feminine super-ego. 

To the admired ‘ good ’ father in the girl’s super- 
ego formation corresponds to some extent the 
‘ bad ’ castrating father. Her main anxiety object, 
however, is the persecuting mother. If the 
internalization of a good mother, with whose 
maternal attitude she can identify herself, counter- - 
balances this persecutory fear, her relation to the 
good internalized father becomes strengthened by 
her own maternal attitude towards him. 

In spite of the prominence of the inner world in 
her emotional life, the little girl’s need for love and 
her relation to people show a great dependence on 
the outer world. This contradiction is, however, 
only apparent, because this dependence on the 
outer world is reinforced by her need to gain 
reassurance about her inner world. 


(d) Some Comparisons with the Classical Concept of 
the dipus Complex 

I now propose to compare my views with those 

of Freud on certain aspects of the (Edipus complex, 

and to clarify some divergences to which my 

experience has led me. Many aspects of the 

(idipus complex, on which my work fully confirms 


hood is much more frequent than has been assumed, and _ 
this is corroborated by a number of authors. 
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Freud's findings, have been to some extent implied 
in my description of the (Edipus situation. The 
magnitude of the subject, however, makes it 
necessary for me to refrain from discussing these 
aspects in detail, and I have to limit myself to 
clarifying some of the divergences. The following 
summary represents in my opinion the essence of 
Freud’s conclusions about certain essential features 
of the Gidipus development.?’ 

According to Freud, genital desires emerge and 
a definite object choice takes place during the 
phallic phase, which extends from about three to 
five years of age, and is contemporaneous with the 
(Edipus complex. During this phase ‘only one 
kind of genital organ comes into account—the 
male. The primacy reached is, therefore, not a 
primacy of the genital, but of the phallus’. (1923 b ; 
245.) 

In the boy, ‘the phallic stage of the genital 
organization succumbs to the threat of castra- 

on’. (1924; 271.) His super-ego, the heir of the 
(Edipus complex, is formed by the internalization 
of the parental authority. Guilt is the expression 
of tension between the ego and the super-ego. It 
is only when the super-ego has developed, that the 
use of the term ‘ guilt’ is justified. Predominant 
weight is given by Freud to the boy’s super-ego as 
the internalized authority of the father; and, 
though in some measure he acknowledges the 
identification with the mother as a factor in the 
boy’s super-ego formation, he has not expressed 
his views on this aspect of the super-ego in any 
detail. 

With regard to the girl, in Freud’s view her long 
* pre-Cidipal attachment ’ to her mother covers the 
period before she enters the Cidipus situation. 
Freud also characterizes this period as ‘the phase 
of exclusive attachment to the mother, which may 
be called the pre-Edipal phase’. (1931; 286.) 
During her phallic phase, the girl’s fundamental 
desires in relation to her mother, maintained with 
the greatest intensity, focus on receiving a penis 
from her. The clitoris represents in the little girl’s 
mind her penis, clitoris masturbation is the expres- 
sion of her phallic desires. The vagina is not yet 
discovered and will only play its part in woman- 
hood. When the girl discovers that she does not 
possess a penis, her castration complex comes to 
the fore. At this juncture the attachment to her 
mother is broken off with resentment and hatred 
because her mother has not given her a penis. 
She also discovers that even her mother lacks a 
penis, and this contributes to her turning away 
from her mother to her father. She first turns to 
her father with the wish to receive a penis, and 
only subsequently with the desire to receive a 
child from him, ‘ the child taking the place of the 
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penis, in accordance with the old symbolic equa- 
tion’. (1932; 164-5.) In these ways her Cidipus 
complex is ushered in by her castration complex. 

The girl’s main anxiety situation is the loss of 
love, and Freud connects this fear with the fear of 
the death of her mother. 

The girl’s super-ego development differs in 
various ways from the boy’s super-ego develop- 
ment, but they have in common an essential 
feature, i.e. that the super-ego and the sense of 
guilt. are sequels to the Gidipus complex. 

Freud refers to the girl’s motherly feelings 
derived from the early relation to her mother in 


the pre-CEdipal phase. He also refers to the girl’s 


identification with her mother, derived from her 
(Edipus complex. But he has not linked these two 
attitudes, nor shown how the feminine identifiea- 
tion with her mother in the (£dipus situation 
affects the course of the girl’s (idipus complex. 
In his view, while the girl’s genital organization is 
taking shape, she values her mother predominantly 
in her phallic aspect. 

I shall now summarize my own views on these — 
essential issues. As I see it, the boy’s and girl’s 
sexual and emotional development from early 
infancy onwards includes genital sensations and 
trends, which constitute the first stages of the 
inverted and positive Gidipus complex ; they are 
experienced under the primacy of oral libido and 
mingle with urethral and anal desires and phan- 
tasies. The libidinal stages overlap from the earliest 
months of life onwards. The positive and inverted 
(idipus tendencies are from their inception in close 
interaction. It is during the stage of genital 
primacy that the positive Gidipus situation reaches 
its climax. 

In my view, infants of both sexes experience 
genital desires directed towards their mother and 
father, and they have an unconscious knowledge 
of the vagina as well as of the penis.‘* For these 
reasons Freud’s earlier term ‘ genital phase’ seems 
to me more adequate than his later concept of the 
* phallic phase ’. 

The super-ego in both sexes comes into being 
during the oral phase. Under the sway of phantasy 
life and of conflicting emotions, the child at every 
stage of libidinal organization introjects his objects 
—primarily his parents—and builds up the super- 
ego from these elements. 

Thus, though the super-ego corresponds in many 
ways to the actual people in the young child’s 
world, it has various components and features 
which reflect the phantastic images in his mind. 
All the factors which have a bearing on his object 
relations play a part from the beginning in the 
building-up of the super-ego. 

The first introjected object, the mother’s breast, 


” This summary is mainly decived from this. fillowing 
of Freud’s writings: 1923, 1923 b, 1924, 1925, 1931, 
1932. Except where this is explicitly indicated, the state- 
ments which follow are not literal quotations. 


1® This knowledge exists side by side with the infant's 
unconscious, and to some extent conscious, knowledge of 
the existence of the anus which plays a more frequently 
observed part in infantile sexual theories, 
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forms the basis of the super-ego. Just as the 
relation to the mother’s breast and 
strongly influences the relation to the father’s 
penis, so the relation to the introjected mother 
affects in many ways the whole course of super-ego 
development. Some of the most important features 
of the super-ego, whether loving and protective or 
destructive and devouring, are derived from the 
early maternal components of the super-ego. 

The earliest feelings of guilt in both sexes derive 
from the oral-sadistic desires to devour the mother, 
and primarily her breasts (Abraham). It is there- 
_ fore in infancy that feelings of guilt arise. Guilt 
does not emerge when the CZdipus complex comes 
to an end, but is rather one of the factors which 
from the beginning mould its course and affect its 
outcome, 

I wish now to turn specifically to the boy’s 
development. In my view, castration fear starts 
in infancy as soon as genital sensations are experi- 
enced. The boy’s early impulses to castrate his 
father take the form of wishing to bite off his penis, 
and correspondingly castration fear is first experi- 
enced by theboy as the fear lest his own penis 
should be bitten off. These early castration fears 
are to begin with overshadowed by anxieties from 
many other sources, among which internal danger 
situations play a prominent part. The closer 
development approaches genital primacy, the more 
does castration fear come to the fore. While I 
thus fully agree with Freud that castration fear is 
the leading anziety situation in the male, I cannot 
agree with his description of it as the single factor 
which determines the repression of the Cdipus 
complex. Early anxieties from various sources 
contribute all along to the central part which 
castration fear comes to play in the climax of the 
(Edipus situation. Furthermore, the boy experi- 
ences grief and sorrow in relation to his father as a 
loved object, because of his impulses to castrate 
and murder him. For in his good aspects the 
father is an indispensable source of strength, a 
friend and an ideal, to whom the boy looks for pro- 
tection and guidance and whom he therefore feels 
impelled to preserve. His feelings of guilt about 
his aggressive impulses towards his father increase 
his urge to repress his genital desires. Again and 
again in the analyses of boys and men I have found 
that feelings of guilt in relation to the loved 
father were an integral element of the (dipus 
complex and vitally influenced its outcome, The 
feeling that his mother too is endangered by the 
son’s rivalry with the father, and that the father’s 
death would be an irreparable loss to her, con- 
tributes to the strength of the boy’s sense of guilt 
and hence to the repression of his (idipus desires. 

Freud, as we know, arrived at the theoretical 
conclusion that the father, as well as the mother, 
is an object of the son’s libidinal desires. (Cf. his 
concept of the inverted CEdipus complex. ) More- 
over, Freud in some of his writings (among his case 
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histories particularly in the ‘ Analysis of a Phobia 
in a Five-Year-Old Boy ’, 1909) has taken account 
of the part which love for his father plays in the 
boy’s positive (Edipus complex. He has, however, 
not given enough weight to the crucial] réle of these 
feelings of love, both in the development of the 
(Edipus conflict and in its passing. In my experi- 
ence the Gidipus situation loses in power not only 
because the boy is afraid of the destruction of his 
genital by a revengeful father, but also because he 
is driven by feelings of love and guilt to preserve 
his father as an internal and external figure. 

I will now briefly state my conclusions about the 
girl’s Cidipus complex. The phase in which, 
according to Freud, the girl is exclusively attached 
to her mother already includes, in my view, desires 
directed towards her father and covers the early 
stages of the inverted and positive Hidipus complex. 
While therefore I consider this phase as a period of 
fluctuation between desires directed towards mother 
and father in all libidinal positions, there is no 
doubt in my mind as to the far-reaching and lasting 
influence of every facet of the relation to the mother 
upon the relation to the father. 

Penis envy and castration complex are always 
inherent features in the girl’s development. But 
they are very much reinforced by frustration of her 
positive CEdipus desires. Though the little girl at 
one stage assumes that her mother possesses a penis 
as a male attribute, this concept does not play 
nearly as important a part in her development as 
Freud suggests. The unconscious theory that her 
mother contains the admired and desired penis of 
the father underlies, in my experience, many of the 
phenomena which Freud described as the relation 
of the girl to the phallic mother. 

The girl’s oral desires for her father’s penis 
mingle with her first genital desires to receive that 
penis. These genital desires imply the wish to 
receive children from her father, which is also borne 
out by the equation ‘penis =child’. The 
feminine desire to internalize the penis and to 
receive a child from her father invariably oe 
the wish to possess a penis of her own. 

While I agree with Freud about the prominence 
of the fear of loss of love and of the death of the 
mother among the girl’s anxieties, I hold that the 
fear of having her body attacked and her loved 
inner objects destroyed essentially contributes to 
her main anxiety situation. 
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Throughout my description of the Cdipus com- 
plex I have attempted to show the interdependence 
of certain major aspects of development. The 
sexual development of the child is inextricably 
bound up with his object relations and with all the 
emotions which from the beginning mould his | 
attitude to mother and father, Anxiety, guilt 
and depressive feelings are intrinsie elements of 
the child’s emotional life and therefore permeate 
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the child’s early object relations, which consist of 
the relation to actual people as well as to their 
representatives in his inner world. From these 
introjected figures—the child’s identifications—the 
super-ego develops and in turn influences the 
relation to both parents and the whole sexual 
development. Thus emotional and sexual develop- 
ment, object relations and super-ego development 
interact from the beginning. 

The infant’s emotional life, the early defences 
built up under the stress of the conflict between 
love, hatred and guilt, and the vicissitudes of the 
child’s identifications—all these are topics which 
may well occupy analytic research for a long time 
to come. Further work in these directions should 
lead us to a fuller understanding of the personality, 
which implies a fuller understanding of the GEdipus 
complex and of sexual development as a whole. 
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THE CONCEPT OF TRAUMA IN CONTEMPORARY PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL THEORY ? 
By OTTO FENICHEL, Los ANGELES 


By way of introduction I shall go over some 
familiar ground and briefly summarize a number 
of fundamental facts from the general theory of the 
neuroses, 

Neurosis is in the first place a motor irruption, 
unrecognized and undesired by the ego, of quan- 
tities of dammed-up excitation. The damming-up 
may be caused by an increase in influx during a 
given unit of time, as is the case in traumatic 
neuroses, or by a decrease in discharge (whether 
this is inhibited by fear of the external world or 
at the bidding of the super-ego), as is the case in 
the psycho-neuroses. 

Hence arises a peculiar relation between neurosis 
and anxiety. Anxiety too, according to Freud 
(1926), is in the first instance a mode in which an 
increase in the tension arising from urgent needs 
is experienced. Later, however, it is ‘ harnessed ’ 
and turned to account by the ego when it judges a 
situation to be ‘dangerous’... Thus both in the 
case of neurosis in general and of anxiety in par- 
ticular the situation of origin is the same—namely 
a damming-up of excitation, with a relatively 
inadequate apparatus of discharge. This is in 
accordance with the important part played by 
anxiety in the psychology of the neuroses and with 
the fact that neuroses that are free from anxiety 


produce anxiety as soon as they are prevented 
from making use of their symptoms ; so that the 
latter can be regarded as a kind of defence against, 
or as a secondary and further modification of, 
anxiety. This will become clearer if we recall to 
our mind Freud’s description (ibid.) of anxiety 
in traumatic states and of the way in which it is 
subsequently ‘ harnessed’ by the ego. 

It is only by the ego that anxiety can be felt as 
a quality of experience accompanied by a particular 
syndrome of somatic processes of discharge : ‘ the 
ego is the seat of anxiety ’ (Freud, ibid. ; 23). But 
originally the ego—or rather the mental apparatus 
which is not yet differentiated into ego and id but 
which fulfils the functions of what will later become 
an ego—experiences anxiety passively, as some- 
thing that sets in automatically if id-impulses can 
find no outlet, and a damming-up of a need has 
taken place. In that c:se anxiety can be regarded 
as a ‘discharge in spite of everything’ of the 
dammed-up excitation (which is denied outlet 
through the skeletal musculature) along the path- 
way of the vegetative nervous system ; or rather, 
it can be regarded as the way in which the ego 
experiences a ‘ discharge in spite of everything ° of 
this kind. 

The so-called ‘harnessing’ of this powerful 
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affect by the help of the gradual formation of the 
ego’s function of judgement is a special case of the 
ego’s general function of acting as the representa- 
tive of the external world. The development of the 
pleasure principle into the reality principle—that 
is, from the motor standpoint, the replacement of 
mere acts of discharge by actions, the acquisition 
of a certain degree of tolerance of tension, the 
‘binding ’ of primitive reactive impulses by anti- 
cathexes—presupposes not only a mastery over 
the somatic apparatus but also the formation of the 
function of judgement, ie. a capacity for forming 
some sort of anticipation of the future through the 
notion of ‘ experimenting ’, which is the essence of 
thought in general. The expression ‘ danger’ 
means that the judging ego declares that a par- 
ticular situation which is not yet a traumatic one 
might become a traumatic one. To say that the 
ego develops the function of a protective barrier 
against stimuli from the external world means no 
more than that it develops a capacity for judging 
dangers, that is, for foreseeing wherever possible 
any traumatic excess of excitation and so for 
avoiding it. Such a judgement, however, must 
evidently set up in the id conditions similar to 
those of the appearance of the traumatic situation 
itself, though to a less degree. And this too must 
necessarily be experienced by the ego as anxiety. 
Thus the expedient component of anxiety arising 
during danger (or supposed danger)—the putting 
into action of measures of defence—is due to the 
judging ego. The tnexpedient component, which 
sometimes frustrates the measures of defence by 
paralysis, must be attributed to the fact that the 
ego does not produce anxiety but merely makes 
use of it and that it has no more expedient means 
at its disposal, since its judgement of ‘ danger’ 
creates conditions that are ‘ analogous to trauma’. 

Let us proceed at once to consider the case where 
this analogy is carried too far. It may happen, 
both where there is real danger and where there is 
neurotic anxiety, that the ‘signal’ is far from 
giving an impression of being a ‘small dose’ but 
that the subject behaves in the danger or supposed 
danger as though it was a traumatic situation. He 
reacts to the situation with a major attack of 
anxiety, with something that overwhelms the ego 
violently and entirely against its will, while it 
maintains an attitude of passivity. Clearly the ego’s 
intention of giving a signal has failed. With that 
intention in view the ego has set something going 
which it cannot control. The condition which 
causes the intention of giving a signal to fail in this 
way is the presence of a damming-up of libido 
brought about by chronic inhibitions of discharge. 
This damming-up causes the freshly received 
anxiety-signal to act like a match in a barrel of 
gun-powder. (Cf. Fenichel, 1934 c.) That an 
anxiety attack in an anxiety hysteric is really 
analogous to a trauma may be seen too from the 
fact that it is followed by delayed attempts to 


master if, corresponding exactly to those, for 
instance, that follow a motor accident. This has 
also been pointed out by Edoardo Weiss (1934) in 
a paper upon trauma, which in other respects, 
however, diverges so widely from my position that 
I shall make no further reference to it. 

It is thus only this possibility—that what is 
intended as a guard against a traumatic state may 
in certain circumstances actually produce one— 
that makes it necessary for the ego to make arrange- 
ments for warding off the unpleasure of anxiety. 
It is obvious indeed that people will seek to avoid 
any anxiety, on the ground of its being unpleasur- 
able ; but the reality principle would necessarily 
approve, as a serviceable institution, an anxiety- 
signal which could be kept as small as possible and 
would be a protection against greater unpleasure. 
It is only the uncertainty as to whether the anxiety- 
signal may not produce greater and more disagree - 
able results than was intended that explains the 
immense expenditure of anticathexis which, as we 
know, is made in order to save anxiety. 

For the sake of clarification, it must be added 
that anxiety is not the sole answer that can be 
made to the increase of excitation when discharge 
is relatively insufficient. There may also be 
phenomena due to the cessation of ego-functions— 
the organism’s most primitive means of protection 
and one which may itself produce damming-up 
and so still further increase the tension (Kardiner, 
1932)—as well as powerful attempts of all sorts at 
‘ discharges in spite of everything ’ acting not only 
in the domain of the vegetative system but also 
by the help of the skeletal musculature (including 
that of the larynx). What these processes cannot 
master all at once they seek to discharge or to bind 
subsequently by means of the notorious ‘ repeti- 
tions ’, whether in dreams or in waking life (Freud, 
1920; 37). Ferenczi (1934) is certainly right in 
suggesting that normal dreams also perform this 
function. It is well known that wnexpectedness 
increases the effect of a trauma. ‘ Anticipatory 
anxiety ’ lays up a store of anticathexis ready to 
bind and so to diminish any unbound quantities 
of excitation that may subsequently press for dis- 
charge (Freud, tbid.). The essence of the ego is 
anticipation of the future. Consequently, un- 
expected, unanticipated events are a priori liable 
to overwhelm the ego. Nevertheless I do not agree 
with Ferenczi when he says (ibid.) that anxiety 
corresponds to the feeling of inability to avoid the 
unpleasure of the trauma. What unpleasure ? 
physical pain perhaps ? This unpleasure is surely 
in fact already itself anxiety. Nor do I agree with 
him in regarding loss of consciousness as self- 
destruction by means of the death-instinct which 
has been preferred to patient toleration. I should 
rather regard it as an act of self-protection of a 
regressive kind—as it often is in other circumstances 
—a flight to the period before the differentiation of 
the ego. It may be doubted whether all vegetative 
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‘discharges in spite of everything’ should be 
subsumed under ‘anxiety’. Nevertheless I think 
we should not be justified in entirely avoiding the 
term ‘ anxiety ’ in referring to traumatically deter- 
mined vegetative unpleasure and in reserving it 
solely for the lesser degree of anxiety intentionally 
brought about by the ego, while speaking of the 
former case as ‘fright’ (Reik, 1929). This word 
does not picture the intensely unpleasurable sensa- 
tions of a major attack of anxiety. On the other 
hand, it is true that the experience of fright is 
essentially related to trauma: the vegetative 
sensations correspond to a sudden and unexpected 
influx of excitations. 

After this long introduction I will return to my 
point of departure. It appears, then, that the 
excessive tension which is the situation of origin 
of every neurosis can be determined either by a 
true trauma or by damming-up through a defence 
against instinct. The second possibility is the 
more familiar analytically but the more compli- 
cated theoretically, since in this second case it is 
necessary in addition to study the psychogenesis of 
defence against instinct. I shall therefore begin 
with the first alternative. 

Itis easily intelligible that a shattering experience 
(that is, sudden and unexpected, powerful, external 
stimuli in all the sensory fields) cannot be mastered 
immediately. I may remark here that the best 
opportunities for self-observation of the effects of 
a trauma in small doses are afforded by experiences 
which are not absolutely but relatively shattering, 
experiences which are not of vital concern but 
which merely produce too much excitation in a 
given unit of time—such as falling down or even 
simply stumbling. These effects include a regres- 
sion of the entire muscular activity including that 
of the larynx—I may recall Miss Searl’s paper 
(1933) upon screaming in children, which is cer- 
tainly highly relevant in this connection—a 
regression, varying from actions to purely senseless 
acts of discharge in the form of vegetative sensa- 
tions and to delayed attempts at mastery by means 
of repetition in dreams and phantasies. 

Is it possible for a sudden and unexpected 
_increase in excitation from within to produce effects 
similar to those seen in these cases of an increase 
of external excitation ? A sudden onset of pain is 
also answered by a cessation of ego-functions (by 
fainting), by aimless muscular (vocal) and vegeta- 
tive acts of discharge and by delayed attempts at 
mastery ;? but it is not so easy to say whether in 
this case we should speak of ‘ external’ or ‘ inter- 
nal ’ sources of excitation. How is it in the case of 
the instincts? According to Freud (1915 a), 
excitations flow into the organism from two sources: 
from outside through the sensations and from 
inside through the instincts. In the first place it 
must be remarked that this distinction still has a 
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meaning even if Landmark (1935) is right in 
warning us to be cautious in our formulation and 
to bear in mind that the biological modification 
that we call instinctual tension is not an internal 
sensation in contradistinction to external sensation, 
but only a sensitization (not perceptible as such) 
which determines whether succeeding sensations 
(either internal or external) shall be experienced as 
having a quality of ‘incitement’ or not. For the 
excitation, even though it always proceeds from 
sensations, may sometimes be determined by the 
nature of the object perceived but sometimes by 
what the object perceived stimulates us to do or to 
desire. 

At first sight the possibility of an excitation 
having a quantitatively traumatic effect seems less 
in the case of an instinctual excitation than in that 
of a sensory excitation. For instinctual excitations 
are as a rule processes which increase by degrees, 
and which lead in a biological rhythm to the act 
of satisfaction, after which the instinctual tension 
disappears, to arise again gradually only after an 
interval of quiescence. Instinctual tension, so 
long as hope is present of an eventual relaxation 
of tension, so long as the unpleasure of tension is 
in imagination confronted by this hope, is in itself 
pleasurable and has the character of fore-pleasure. 
At all events this is true of the sexual instincts, and 
it may well be that in their case we are merely able 
to see more clearly what is in fact also present in 
the other instincts. Only under two conditions, 
so it seems, can instinctual tension lead to trau- 
matic states and true ‘ instinctual danger ’ emerge 
(in the sense of ‘danger’ that I have defined 
above) : 

(1) If the external world threatens to intervene 
in an unpleasurable way in the process of the 
instinctual action. In that case the instinctual 
demand is not in itself a danger but is only a 
danger because it involves an external danger. 

(2) If there is a chronic or acute inadequacy in 
the apparatus for producing instinctual satisfaction 
(whether the inadequacy is of somatic or of psychic 
origin), so that satisfaction is unattainable and 
consequently hope of satisfaction has already 
vanished during the excitation itself. And this is 
the case that deserves special study. 

Human beings are born in a far more helpless 
condition than other mammals, Neither their 
perceptual apparatus nor their motor apparatus 
are fully formed. At the time of their birth they 
still possess no ego ; they are not only exposed to 
the effects of the external world but are not even 
in a position to satisfy their emerging needs. Since 
that part of the external world which replaces their 
ego in the task of taking care of them cannot be 
always automatically at their service, traumatic 
situations are biologically unavoidable. It is 
undoubtedly these traumatic situations which 
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make possible the view, which is so essential in the 
subsequent formation of neuroses and character, 
that instincts are dangers. For the judgement 
‘danger ’ is always the recollection of a traumatic 
state that has once been experienced. 

Melanie Klein (1932) and other English authors 
were the first to attribute to this fact the essential 
wtiological factor of the neuroses. The social 
factor in their etiology was thus under-estimated 
and the neuroses were ‘ biologized’, On this view 
the ego, recollecting instinctual tensions in which 
the assistance of the external world was absent (or 
in which, owing to the unattainability of the 
instinctual aims, the assistance was bound to be 
absent), becomes an enemy of its instincts and seeks 
to repress them in order to avoid a repetition of 
such situations. Now it is certainly true that later 
experiences can only lead to neuroses if certain 
biological peculiarities of the mental apparatus are 
given. But the later actual warding-off of the 
instincts is not explained by being traced back to 
the first occasion on which instinctual tensions 
were felt as disagreeable. The neuroses—and this 
was precisely the discovery made by psycho- 
analysis—are consequences of these later experi- 
ences. Anna Freud (1936; 63 and 147 ff.), too, 
believes that it is necessary to assume the existence 
of a ‘fear of quantity of instincts’ in general, 
which might undo the organization of the ego, a 
‘primary hostility of the ego to instincts’; she 
does not, indeed, regard this as the sole motive for 
the development of a defence against instinct but 
as one which exists in addition to ‘realistic anxiety’ 
and to expectations of loss of love and of castration, 
which are subsequently internalized as moral 
anxiety. No doubt she also has in mind memory- 
traces of the first traumatic states occurring while 
the apparatus for satisfaction was inadequate. I 
shall return to this point, but I will here remark 
that after that apparatus was developed human 
beings would have no real grounds for such 
anxiety. It would merely be that, since what is 
old is always retained alongside what is new in 
mental development, they would always, when at 
some later period they developed fear for other 
reasons, somehow or other at the same time 
mobilize the ancient memory-traces once again. 

I shall begin by bringing up still more material 
to remind us what a number of phenomena even 
in the ordinary psychoneuroses, particularly in 
the nature of defensive anxieties, speak in favour 
of the influence of memories of traumas in the 
strict sense. From fear of the consequences of 
sexual activity, the neurotic has warded off portions 
of his sexuality in an unlucky way, has dis- 
connected them from his ego and has thus retained 
them in his unconscious in an infantile shape. The 
cause of this warding-off, or rather of the belief in 
the evil results of instinctual activities which was 
its motive, was to begin with attributed theoretic- 
ally to traumatic experiences. Subsequently, and 
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jally in connection with the psychoneuroses, 
the further factor emerged of the effects of chronic 
sexual prohibitions on the part of the educational 
environment. The warding-off of instinct was now 
extended over the whole history of childhood and 
the few ‘traumatic’ experiences were merely 
regarded as being more marked episodes in the 
course of a continuous process, 

Accordingly, analysis shows that the evil which 
it is intended to obviate by the avoidance of sexual 
actions and by the warding-off of instinct is as a 
rule a threat from without. The putting into 
operation of instinctual prohibitions can be derived 
historically from common-sense experiences—a 
burnt child dreads the fire—but also from the 
situation of a child which is itself not yet capable 
of action. Since it stands in need of ‘ ego-assist- 
ance’ from the external world, its first general 
notion of a danger threatening from without is the 
dread of loss of love, the dread of having been or 
being about to be abandoned, which at this period 
also implies loss of ego-feeling. This first general 
picture of anxiety is then filled out with concrete 
pictures of what it is that bad objects in the 
external world can do to it. The ‘ animistic mis- 
understanding of the world’ is of decisive impor- 
tance in the formation of these fears of physical 
injury, which subsequently develop into the fear 
of castration. 

To these ‘ danger situations of the immature ego’ 
(Searl, 1930), loss of love and physical injury, 
which threaten from without, there is then added 
a closely related threat from within. The ego’s 
dread that a traumatic state which it has once 
experienced may return is the true content of every 
anxiety. An experience of the dreaded vegetative 
sensations can therefore lead at a very early age to 
a general fear of excitations in the child’s own 
inside. So that sexual sensations, for instance, 
and aggressive ones as well, can only be experienced 
as pleasurable up to a certain degree of excitation : 
beyond that they become charged with anxiety. 
The bridge that connects fear of the external 
world as it is misunderstood during the child’s 
pregenital period with fear of excitation in the 
inside of its own body is the mechanism of intro- 
jection, by means of which the child living in its 
pregenital world of thought seeks to escape from the 
dangers which threaten it in the external world. 
The experience of the dreaded sensations is then 
unconsciously attributed to the activity of an 
*‘introjected bad object ’. 

I will now consider some examples of this 
anxiety and then examine its relation to trauma. 

We know that the anxiety hysteric who avoids 
certain situations in a phobic manner uses that 
means for keeping out of the way of temptation 
and especially for avoiding sexual (and aggressive) 
excitation. But we also know from analysis that 
what he is afraid of are the dangers which threaten 
him from the external world or from his super-ego 
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in the event of his performing an instinctual action. 
And if some anxiety hysterics flirt with their 
anxiety-situations and even seek them out in mild 
degrees, and in short exhibit an ambivalent attitude 
to them, that may either represent an attempt at 
cure on the over-compensating pattern of Demos- 
thenes or may simply show that the aggressively 
felt sexual situation, which is unconsciously meant 
by the anxiety-situation, is desired by the id 
though at the same time repudiated by the ego 
from fear of punishment. So that here there is as 
yet no proof that instinctual excitation is feared as 
such, though that might be the case. There are, 
however, other phenomena which show it more 
clearly. 

I will quote a case in which a pathological 
incapacity to experience sexual excitation beyond 
a certain degree without its changing round into 
traumatic anxiety was exhibited not in a region of 
the ego which had an unconscious sexual meaning 
but in the region of sexuality itself. I have 
described the case elsewhere (Fenichel, 1934 b) in 
these words : ‘ He suffered from an acute libidinal 
disturbance. If he copulated with a woman, he 
began the copulation in a normal manner and felt 
normal enjoyment until the excitation reached a 
certain degree. Then, often before but sometimes 
after insertion of the penis, a sudden reversal 
would occur. He no Jonger felt pleasure but 
intense unpleasure of a general kind, did not know 
what to do and was ‘angry’ with the woman 
because he thought she ought instantly to take 
some action which would get him out of his dis- 
agreeable position.’ He then further transformed 
the general unpleasure into a masochistic, motor 
restlessness or into tormenting boredom, which 
was found to be a tonic binding of this motor rest- 
lessness. The unpleasure had the significance of 
an ‘anxiety-signal ’: if he were to allow the sexual 
excitation to proceed further, then, evidently in 
connection with its aggressive tinge, a ‘ traumatic 
state * would emerge. By means of his restlessness 
and by means of his appeal for help to the object 
(a point to which I shall return later), he avoided 
this emergence. But the true content of his 
(ostensibly well founded) fear was not castration 
or loss of love but this: he could tolerate sexual 
excitation only up to a certain degree of intensity ; 
from that point onwards it was no longer increasing 
enjoyment concentrated more and more upon his 
genitals but a vegetative attack accompanied by 
anxiety and unpleasure. 

In another paper (Fenichel, 1934 a) I have 
described the remarkable behaviour of a frigid 
woman: ‘The patient was not entirely without 
excitation, but the excitation disappeared when it 
had reached a certain height. It was not hard to 
show that the patient was afraid of the increase in 
her own excitation. She had had a bad habit when 
she was a child in her gymnastics class. When she 
Was swinging with her hands holding the rings, she 
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used as a regular thing to leave go suddenly and 
fall to the ground. Kindly remonstrances and 
punishments from the mistress were equally 
without effect. Now the patient was peculiarly 
susceptible (in other circumstances as well as in 
this one) to equilibrium-erotism. There can thus 
be no doubt that while she was swinging she had 
particularly strong erotic sensations and corre- 
sponding phantasies. Her sudden leaving-go was 
thus a precursor of her frigidity. When the 
excitation had reached a certain height, she was 
obliged to leave go, however much she might 
want to hold on, because an increase in the sexual 
excitation would have involved something happen- 
ing that was too bad.’ For our present purposes 
it is of less interest to learn that this something 
was bed-wetting or rather a fear of being punished 
for bed-wetting. This seems, indeed, to be the 
typical meaning in such cases; and the fear of a 
person’s own excitation, represented as fear of an 
explosion, of bursting, of falling down, etc. (especi- 
ally in subjects of the female sex), seems always to 
be linked to the idea of losing urine or feces. (I 
may remark in parenthesis that in the event of 
excessive excitation all the apparatus of discharge 
are set in motion, including, regressively, the anal- 
urethral ones. To lose control over one’s ego means 
losing control over the sphincters as well. The fear 
of this is justified in so far as the ‘ expectation of 
trauma ’ is justified: even adults wet and dirty 
themselves in states of anxiety and fright, or at 
least have an urge to do so.) For our present 
purposes it is more important to notice that the 
anxiety was experienced not as fear of punishment 
but as fear of excitation, as an incapacity to allow 
the excitation to proceed further. 

These two examples show nothing out of the 
ordinary: this form of sexual disturbance is of 
course of everyday occurrence among neurotics. 
I therefore proceed. 

Another woman patient had an obsessional 
impulse to pull open the doors on the Underground 
railway and jump out. This again is not an 
uncommon symptom. It signifies in a typical 
fashion the avoidance and the carrying through in 
spite of everything of dreaded sado-masochistic 
phantasies (Freud, 1926; 164 n.). And this was 
also so in the present case, where the unconscious 
sexual aim was to be beaten. (The aggressive 
component in the sexuality of such patients is 
always striking.) A more exhaustive analysis, 
however, showed the form in which the avoidance 
and the irruption in spite of everything were 
bound in the symptom ; and this was exactly as 
with the swinging in the last case. The rapid 
movement on the Underground train, with its 
vibration, produced sexual excitation in the 
patient, to which, to begin with, she blissfully 
surrendered (with unconscious phantasies). But 
this was so only up to a certain height of excitation. 
Then came the command: ‘Now you must get 
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out at any price ’—get out of the Underground 
train which was causing the excitation, that is, get 
out of the excitation itself. If it went any further, 
a traumatic state would develop. (If one gets out 
of a moving Underground train, one falls. The 
vegetative sensations of the traumatic state are 
sensations of the sense of equilibrium and of space. 
The neurotic dread of falling is a fear of the same 
thing. If a person jumps out or jumps down any- 
where from fear of excitation, what he is warding 
off returns to him in the very process of warding- 
off.) 

At this point perhaps I may be allowed a brief 
excursus on something that is closely allied to the 
fear of falling, namely claustrophobia. Not long 
ago an extraordinarily good clinical study by Lewin 
(1935) demonstrated the unconscious sexual wishes 
which are warded off by the typical content of this 
strange neurosis. They are sexual phantasies, 
which are based upon the patient’s unconscious 
identification of himself with an embryo in the 
womb, and which receive their particular form as 
a result of infantile sexual wishes in regard to the 
womb and of the child’s phantasies of intrauterine 
existence. In a review of this paper (Fenichel, 
1935) I pointed out that the path that leads from 
the warding-off of phantasies of this kind to the 
clinical picture of claustrophobia is especially 
facilitated by two physiological circumstances. In 
the first place, being shut up is experienced by the 
patient above all as an interference with move- 
ment. Such an interference, however, seems in 
itself and quite generally to favour the develop- 
ment of anxiety states, in that the external inter- 
ference with movements of discharge increases the 
damming-up of instinct ; so the idea of an inter- 
ference with movement naturally operates in the 
same way as an actual interference. Secondly, the 
feeling of anxiety goes along physiologically with 
the sensation of being ‘hemmed in’. So that, in 
a reverse Way, an external constriction (or the idea 
of one) can facilitate the reproduction of the whole 
syndrome of anxiety. I should now like to add to 
these a third factor. Being shut in is not felt so 
oppressively, if the subject feels that he is able to 
break out. But the anxiety becomes intensified to 
the highest degree if the situation arises of having 
suddenly to leave the place and not being able to. 
Those who suffer from anxiety in trains, ships or 
aeroplanes declare that the worst of it lies in the 
impossibility of getting out if they want to, and 
they get round it, for instance, on a train journey 
by travelling from station to station. These 
anxieties are constructed on the same model as the 
Underground railway anxiety which I have been 
describing. The excitatory process is projected on 
to the vehicle in which the subject is travelling ; 
and the need to escape suddenly from a place in 
which he is enclosed is a need to escape from his 
own excitation if it has reached a certain height. 
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In this connection it may further be vemarked that 
people with increased or repressed equilibrium- 
erotism are particularly liable to anxieties and 
sensations of this kind. Owing, moreover, to the 
connection between these vegetative excitations, 
determined as they are by sensations of equili- 
brium, and anxiety, various forms of sea-sickness 
of organic origin are closely related to these same 
anxieties — whether because people with such 
anxieties are more inclined to sea-sickness or, 
conversely, because the experience of sea-sickness 
stirs up the memory of the anxieties and operates 
like a trauma that recalls primal scenes. 

It is easy to demonstrate that what is feared in 
an excessive excitation is some kind of ‘ collapse 
of the ego’. One of my patients used to produce 
motor-car anxiety only when some one other than 
himself was acting as driver. ‘ Why should I be 
afraid’, he said, ‘when I can put on the brakes 
and stop at any moment?’ Thus it is loss of 
voluntary control over the subject’s own ego which 
is dreaded in vehicles that proceed independently 
of the passenger’s wishes, in places that cannot be 
left at will and in sexual processes that rise to an 
involuntary orgasm. And there seems no difficulty 
now in assigning the point at which the sexual 
process ceases to be enjoyable for these patients 
and becomes unpleasurable. Reich (1927) has 
shown in his analysis of the normal and patho- 
logical course of sexual excitation that a phase of 
voluntary movements is succeeded by a phase of 
involuntary spasms of the pelvic muscles and of 
concentration of the sexual process in the genitals. 
This latter phase, in which the sexual process can 
no longer be voluntarily interrupted without serious 
unpleasure, is the sine qua non of an economically 
satisfactory discharge in the orgasm. This ‘ loss 
of the ego’ at the climax of sexual excitation is 
normally also the climax of pleasure. Some egos 
—those, according to Reich, which are ‘ orgastically 
impotent ’—do not experience this pleasure; in 
their case it changes over into fear of loss of control 
over the ego * and into anxiety. 

Before considering the reasons for this change- 
over, I should like to point out that beginnings of 
this fear of the subject’s own excitation can be 
seen in many other forms of neurotic anxiety, 
irrespective of the fact that in their content they 
are also at the same time fears of castration or of 
loss of love. The obsessional neurotic, for instance, 
makes a specially great expenditure of anticathexis 
upon ‘isolation ’, is careful that ideas and the sum 
of emotion belonging to them shall be kept apart, 
and lays the emphasis of his personality (from fear 
of his instincts) upon the world of words and 
concepts which lies remote from instincts—a world 
into which, incidentally, the instincts that he has 
warded off follow him, turning an instinctual 
conflict, perhaps, into an obsessive doubt. In all 
this he is showing his fear of loss of self-control, 4 


* In anal erotics loss of control over the ego is equated with loss of control over the sphincters, 
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fear which among other things makes free associa- 
tion so hard for him. The endeavour to fit the 
whole universe into systems and to carry out every- 
day actions in accordance with a prescribed and 
formulated programme always has as its aim the 
avoidance of what is sudden and the 
prevention of any loss of control by the ego. In 
the case of these obsessiona) neurotic characters, 
too, the ego’s dread of instinct seems to be un- 
specific, to radiate out from sexual prohibitions of 
a particular kind over sexuality in general—as is 
to be seen with children at the age of puberty who 
incline to asceticism (cf. A. Freud, 1936; 167). 
Again, a patient of a more hysterical type filled her 
whole existence with restless energy which drove 
her into perpetual activity, into constantly starting 
up some new undertaking and into asking cease- 
lessly what she was to do now. Analysis revealed 
that the cause of this mania for activity on the part 
of her ego was a general dread of spontaneous 
processes overpowering her ego. Another patient, 
an intellectual, had to a great extent built up his 
life upon reaction-formations against an early 
dread of stupidity, by secking to prove himself 
a clever teacher. He displayed the reactive 
quality both of his success in life and of his sexual 
experiences by small phobic manifestations, such 
as a fear of swimming in deep water, a fear of 
passing beyond the forest-belt on high mountains, 
and a fear of certain forms of sport, all of which 
had in common a fear of plunging into something 
greater than himself, which might wash his ego 
away like a flood or blow it away like a wind. It 
was no accident that this patient’s earliest anxiety 
in childhood, which came to light during analysis, 
was a fear of death. The phenomenon of neurotic 
fear of death is in itself highly complex and may 
be of various types and it is easy to convince one- 
self, too, that Freud (1923) is right in asserting 
that it has something to do with the relation of the 
ego to its super-ego, with the dread of losing the 
protection of the super-ego. Nevertheless, besides 
this it seems to have a simpler sense. Death seems 
to be thought of as something that is powerful and 
unescapable, something that overwhelms the poor 
little ego and makes it its plaything. The neurotic 
fear of death is fear of excitation washing away the 
control of the ego (Reich). Here too belong (what 
are also insisted upon by Reich) the frequent 
anxiety-pictures of bursting, of being washed away, 
and particularly of falling down, as well as of other 
physical sensations. In one case, a fear of going 
mad, accompanied by a fear of pains and physical 
sensations, also turned out to be a fear of the 
patient’s own excitation, intensified by his mis- 
taken belief that he was the only person who had 
sexual sensations. (For just as adults try to cling 
to the illusion that children have no sexual sensa- 
tions, so many children think that such ‘bad’ 
ings as sexual sensations occur only in children 
and not in adults.) As regards hypochondria, 
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which is related to the point we are now discussing 
—fear of processes occurring inside the body—I 
will recall what I have already said, to the effect 
that the experience of these dreaded sensations is 
often attributed unconsciously to the activity of 
an introjected object. 

Are these phenomena, then, evidence that before 
the fear of castration and loss of love, before the 
recognition of dangers in the external world, there 
was present already another fear which has left 
these traces behind—a fear by the ego of the 
quantity of its instincts in general, a primary 
hostility to instinct on the part of the ego? In 
my opinion such a notion needs a thorough dis- 
cussion, which will take us back to our problem as 
to the nature of trauma. 

The involuntary phase of sexual excitation and 
the ‘ traumatic state ’, however greatly they may 
differ—the latter being the climax of unpleasure 
and the former the climax of pleasure in human 
life—, have nevertheless one thing in common, 
namely the fact that in both of them the ego is swept 
along and overwhelmed by a biological process which 
occurs without its having any say in the matter. 
If, then, we were to assume the existence of this 
primitive hostility to instinct on the part of the 
ego, the following question would suggest itself : 
on what does it depend whether or not the dread 
felt by every ego of the full quantity of its instincts 
is overcome sufficiently to make it possible to enjoy 
an orgasm? It seems more profitable to begin, 
rather, by doubting the primitive character of such 
a fear, to assume that the capacity for enjoying 
the loss of the ego in an orgasm is normal and to 
investigate the findings of analysis in the case of 
people who suffer from a disturbance of that 
capacity. 

One can think of two kinds of events which 
might be responsible for such disturbances, and 
which shade off into one another. 

(1) They might be due to real instinctual 
prohibitions, or to imaginary ones arising from a 
projective and magical misunderstanding of the 
world. For the idea of danger threatening from 
without in the event of an instinctual activity will 
not merely induce the ego to take defensive 
measures against the instinct; these defensive 
measures will also result in the ego blocking the 
excitation’s normal path of discharge. The 
excitation will consequently be forced physio- 
logically along the vegetative paths and thus the 
ground will be prepared for the experience of 
anxiety and traumatic unpleasure; and this in 
turn will be interpreted by the ego as the realization 
of the dreaded annihilation of the ego by the 
external world. It may be that this inter- 
pretation is the clinical basis of what Jones (1927) 
has called ‘aphanisis’. When once someone is in 
the condition of expecting castration, he interprets 
every experience of the powerlessness of his ego as 
the annihilation of his ego which he dreads; and 
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he can no longer enjoy a pleasure in which the ego 
loses itself, because every time the ego begins to 
lose itself the situation is felt as equivalent to 
completed castration. 

(2) They might be due to the experience of 
traumas in the restricted sense, which at a given 
moment bring about higher quantities of excitation 
than the endogenous instinct could have produced 
spontaneously : such, above all, are seductions and 
primal scenes. They are a continuation of the 
inevitable traumas of the period of suckling which 
have already been described and which prepared 
the ground for the view that ‘ instincts are dangers’. 
We shall return again to the possibility of ‘ sexually 
traumatic neuroses ’ in the narrower sense ; but at 
this point I will only remark that such experiences 
of primal scenes evidently increase the effect 
(which, as we have seen, is analogous to a trauma) 
of subsequent sexual prohibitions, while, vice 
versa, earlier sexual prohibitions are apt to lend a 
peculiarly traumatic character to subsequent 
primal scenes. The content of the sexual com- 
ponents involved seems not to be specific. I have 
already pointed out the importance of anal and 
equilibrium-erotism, and I will only add that in 
men the fear of the ego being overwhelmed is 
certainly greater if sexual wishes of a passive- 
feminine kind are prominent in their unconscious, 
and also that in both sexes sadistic sexual com- 
ponents operate in the same sense. 

At this point we ought to raise the question 
of the behaviour of the ‘dread of instinctual 
quantity ’ in the case of the destructive instincts. 
May it not perhaps be that, while what has just 
been said holds good of sexuality, the ego’s fear 
of its own aggressive impulses is primary? This 
seems improbable. In the instances in question 
sexual and aggressive excitation are always found 
to be inextricably intertwined ; those concerned 
are always people with a pregenital orientation 
and an impaired genitality. Theoretically, too, 
what is true of sexuality must apply to aggres- 
sivity: in the case of aggressiveness, too, if it is 
satisfied it will not be dammed up as it is when 
unsatisfied; a fit of rage exhausts its fury and 
subsides. 

We thus come back to our starting-point. If 
the apparatus of discharge is inadequate, whether 
owing to the influx of excitation being too great 
(a trauma proper) or owing to the discharge of 
excitation being too small (sexual prohibitions), 
the result is the automatic development of severe 
anxiety, which may subsequently become modified 
into ‘ anxiety signals’ or into neurotic symptoms 
that are free from anxiety. The experience of 
traumatic states lies at the back of all judgements 
of danger, that is, of all realistic anxiety ; trau- 
matic major anxiety, realistic anxiety and moral 

* It is only in so far as anxiety in general is a result of 


the traumatic situations experienced by everyone during 
their period of suckling, that a trace of this dread of bebe 
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anxiety constitute genetically a developmental 
series. 

If, however, the apparatus of discharge is 
adequate, and if the ego has no grounds (owing to 
recollections of traumas and sexual prohibitions) 
for actively bringing an inadequacy about by 
means of defensive processes, then, as it seems to 
me, the ego which is primarily enticed by an 
especially intense pleasure into allowing its 
organization to be temporarily overwhelmed in an 
orgasm, has no more reason for dreading the 
quantity of instinct as such than it has for dreading 
sleep, for instance, in which its organization is also 
dissolved. (Fear of sleep is fear of death and, 
like it, goes back to fear, produced by traumas or 
instinctual prohibitions, of loss of the ego.) 

For the sexual instincts are periodic processes. 
It is not true that the ego would be flooded by every 
instinct if it did not keep permanent defences 
against instinct in operation. It would in fact 
merely be driven into a satisfying instinctual 
action. After satisfaction the demand of the 
instinct would vanish, and would only re-appear 
by degrees after some lapse of time. It is only the 
damming-up due to incapacity to carry out the 
satisfying action that gives to sexuality the attri- 
bute of insatiability which is so much dreaded by 
the educator. We can find no grounds for thinking 
that things are otherwise in the case of the aggres- 
sive instincts. 

Anna Freud (1936; 167) has described how in 
puberty there is a general inclination to ward off 
all instincts, irrespective of their quality, and her 
findings can certainly not be questioned. But a 
thorough study of pubertal life in other forms of 
society would be essential before we could be cer- 
tain that the ego would necessarily feel such a 
degree of dread of its instincts, would necessarily 
have a primary hostility to them, if sexual educa- 
tion in childhood were different and the possibilities 
of satisfaction were less severely restricted. And 
it seems unlikely that this would be so, in view of 
the fact that it is precisely surrender to these 
instincts that brings the most intense pleasure to 
the ego in search of pleasure. Is it the quantity of 
the instincts that the ego is afraid of 2? Quantity, 
however, is better diminished by satisfaction than 
by defence. It is only owing to a pre-existing 
dread of experiencing this satisfaction that the 
different possibilities of a dissolution of the ego in 
adult life—on the one hand the pleasurable possi- 
bility of sexual satisfaction and of extreme fits of 
rage and on the other hand the wnpleasurable 
possibility of the traumatic anxiety attack—come 
to be amalgamated into a single possibility and 
that the unpleasurable one. 

The intimate connection between traumatic 
experiences of anxiety and intense sexual excita- 


overwhelmed by one’s own instincts survives in everyone, 
as & memory-trace of the period in which the apparatus of 
discharge was inadequate. 
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tion is also shown by a closer consideration of the 
safety-measures adopted by sufferers from these 
disorders. 

What governs self-assurance in the first instance 
is, as we know, the factor of being loved. A baby 
feels its self-assurance diminished if it suffers loss 
of love and vice versa. At this level narcissistic 
and erotic needs still coincide completely, (Both 
go back as it were to a primary prototype in the 
shape of a desire for satiation.) Babies and people 
who are orally fixated have only one way of escape 
from all forms of mortification or loss of strength 
of their ego, namely clinging on to someone bigger 
than themselves. A child suffering from trau- 
matic anxiety asks to be taken into its mother’s 
bed, and the frightful thing about the primal scene 
is that its mother does not do so but leaves the 
child alone with its unmasterable excitation. 
Paradoxically, then, the best protection against 
the feeling of Josing one’s ego in an unpleasurable 
way and of being swept away by something bigger 
than oneself is the feeling of being able to hide one’s 
ego in a pleasurable way in something bigger than 
oneself. The question is what determines whether 
this bigger thing shall be felt as hostile or pro- 
tective. My patient who suffered from boredom 
(see page 37) sought protection from his fear of 
sexual excitation in oral-sexual actions by his 
sexual partner, whom he expected to take over his 
activity ; if she failed to do so he got angry and by 
warding off this aggressive impulse intensified his 
feeling of being destroyed internally. There is thus 
a remarkable identity of opposites: the sexual 
experience which is feared and the sexual experience 
which is to serve as a protection. The fear of the act 
of surrender to the experience can be overcome by a 
phantasy of the surrender already completed. We 
know this from patients who are haunted by oral- 
sadistic conflicts. A fear of being devoured is 
warded off by a phantasy of having been devoured 
(a longing to be in the womb) ; a fear of devouring 
is warded off by a phantasy of having devoured 
(e.g. in women the fear of orally robbing a penis is 
warded off by the phantasy of a girl being a phallus) 
A patient after an acute anxiety-attack felt as his 
first phobic requirement the unfulfillable claustro- 
phobic demand: ‘You must never again go 
indoors, you must always stop in the open air.’ 
But he described the blissful pleasure he felt when, 
after overcoming the anxiety, he went into a room 
and lay down in bed and was so able to feel at rest 
at last in the room and the bed—inside his mother 
and protected by her. It is patients suffering from 
fear of death who in different quantitative circum- 
stances are capable of blissful pleasure in giving 
way to fatigue and in gradually losing conscious- 
hess in sleep. 

If, then, we find patients who suffer from sexual 
disturbances of this kind constantly seeking out 
the conditions which cause their anxiety, namely 
direct or symbolic sexual excitation, we shall feel 
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no more puzzled than when we find phobic patients 
drives them on, their ego drives them back. Their 
‘ repetition ’ is not ‘ beyond the pleasure principle ’ 
but the consequence of the fresh somatic production 
of sexual desire. They are constantly striving 
towards pleasure; but their ego, under the 
influence of the external world (that is, of recol- 
lections of traumas and sexual prohibitions), 
invariably puts the same obstacle in the way, 
which in turn, for physiological reasons, always 
occasions the same unpleasurable result. Moreover, 
the repetition in the transference of the unpleasur- 
able passing of the (idipus complex (Freud, 1920 ; 
18) seems to be of the same kind. The demand for 
repetition is not necessarily beyond the pleasure 
principle, but arises from the Cidipus wish which 
has not yet been disposed of and is still striving 
towards pleasure. The fact that the failure is also 
repeated corresponds to an intervention on the part 
of the ego (attached as it is to the external world) 
in the nature of an anxiety signal: ‘ Remember 
what happened to you the other time!’ The 
constant pressure of sexual desire results in the 
endeavour to avoid a repetition producing—a 
repetition. 

But, it will be asked, cannot the repetition of 
the anxiety situation be explained also in another 
way, namely (on the analogy of the repetition 
symptoms in traumatic neuroses and in children’s 
play) as an endeavour to gain subsequent control 
over excitation which had been unmasterable in 
the first instance, by means of a later, active 
repetition set in motion by the ego? Certainly. 
These two explanations are not in the least contra- 
dictory: they are complementary. A repetition 
which has as its purpose a subsequent discharge 
and binding must also in the last resort have as its 
aim the avoidance of unpleasure, and this is in fact 
ultimately achieved. It must be that the re- 
experiencing of the unpleasure of the traumatic 
experience is an unpleasure relatively less than the 
toleration of the continuously ‘ tonic * disturbance 
of unmastered quantities of excitation. 

A number of patients who in this fashion con- 
stantly seek out sexual excitations that lead to 
anxiety nevertheless succeed, as I have said, owing 
to certain quantitative relations, in attaining a 
relative release of tension after their great anxiety. 
We have here, presumably, an economic deter- 
minant for the occurrence of the paradoxical 
pleasure in anxiety. It is a familiar fact that in 
the normal sexual process the excited tension 
which precedes the release of tension is itself 
pleasurable, probably in connection with an 
anticipation in phantasy of the subsequent end- 
pleasure. If someone in whom sexual excitation 
always turns into anxiety nevertheless arrives 
eventually at a relative release of tension and if 
this experience impresses itse]f on him, he may well 
come at last to feel the anxiety itself as a fore- 
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pleasure and to approve of it as the only door open 
_ to him that leads to a relative end-pleasure. This, 
incidentally, is by no means the only or the most 
frequently chosen method by which the ego can 
attempt a secondary warding-off of this anxiety. 
There are numbers of individual variations in the 
conditions intended to exclude or reduce anxiety 
(e.g. perverse ones), which, so long as they are 
fulfilled, make it possible in spite of everything to 
obtain relative, though never economically suffi- 
cient, satisfaction. 

I shall now return once again to the distinction 
between traumatic neuroses and psychoneuroses 
from which we started, in order to show its relative 
nature, 

Though it may be true that in the case of the 
former category the influx of excitation is too great 
and in that of the latter category the discharge of 
excitation is too small, yet the fact cannot be over- 
looked that in practice neuroses represent com- 
binations of both possibilities. The so-called 
traumatic neuroses ‘ proper’, comprising losses of 
ego-function, anxiety and other vegetative states, 
as well as epileptic reactions and acts and sensa- 
tions in the nature of subsequent repetitions (which 
have unfortunately been little studied hitherto), 
are certainly never completely uninfluenced by the 
subject’s instinctual conflicts, The discussion on 
Psycho-Analysis and the War Neuroses (1919) gave 
examples enough of the way in which a trauma 
causes old infantile sexual conflicts to flare up 
again, whether because the trauma is uncon- 
sciously regarded as castration and consequently 
upsets the balance between the repressed instincts 
and the defensive forces, or because it operates as 
a temptation for unconscious sadistic instincts. 
On the other hand, it is possible to regard the 
psychoneuroses quite generally as a species of 
traumatic neuroses, in so far as the motive for the 
warding-off of instinct which leads to its damming- 
up is always in the last resort anxiety and in so far 
as anxiety (that is, the judgement that there is a 
danger) is a kind of recollection of a traumatic 
state that has once been experienced. But among 
the psychoneuroses a number of cases stand out 
(with symptomatologies covering every form of 
neurosis), which display in a peculiar sense a 
combination with the traumatic neuroses. There 
are cases in which the operative sexual defences 
have attained their effectiveness owing to particular 
infantile sexual traumas (reali seductions or primal 
scenes). In their symptoms are to be found not 
only a condensation, of the sort I have described, 
of ideas of castration or loss of love with self- 
perceptions of the subject’s own dreaded states of 
excitation, but also a competition between irrup- 
tions in spite of everything of repressed instincts 
and repetitions of the traumas, to which repetitions 
(as in the case of traumatic neuroses proper) the 
function must be ascribed of bringing about a 
gradual subsequent diminution of the excitation. 
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Those who suffer from neuroses of this kind 
which can be described as combinations of psycho 
neuroses and traumatic neuroses, are worse off thai 
traumatic neurotics proper on account of th 
physiological properties of sexual excitation. / 
person who has suffered an external trauma, let u 
say a motor accident, with his instincts relativel 
little involved, will have dreams about the acciden 
for some time, will be unable to drive in a car, wil 
begin to tremble at the sight of one, and so on 
until the discharge of the quantities of excitation 
that could not be dealt with has been achieved am 
the dammed-up excitation ‘abreacted’. After ; 
certain time the whole thing passes off. What ha 
become of the ‘shakers ’ who filled the streets o 
the big towns during the first years after the las 
war ? The shaking has ceased. But if the traum: 
is of such a kind that it has caused the ego to maki 
the judgement ‘sexual excitation, or rather thi 
loss of ego involved in it, is dangerous ’, then thi 
judgement will induce the ego to interfere ever) 
time with the normal sexual process. That proces 
will then be diverted from the genitals into th 
vegetative nervous system and so once mor 
confirm the ego’s incurable mistake about th 
danger of sexual excitation. The fact that sexua 
excitation after it has calmed down is ceaselessl} 
renewed from somatic sources results in a neurosil 
of this kind never coming to rest. It has becom 
caught in a vicious circle. Mastery of the excitatior 
can never be subsequently obtained, because every 
attempt at mastering it leads to fresh traumatic 
experiences. It is as though every time the persor 
who had the motor accident makes up his mind at 
last to get into a car egain—he has a fresh motoi 
accident. 

There are neuroses which give a stronger impres 
sion of a vain, life-long struggle for a subsequent 
mastery of excitations arising from the primal scent 
than of a revolt against the defensive forces on the 
part of instincts that have been warded off out o! 
fear of castration. In place of a case history ] 
should like to bring forward an instance from 
literature. 

I have in mind Céline’s Voyage au bout de la nuit, 
a remarkable work and one, as it seems to me, ol 
high artistic merit. The critics gave the most 
varied judgements upon this strange novel. Most 
frequently it was described as a piece of social 
criticism. It gives a moving picture of the hope: 
lessness of the individual in the chaos of the con- 
temporary social order and of the desperate 
position in which mankind find themselves in the 
conditions—such as war and colonial exploitation 
—which they themselves set in motion but which 
continue to operate like forces of nature. But 4 
reader who is well-informed psychologically soon 
gets an impression that such a view of the 
only touches its surface. It cannot account even 
superficially for the circumstance that Nature itself 
is portrayed in such a fearful light nor can it explain 
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the romantic and fantastic elements, such as the 
author’s uncanny doubles. One has a feeling that 
in these pages deep unconscious impulses are 
struggling for expression. The strange effect of the 
book resembles that produced by the works of 
Kafka and suggests that a similar interpretation 
may be possible. In Kafka’s case no doubt we are 
faced with a moving portrayal, drawn from internal 
sources, of schizophrenic experiences. On the same 
analogy, may it not be that what is revealed to us 
by Céline is a great depression at work and the ego 
lying helplessly at its mercy ? But this cannot be 
so. It is true that the manner in which the world 
and our existence in it are experienced in the book 
shows many of the traits of a typical depression. 
Such, for instance, are the axiomatic manner in 
which only the gloomy aspects of reality are 
presented and the unceasing but vain attempts at 
becoming master of these horrors by means of self- 
sacrificing object-relationships which perpetually 
fail. There are other traits, too, of what is described 
as ‘melancholia agitata ’, namely the restlessness 
which drives the hero round the world and the 
anxiety which intensifies a cruel reality into still 
more cruel delusions. But there is a complete 
absence of all self-reproaches, of any split between 
ego and super-ego. It wag right to suppose that 
what is here depicted is a world of experience that 
approaches the psychotic; but the diagnosis of 
depression or melancholia was wrong. Here are 
the essentials. A perpetual unrest and anxiety, 
which allow the hero not a moment's respite, drive 
him on in flight from something unspeakably 
terrible. But he cannot escape it, since existence 
itself has assumed that character for him. His 
self is threatened with actual annihilation in the 
war and in the colonies ; but elsewhere, too, he is 
in ceaseless dread of this annihilation. It seems 
indeed as though he only went in search of war and 
the tropics in order to rationalize his expectation, 
just as the man who is a criminal owing to his sense 
of guilt commits his crime out of remorse (Freud, 
1915 b). For him existence in the world has the 
quality of a constant threat of annihilation ; and 
this annihilation always exhibits pregenital and 
sadistic (cannibalistic) attributes. Against this 
eternal terror there is only one protection, which 
he always seeks but can never attain: rest in the 
arms of a motherly woman who will give him ‘ the 
love which is strong enough to overcome death ’. 
There are enough passages to bear out the correct- 
ness of the interpretation : a primal scene, sadistic- 
ally perceived, has changed the character of the 
world for the hero, so that he sways to and fro 
between an expectation of a repetition of the 
trauma and an actual repetition of it which aims 
at finally mastering the old excitation but is never 
able to master it. 

It is evident that mixed neuroses of this kind 
must, from the standpoint of therapy, be counted 
among the psychoneuroses and not among the 


traumatic neuroses. If we contented ourselves, as 
in the case of the latter, with waiting for a spon- 
taneous recovery, we should wait in vain. The 
responsibility for the fact that the subsequent 
mastery never succeeds lies with the interference 
of the ego, which, allowing itself to be led by an 
unconscious expectation of evil, sets itself to ward 
off the instincts. It may be possible (as in the case 
of the psychoneuroses) to remove the defences by 
psycho-analysis, to bring about a junction of the 
excluded sexual portions of the ego-organization 
with the rest of the ego and thus to change the 
infantile sexuality into adult, genital sexuality, 
capable of orgasm. If so, the experience in sexual 
satisfaction that it is possible for an involuntary 
process to be pleasurable will be the best guarantee 
of the possibility of also overcoming the quantities 
of excitation, unmastered since infancy, arising 
from an involuntary process which at that time 
was unpleasurable. Thus the removal of the 
pathogenic defences, which can only be achieved 
by psycho-analysis, operates just as in the psycho- 
neuroses proper. Indeed, as I have said, these do 
not differ in principle from the mixed conditions 
which I have been describing. For all defence 
against instinct arises from anxiety, and all 
(secondary) anxiety is an effort on the part of the 
ego to avoid traumatic experiences, 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS ORIGIN OF SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY? 
By J. O. WISDOM, ALEXANDRIA 


My aim is to find the psychical meaning of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy ; the pattern of his mind that 
will be arrived at will be based upon his chief 
philosophical work, without having recourse to 
biographical material beyond a couple of well- 
known facts.* 

Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung (1819) runs to 
fifteen hundred pages in the English translation ; 
the material could probably be completely expressed 
in fifty pages ; now the merest outline of his meta- 
physic and practical philosophy must suffice. 

Schopenhauer’s logical weapon is his Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, which has four derivative forms ; 
its general purport is that there is a reason why a 
thing should be as it is rather than otherwise. 

His metaphysic divides into four parts. First 
the world is considered as percept, exactly as with 
Berkeley : natural objects exist only when some- 
one perceives them. Following Kant, he gives 
perception an @ priori framework of space, time 
and causation. (I am using ‘ percept’ instead of 
the more customary word ‘idea’ to translate 
‘ Vorstellung’.) Like Berkeley, he cannot remain 
in this position, for, underlying fleeting percepts, 
there is something permanent or persisting to be 
taken account of. This he describes by means of 
Kant’s thing-in-itself, though, unlike Kant, he holds 
that the thing-in-itself is knowable. This brings 
us to the second part, where the world is con- 
sidered as will. A man knows his body as percept 
but his inner nature he knows as will. The percept 
is a manifestation of the will; a movement of the 
body is an act of will objectified, ie. passed into 
perception ; and this applies to all actions, volun- 
tary or involuntary. Motives determine only the 
form an act of will may take; the will itself is 
beyond motivation, and it is therefore simply a 
blind striving. The manifestations of will must 
obey the natural laws of phenomena, as with Kant, 


? Given in abstract as a Public Lecture at Farouk I 
University, Alexandria, April 21, 1945. 


w vy (‘Schopenhauer’, Imago, 2 
(1913), 101, of which an abstract will be found in Psycho- 
anal, Rev., 4 (1917), 110-5). The two approaches are 
therefore supplementary and they appear to agree. 
Notable points from the abstract are as follows: ‘A life- 
long fear manifesting itself in so many ways is closely 
bound up with infantile sexuality and death wishes and is 
stamped Hb no cee and with a strong disposition outwardly 
restrained but powerfully directed toward the self, just as 
with Schopenhauer’ (112). Nietzsche ‘recognized the 


but the will itself, again as with Kant, is indepen- 
dent of all restriction. In the third part of his 
metaphysic, this conception of will is extended to 
all parts of nature, on the basis of analogy. It is 
clearly at work with animals and the point is easily 
argued for plants; but he extends it to the 
inanimate because of intermediate phenomena, 
such as the behaviour of the magnet and the 
crystal. The argument is not clear; one is 
supposed to apprehend the result intuitively ; then, 
one will understand the force through which 
crystals are formed, bodies gravitate, life lives, and 
the magnet attracts. Schopenhauer calls this 
general élan vital by the name ‘ will’ after its most 
important species ; but, because it is far removed 
from what can be known to a man’s inner conscious- 
ness, the designation mechanical conatus will be 
more appropriate. Thus far, then, the world is 
entirely percept, will, and mechanical conatus— 
the phenomenal world is the mirror of the will; 
and, because the will underlies phenomena and 
because it is knowable, it is identified with the 
thing-in-itself. The fourth part treats of the 
world as archetype (a more suitable translation of 
* Idee’ than the word ‘ Idea’ spelt with a capital.) 
There are various grades of objectification of the 
will, the lowest, for example, being the universal 
forces of nature, such as gravitation, while the 
highest include man. Corresponding to every 
objectification is a universal archetype, which is 
an Idea in Plato’s sense ; the archetypes multiply 
themselves throughout nature. Archetypes may 
conflict with one another: thus the pattern of 
behaviour of the magnet conflicts with and seeks 
to dominate that of gravitation. From the strife 
of the lower arise the higher—no victory without 
conflict ; the more completely the lower form is 
overcome, the more the higher archetype is 
expressed. Now in the order of objectifications of 


sadistic-masochistic foundation of Schopenhauer's exalta- 
tion of humanity and self-denial, of his ascetic ideal’ 
(115). These 7 with the analysis given here. On the 
other hand Hitschmann would seem to place more 
emphasis upon the paranoid aspect, and mentions that 
Schopenhauer was dominated by fear of loss, theft, illness 
and infection. So far as these last symbolize castration 
they fit in with the analysis given below; so far as they 
refer to persecution, however, the point is not taken up 
here. This would fall into line, however, if we 

that pessimism meant that the world or nature was 
always thwarting him and was thus a symbol of the 
castrating father. 
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the will—gravitation, man, and so on—the most 
adequate objectivity is the archetype. Since the 
archetype is the most complete objectification of the 
will, Schopenhauer regards the archetype and the 
will as complementary—they are not, of course, 
the same. The important question now arises how 
archetypes are known, for they lie outside the 
knowledge of particular things. The general way 
of attaining to knowledge of them is by self- 
transcendence, relinquishing one’s knowledge of 
things through the senses, so that one can no longer 
distinguish between perceiver and perception ; 
then arises a pure, will-less, timeless subject of 
knowledge ; in this condition archetypes can be 
known, The media by which self-transcendence 
may be attained are philosophy and art, the 
adequate pursuit of both of which require genius ; 
hence to reach the archetypes one has to be a 


us. 
This concludes Schopenhauer’s metaphysic accord- 
ing to his conception: The World as Percept, Will, 
Mechanical Conatus, and Archetype. As a meta- 
physic it is not of the first rank. Its interest, 
however, lies in the practical philosophy and other 
ideas he based upon it. To these we now turn. 
Schopenhauer’s practical philosophy places an 
enormous stress on pessimism, the will to live, and 
the denial of the will to live. His pessimism is 
unlimited. Optimism he regarded as ‘a really 
wicked way of thinking, as a bitter mockery of the 
unspeakable suffering of humanity ’ (I, § 59, 420). 
In opposition to Leibniz, he held that this was the 
worst of all possible worlds. He gives a most 
graphic account of human striving, suffering, 
insatiable desire ; every satisfied desire only gives 
rise to a new one (III, 383-5). ‘ Whence did Dante 
take the materials for his hell but from this our 
actual world ? And yet he made a very proper hell 
out of it. And when, on the other hand, he came 
to the task of describing heaven and its delights, he 
had an insurmountable difficulty before him, for 
our world affords no materials at all for this’ 
(I, § 69, 419). None the less he finds ways of 
mastering such a lot: by repudiation of the will 
and through the power of art and philosophy. 
These are connected, for the pursuit of art and 
philosophy is simply a means of silencing the will. 
This takes on additional significance from his belief 
that love and sexual pleasure were founded on a 
delusion: ‘nature can only attain its ends by 
implanting a certain illusion in the individuality on 
account of which that which is only a good for the 
species appears to him as a good for himself ’ (III, 
340-9); thus nature impels man towards pro- 
pagation, but having attained its end it is in- 
different to him and cares only for the preservation 
of the species (I, § 60, 425). Chastity, therefore, 
provides another way of silencing the will. The 
trouble is, of course, due to the inordinate assertion 
of the will to live ; the will wills life and ‘ the will’ 
means ‘the will to live’. Schopenhauer believes 


in no ordinary kind of immortality. Individuals 
may come and individuals may go, but the will 
persists and it alone. His view may perhaps be 
described as transmigration of will. In consequence 
we need have no fear for our existence, even in 
death, and life cannot be ended even by suicide 
(I, § 54, 354, 358-62) ; the will persists, like gravity 
when a pendulum comes to rest (III, 259). In 
particular the sexual passion leads beyond one’s 
own existence and continues life indefinitely : 
parent and child are different as phenomena but 
identical as will and as archetype; generation is 
only the expression, the symptom, of the begetter’s 
assertion of the will to live; with this assertion, 
suffering, and death have been asserted anew (I, 
§ 60, 423-4). How, then, is the will to live to be 
denied ? This is achieved by a strategy of indirect 
approach, which depends upon the power of the 
intellect, for, apparently, upon gaining full self- 
knowledge, volition ends, i.e. upon gaining full 
knowledge of the human archetype, one finds in it 
a quieter of the will (I, § 54, 367). The goal may 
be achieved also by voluntary renunciation of the 
sexual impulse (I, § 62, 430). 

Schopenhauer lays a good deal of stress on the 
unity of will throughout all mankind: the will of 
the agent and the sufferer is one and the same ; 
because of this identity, love and friendship for 
others help not only them but oneself, just as this 
identity is a reason for not taking revenge upon 
others (I, §§ 63-7 passim). This notion is strikingly 
similar to some Indian thought, in which Schopen- 
hauer steeped himself : thus it is said that a Hindu 
holy man, when bayoneted by a soldier, remarked 
calmly, ‘ And thou also art He’ (Bouquet, 1941). 
It was a truth to be seen through the veil of Maya. 
He who has this insight must take on himself the 
suffering of the whole world. This is the reverse 
of the assertion of life, from which the will now 
turns away. All this is closely bound up with the 
denial of sexuality, for, Schopenhauer remarks, the 
first step towards renunciation of the world is 
voluntary and complete chastity (I, § 68, 489-94). 
Regarding the idea that in hurting others, one hurts 
the will in oneself, it is interesting to find that he 
disapproved of vivisection (I, § 66, 481 n.). 

It is noteworthy that suicide, so far from being 
a denial of the will to live, is a strong assertion of 
that will; for suicide is due to dissatisfaction, 
which implies desire, and it occurs because a man 
cannot endure the breaking of his will (I, § 69, 
514-17). 

Let us turn now from Schopenhaner’s practical 
philosophy to his psychological insight. He is 
sometimes regarded as the father of modern 
psychology. This is true up to a point, but to put 
it in that way is apt to suggest that he had very 
important contributions to make. He was the 
first to show some psychological insight into the 
unconscious, but this should not be exaggerated ; 
he had not the profundity of Nietzsche. He shows 
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himself aware of the enormous power of the sex 
instinct, of the phenomenon of wish-fulfilment, 
which he attributes to the intellect, of repression 
due to painful emotion, how impossible it is for the 
intellect to control one’s behaviour and how 
impossible it is to overcome one’s fundamental 
faults, and of the psychical mechanism of pro- 
jection, by which we instinctively seek factors 
external to our mind as causes of our distress (II, 
419-40; I, § 57, 411). But his most interesting 
intuition concerns madness, which he attributed to 
a break in the thread of memory: A certain 
amount is correctly remembered but the thread is 
broken. The onset of madness is induced by 
violent mental suffering for this reason : suffering 
is of the present, and therefore transitory and 
never excessively heavy ; great suffering has the 
character of lasting pain and therefore lies in the 
memory. ‘Then terrified Nature seizes upon 
madness as the last resource of life ; the mind so 
fearfully tortured at once destroys the thread of 
its memory, fills up the gaps with fictions, and thus 
seeks refuge in madness from the mental suffering 
that exceeds its strength’ (I, § 36, 247-50), It is 
striking that he should have thought of madness 
as a defence, ‘the last remedy of harassed nature ’ 
(IT, 169). A further point is that even if not all 
geniuses are mad, philosophical geniuses certainly 
are: for, in contemplating archetypes the genius 
breaks the links of the connections between things, 
and this gives rise to phenomena akin to madness 
(I, § 36, 251). He adds that all men must have this 
power to some degree, else they would have no 
appreciation of art; hence, it would seem, genius 
and madness are not different in kind but only in 
degree from ‘ normality ’. 

This brief outline must suffice as an indication 
of Schopenhauer’s metaphysic, practical philosophy 
and psychological ideas. What does it all mean ? 


We first wish to know what was signified by the 
will. Its meaning is not far to seek, for Schopen- 
hauer himself makes it clear: ‘ The genital organs 
are, far more than any other external member of 
the body, subject merely to the will, and not at all 
to knowledge. . . . The genitals are properly the 
focus of the will’ (I, § 60, 425-6). The meaning of 
‘will’, he points out, is seen in the German 
sentence, “Hr verlangte von ihr, sie sollte ihm zu 
Willen sein’. This has been rendered by Schopen- 
hauer’s Victorian translators, ‘He desired her to 
comply with his wishes ’ (III, 379); but it would 
be more suitably rendered, ‘He was insistent 
upon having his will of her’. Thus the will is 
plainly identified with sexual desire, Moreover, 
‘the will objectifies itself most immediately in the 
blood’; the heart is ‘at once vessel and muscle, 
and there is the true centre and primum mobile of 
the whole life ’ (IT, 481). That is to say, blood here 
symbolizes semen emitted by the heart, the vessel 
and muscle symbolizing the male organs. There 
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are passages in Schopenhauer, worth quoting in 
full but far too long for this, pointing out that 
sexuality permeates every corner of life—as the 
will does (IIT, 313-14, 339-40). 

Schopenhauer wrote a chapter of forty pages 
entitled ‘The Metaphysics of the Love of the 
Sexes’, the only modern philosopher to have 
written on the subject. Correlative with this is 
his treatment of death, to which he devoted a 
chapter of sixty pages. In the main he is concerned 
to find a remedy for the fear and pain of death, and 
even to overcome death itself, that is, to show that 
it is unreal, Thus he quotes with approval the 
saying of Epicurus that, when we are, death is not, 
and, when death is, we are not (III, 255). On the 
other hand he realizes that in a sense death is more 
than simply not being; he senses that psycho- 
logically to be dead is in a subtle way to be living, 
and living in an unpleasant way—you may 
imagine yourself vanishing away but then to your 
astonishment you will find yourself still present 
(III, 279-80). What, then, is the meaning of 
death ? He first equates it with excrement. Thus 
‘constant nourishment and renewal differ from 
generation only in degree, and constant excretion 
differs only in degree from death. . . . Excretion, 
the constant exhalation and throwing off of matter, 
is the same as that which, at a higher power, death, 
is the contrary of generation’ (I, § 54, 357). This 
throws light on the horror of death if it is remem- 
bered that death is what he calls a pole of all life. 
It is clear, further, that death, when not accepted 
with resignation in the spirit of the denial of the 
will to live, is a frustration of the will to live; it 
is therefore opposed to sexual satisfaction, and 
hence means castration—which in fact it is well 
known to symbolize. There is now no difficulty in 
understanding why death is more than not being ; 
it is castrated living. 

Bound up with death is the feeling of guilt. 
Thus ‘ death is the great reprimand which the will 
to live . . . receives ...; and it may be con- 
ceived as a punishment for our existence’; 
“death says: “‘Thou are the product of an act 
which should not have been; therefore to expiate 
it thou must die ”’ ’ (IIT, 306, 306 n. ; cf. 377). In 
short, the wages of sin (sexuality) is death 
(castration). Indeed the connection between the 
two was even closer than this in his mind, Thus 
fecundation ‘is followed in the case of every 
animal individual by momentary exhaustion and 
debility of all the powers, and in the case of most 
insects indeed by speedy death. . . . In the case 
of man the extinction of the generative power 
shows that the individual approaches death. . . . 
Excessive use of this power at every age shortens 
life ’ (III, 310). He almost grasped the connection 
between death and castration, for just above this 
passage he makes a reference to castration. 
Schopenhauer’s way of meeting the threat of 
castration is to acquiesce in it. Thus the peace 
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upon the countenance of dead persons is due to 
their recapturing the original freedom of the will. 

‘Quiet and easy is, as a rule, the death of every 
good man; but to die willingly, to die gladly, to 
die joyfully, is the prerogative of the resigned, of 
him who surrenders and denies the will to live’ 
(III, 308). The acute will notice also the signi- 
ficance of regaining the original freedom of the 
will. Parallel with this is his acceptance of what 
he regarded as the essence of Christianity, i.e. the 
doctrine of original sin (assertion of the will, of 
sexuality) and that of salvation (denial of the will, 
embracing castration). The last feature of death 
to be noted is Schopenhauer’s clear identification 
of the tomb with the womb : regarding the dangers 
that beset living creatures, ‘if now the all-mother 
sends forth her children without protection to a 
thousand threatening dangers, this can only be 
because she knows that if they fall they fall back 
into her womb, where they are safe ’ (III, 263). It 
is clear, moreover, that the doctrine of renuncia- 
tion, the acquiescence in death, means a return to 
the womb ; the doctrine is therefore symptomatic 
of this regression in Schopenhauer. With it may 
be connected the identification already noted 
between death and ordure ; for to die can mean 
both to become ordure and to return to the womb 
—provided feces can be thought of as belonging 
to the womb, and this is well known to be true of 
children’s phantasies according to which babies 
are equated with feces. This association of ideas 
was not, of course, conscious in Schopenhauer. 

It is now easy to see the significance of Schopen- 
hauer’s attitude towards beauty, for which he had 
a considerable passion. He himself tells us that a 
beautiful view is ‘a cathartic of the mind’ (III, 
174), and the sense of beauty directs the sexual 
impulse which otherwise ‘sinks to the level of a 
disgusting necessity ’ (III, 347). In other words, 
beauty discharges and purifies feelings of disgust. 
What Schopenhauer did not completely grasp was 
that disgust was essentially concerned with ordure, 
based upon an inhibited interest in it. Thus love 
of beauty was a reaction-formation, or a trans- 
formation of coprophilia. Such a transformation 
in the field of wsthetics has already been pointed 
out by Ernest Jones (1914). 

The most interesting conception to be interpreted 
is the archetype. The archetype is the perfect 
expression of the will. It is therefore a pure form 
of sexuality, a sublimation whose roots are not 
recognized. Hence, when a man succeeds in 
apprehending the archetypes, he is enjoying a pure 
sexual activity, uncastrated and uncastratable ; 
he is clean, segregated from all disgust. But, like 
many symptoms, the archetype expresses a com- 
promise or rather allows the unconscious to have 
things both ways ; for, on the one hand, to achieve 
cognition of the archetype is to achieve renuncia- 
tion of the will to live—we know that for Schopen- 
hauer knowledge gained from comprehension of 
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the archetype acted as a quieter of the will—and 
therefore the conception of the archetype also 
expresses castration. Thus the two urges, the will 
to live and its denial, the desire for sexuality and 
the guilt that needs castration, were woven into a 
single means of expression in the archetype. By 
losing himself in contemplation of this symbol, 
Schopenhauer could attain a resolution of his 
conflict, even though only temporarily. It is now 
possible to understand his view that in the world 
of archetypes neither the will nor the knowing 
subject is affected at all by birth or death; for 
these belong merely to life and are transcended in 
the archetype which satisfies the demands of both 
at once. Significance may now be attached also 
to his remark : ‘ death is the true inspiring genius, 
or the muse of philosophy ’ (III, 849); ‘ without 
doubt it is the knowledge of death, and along with 
this consideration of the suffering and misery of 
life, which gives the strongest impulse to philo- 
sophical reflection and metaphysical explanation 
of the world’ (II, 360-1). This can mean only 
that philosophy is a way of enduring and weather- 
ing castration ; castrated though he might feel in 
his unconscious, Schopenhauer was able to give 
birth to a philosophy of archetypes. 

Another striking feature of his philosophy is the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, with its fourfold 
form. Like Kant, he had a compulsive tendency 
towards architectonic, which he openly admits 
(III, 118). Thus his chief work was constructed in 
four parts. In his treatment of sufficient reason 
the four main conceptions are: percept, @ priori 
knowing, space and time as @ priori, and willing. 
The percept involves space and time unified by the 
understanding, and the principle at work is the 
law of causality or the principle of becoming. If 
we remember that the material whose laws he 
wishes to establish is always life, manifestations of 
will or sex, we see that the principle of becoming is 
simply a cloak for the origin of living beings ; in 
other words, the theme is how babies are born, and 
Schopenhauer was seeking a principle of sufficient 
reason of birth. This was, of course, unconscious, 
since he knew all about the reason ; but it implies 
that at some time in his youth the knowledge was 
withheld from him. The second conception of 
a priort knowing is easily interpreted: being 
unable to gain this knowledge from outside he had 
to fall back on phantasy to produce his own 
explanation of birth, which may be dignified as 
@ priort and synthetic. The third conception is 
that of space and time as @ priori intuitions. 
Philosophically this means that the mind provides 
the framework into which the perceptual world 
fits. This clearly means creating something out- 
side oneself, and in the present context means 
procreating. The fourth conception, willing, is 
simply the sexual desire presupposed by the 
interest shown in the other three ideas. The four- 
fold root of his theme is thus: desire, carrying 
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this into effect, having sanction for this, and 
interest in the created product. This conforms 
with his expressed opinion that love and desire 
are delusions implanted in the individual to serve 
the interests of the race. The Principle of Sufficient 
Reason in general expresses the power of the 
a priori not only in gaining knowledge, but in 
gaining knowledge of a special kind hardly obtain- 
able in any other way—the knowledge of philo- 
sophical connections, by means of which one can 
learn to contemplate the archetypes. Thus this 
principle, too, was dominated by the need to find a 
philosophical resolution of the fundamental castra- 
tion conflict. 
The fourfold division of Schopenhauer’s main 
work does not fit the four themes that logically 
make up his metaphysic ; but it does fit his meta- 
physic and practical philosophy, if these are taken 
as a whole as he intended them to be, The four 
themes are : percept, will, archetype and renuncia- 
tion. The chief feature of his metaphysic of the 
percept is that there is no object without a subject. 
The psychological meaning is therefore creation. 
The will, whether human or external mechanical 
conatus, means the urge to create. The archetype 
is the highest creation of the will, in addition to 
being the resolution of conflict as already noted. 
And renunciation means castration. Thus the 
structure of this work is not exactly the same as 
that of his earlier essay on sufficient reason 
(Schopenhauer, 1813). The questions of birth and 
sanction to have knowledge about it have dis- 
appeared ; instead we find renunciation and its 
most satisfactory attainment is the knowledge of 
archetypes. It may be inferred that between the 
times of writing the two works Schopenhauer’s 
joie de vivre had given way to pessimistic depression. 
The archetype, as the highest expression of the 
will, can be interpreted as a child, not only because 
a child is the highest expression of sexuality, but 
also because the archetype is a product of Reason, 
and Reason had sex—in fact it was feminine : 
‘Reason is feminine in nature; it can only give 
after it has received’ (I, § 10, 65). Moreover, 
Schopenhauer regarded the premisses of a syllogism 
as the father and mother of the conclusion (II, 292), 
so that reasoning is clearly identified with bringing 
forth. Most important of all is his belief that we 
inherit the will—and characteristic traits—from 
the father and the intellect from the mother (ITI, 
318-20). Hence, since the archetype is a product 
of the will and the intellect, it can symbolize a 
child. The question may now be raised whether it 
makes sense to speak of a child forming a resolution 
of a castration conflict. This is possible, for on 
the one hand a child is an expression of potency, 
while on the other it could express the completion 
of the work of propagation, not a thwarting 
castration but (like the archetype) a satisfied 
inactivity. If this is correct, the archetype stands 
not only for a philosophical resolution of Schopen- 
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hauer’s castration conflict but also for a chil 
Had he been more fortunate he might have foun 
this more normal solution to his problem instea 
of burdening himself and the world with volume 
of imism. The question is at once raisec 
therefore, why he did not form a home (this is on 
of the two biographical] facts I am using). 

His pessimism amounts to this, that a pleasur 
envisaged is no longer a pleasure when attained 
but he is more explicit on the subject than this 
thus every lover after he has had his will find 
himself disillusioned and cheated ; only the blind 
ness of love can account for the way excellent me 
bind themselves to termagants and she-devils (II 
348-9, 368). Clearly womankind was a dangerou 
snare, with a goodly outside, rotten at the heart 
Moreover, he believed, ‘sexual love is compatib] 
even with the extremest hatred towards its object 
(III, 368). This ambivalence would obviously 
make it impossible for him to have a happy 
married life. But what did it rest upon ? Uncon. 
sciously he felt castrated, and therefore a womar 
—since those that have this conflict think of womaz 
not as a different kind of being from man but as ar 
imperfect, i.e. castrated man. Because of the 
guilt that lay beneath the castration fear, he felt 
essentially evil: thus, he finds that if we try t 
know ourselves by introspection we are terrified ai 
the spectre that confronts us (I, § 54, 358 n. 
§ 55, 382). He did not wholly realize that this evi 
in him was a highly charged sadism, and that hi: 
way of avoiding the realization was by turning hi: 
aggression against himself. 

Further light is thrown on this by the ideas he 
associates with madness. He makes the striking 
remark that smell is the sense of the memory 
(because of its greater power of recalling things tc 
us) (II, 196-200). It follows that a break in the 
memory is due to inhibition of the sense of smell. 
Further, since madness was a break in the memory, 
madness and genius and the urge to philosophy 
arose out of inhibition of the sense of smell. This 
clearly means the repression of coprophilic interests. 
Again, he remarked that sounds were disturbing 
and hostile. Now sound is primordially associated 
with two objects: the voice and passing flatus, 
and the former (i.e. noise with breath) symbolizes 
the latter (Jones, 1914). Hence interest in sound, 
as with smell, would have to be repressed: it 
would re-awaken interest in excrement, revive the 
memory, diminish madness, restore conflict, and 
thus set up the irritation caused by sound that 
Schopenhauer mentioned. In addition, sound 
attacks the hearing, which he described as the 
passive or feminine sense and the sense of the 
reason which he also regarded as feminine. Here, 
then, is the feeling of being womanlike and subject 
to anal-sadistic assault ; sound would awaken this 
feeling. In all this, the dominant ideas are copro- 
philia and fear of assault. 

In connection with this we must note his opinion 
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that mourning the dead shows itself chiefly in 
regard to one’s father (I, § 67, 487-8). The dead 
represent excrement, identified with the father, 
and mourning is the time-honoured reaction on 
eating the totem or father-substitute. Thus 
Schopenhauer is giving vent to repressed copro- 
phagia and cannibalism, as a result of which he 
suffered from depression. 

This brings us to the main features of his make- 
up, His suffering and depression are plainly stated: 
thus ‘ the life of our body is only a constantly pre- 
vented dying, an ever-postponed death ’ (I, § 57, 
401). That is to say, not only was he feeling him- 
self constantly dying, constantly castrated, but he 
felt his dead father, on account of his cannibalism, 
within him. His painful thoughts would naturally 
refer to this—thoughts that ‘inflict torments in 
comparison with which all the sufferings of the 
animal world are very small. . . . Indeed, in the 
case of keen mental suffering, we even inflict 
physical suffering on ourselves merely to distract 
our attention from the former to the latter’ (I, 
§ 65, 386). This reveals fierce sadism, which being 
repressed was directed against himself—it attacked 
his ego instead of the outer world. On the other 
hand, he had his periods of normality, for he 
recognized that the normal character was not like 
this: thus ‘in a healthy mind .. . only deeds 
oppress the conscience, not wishes and thoughts ’ 
(I, § 55, 387). Then he also manifests yet a third 
state of mind. Thus he held that though joy and 
pain are usually attributed to external circum- 
stances they are really determined from within ; 
moreover, ‘excessive joy and very keen suffering 
always occur in the same person ’ (I, § 57, 408-10). 
It is important to observe that with Schopenhauer 
joy and suffering came from within. That the two 
always occur in the same person is not an objective 
truth ; what is objective is that if the capacity to 
suffer is lacking the capacity for joy will be lacking 
also ; but which would come into play in a healthy 
mind depends upon external circumstances, and 
neither operates necessarily. With Schopenhauer, 
however, the two were necessarily connected. This, 
therefore, is evidence that he experienced joy 
caused by his own psychical condition, not justified 
by external circumstances, which is characteristic 
of mania. 

We have, then, a naked statement of the three 
phases of cyclothymia—depression, normality of a 
sort, and mania. 

With Schopenhauer, the three phases are not 
equally marked: there is little indication of 
normality, not much of the manic phase—the 
depression overshadows all else. It is probable, 
however, that he experienced some degree of mystic 
elation in the experience of beauty and in con- 
templating the archetypes. 

There remain two other important features of 
his mentality—first his narcissism. As usual he 
makes the facts plain and accessible to us—he 
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enjoyed watching his own actions, held a fine 
opinion of his own philosophy, wrote truth as did 
the ancients, felt he possessed a beautiful and rich 
mind, and believed himself a genius (III, 132, 
247-8, 393 ; I, § 47, 296). Here, in contrast with 
his sadism which turned in on himself, we find its 
obverse—over-valuation of the ego. It is an 
everyday occurrence to meet with ambivalence 
directed towards external objects; it is of some 
interest, therefore, to observe this attitude focussed 
upon an internal object. It is impossible to avoid 
associating the love of the ego with the manic 
phase, seeing that the sadistic impulse underlies 
the depressive phase. Then, just as the mania is 
commonly interpreted as an escape from depression, 
or, more exactly, as a state in which the castigating 
attack on the ego is overcome, so is the ego-love an 
escape from self-hatred. 

The other remaining feature, not so accessible as 
some of the others since there is not even an 
indirect hint of it, is pederasty. A short appendix 
to the chapter on ‘The Metaphysics of the Love 
of the Sexes’ was inserted in the third German 
edition (1859 ; IT, 641-9) ; this was omitted from 
the English translation, a grave omission seeing 
that a fundamental point of his metaphysic was at 
stake. In view of the tenet that nature is through- 
out concerned with the propagation of the species, 
the existence of peederasty is extremely paradoxical 
and Schopenhauer sought a resolution. He begins 
by stating that, though in itself pederasty appears 
as a monstrosity, the facts down the ages belie 
this, and he cites several of the most famous 
ancients to show that it was both universal and 
looked upon without disfavour. It is, then, no 
mere occasional occurrence, which there is no need 
to reconcile with nature’s aim. He asserts, and 
quotes support for this, firstly that the issue of the 
very old and the very young are in every way 
decadent, and secondly that homosexual tendencies 
are chiefly to be found in the very old and the very 
young ; hence, he concludes, paderasty is nature’s 
way of circumventing the procreation of the weedy ; 
thus nature by fostering or utilizing pederasty is 
really serving her own ends. Pederasty, he 
expressly states, is in fact the lesser of two evils. 

This is of psychological importance. Pederasty 
occurs with those whose potency is undeveloped or 
waning (Schopenhauer remarks that semen deteri- 
orates with the old); that is, it occurs when they 
are not fully masculine, when they are psychically 
eunuchs. Now, since the castration complex was a 
fundamental structure in his make-up, he himself 
must have possessed the pederastic counterpart. 
This was, of course, wholly unconscious ; in fact 
he displays repugnance to the phenomenon. 

What part, then, did his unconscious homo- 
sexuality play in his inner life! It fits in with the 
anal features already noted; but it also implies 
that primarily he had in phantasy wished to play 
this réle with his father. This early situation 
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would have become inflamed or reinforced in 
proportion as his disappointment in his mother 


grew. 

The foregoing interpretations centre around 
castration, excrement, and oral concepts, and 
some of the connecting links between them have 
already been described, but Schopenhauer throws 
further light upon the subject. Two juxtaposed 
illustrations of stimulus-reaction causation are 
significant: one concerned ‘ ing things, 
which excite the desire to vomit’ (I, § 23, 150) ; 
the associated illustration concerned an erection, 
which cannot be resisted directly but only allayed 
by putting away the idea that caused it. The 
association makes it clear that sexuality was 
parallel to vomiting. That is, semen was unclean 
—and it was (psychologically) inherited from the 
father. The father was assimilated cannibalistic- 
ally and was vomited ; semen likewise had to be 
got rid of, and castration was a way of achieving 
this. Thus sexuality was condemned because of 
the basic cannibalism and the coprophagia con- 
nected with it. In this way castration and excre- 
ment go back to the oral-sadistic concept of 
cannibalism, Related to this is a further point : 
reminiscent of undergraduates on occasions of 
bacchanalian conviviality, vomiting would charac- 
terize the cycle of the elation and mourning of the 
totem feast. 

The case contains most if not all of the features 
of a typical manic-depressive psychosis. Now 
according to Abraham (1924), each such feature is 
to be found in some other disease, though the 
combination characterizes this psychosis alone, 
He tabulates its etiological factors as follows : 
(i) Constitutional. There need be no direct inheri- 
tance of the disease, but there is usually inheritance 
of oral erotism. (ii) Fixation of libido on the oral 
level. This is only too clear with Schopenhauer. 
(iii) Severe injury to infantile narcissism brought 
about by early disappointments in love. Schopen- 
hauer’s attitude to women shows this, for his 
attitude manifests inherent mistrust of them. 
(iv) The occurrence of the first important dis- 
appointment in love before the C&dipus-wishes 
have been overcome. Before the (Edipus complex 
is mastered and object-love stabilized, narcissism 
is strong and revolt against the father is in full 
flood. ‘Since at that date his oral sadistic 
instincts are still in full force, a permanent associa- 
tion will be established between his (Edipus 
complex and the cannibalistic stage of his libido. 
This will facilitate a subsequent introjection of 
both his love-objects—that is, his mother in the 
first place and in the second place his father.’ This 
describes Schopenhauer’s state very exactly. 
(v) Later repetition of the primary disappointment 
—the exciting cause of depression. It is impossible 
to doubt from the tenor of his writings that 
Schopenhauer experienced continued love-dis: 
appointments. Not all of these characteristics, 
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however, can be verified without drawing on 
details. 

Peta pits that the mother-hatred is charac- 
teristic of male patients, unlike their attitude in 
other neuroses in which it is the father against 
whom aggression is directed ; but that the mother- 
hatred is secondary for all that, the result of a 
tendency to invert the Cidipus complex. He 
agrees that ambivalence concerns both parents 
alike and that both are introjected. With Schopen- 
hauer the manifest hatred is against the mother ; 

the attitude already noted towards his father was 
deep in his unconscious. The order of his hatreds 
therefore conforms with the pattern hide by 
Abraham. 


The most interesting question that arises con- 
cerns Schopenhauer’s repudiation of suicide. He 
repudiated it intellectually, and after a long life 
died naturally (our second biographical fact), i.e. 
he repudiated it emotionally. This consistency of 
thought and behaviour is very striking. ‘John 
Robeck, a Swedish philosopher, is one of those rare 
writers whose practice conformed to his theory’ 
(Fedden, 1938; 210); in certain circumstances 
Seneca and Zeno, the Stoics, advocated it, and 
they committed it (ibid.; 78-9); but this con- 
sistency appears to be exceptional. Brutus as a 
young man wrote a philosophical work in which he 
maintained that suicide was wrong (ibid. ; 57 n.); 
perhaps he changed his mind or perhaps he was 
simply driven to doing wrong. It would be less 
surprising if Schopenhauer had advocated suicide 
but failed to practise what he preached, or if he 
had repudiated the idea but was compelled to 
adopt it. The first of these alternatives would not 
characterize his psychosis, but the second might 
have been expected. Since the facts were other- 
wise, his philosophical denial of suicide faithfully 
reflected the inner impossibility of his committing 
it. 

The situation in which sadism is directed against 
the self is known to be a protection against @ more 
ultimate situation in which the sadism is directed 
at someone else; and it is known that suicide is 
the murder of that person introjected within the 
self. This though a necessary condition of suicide, 
is not, however, the only factor involved, and it is 
not yet known exactly what other determining 
factors there are. I would suggest that one such 
additional cause is the depth of repression of the 
identity between the self and the primordial energy 
in an introjected form, for if this identification is 
realized the factors weighing against a straight- 
forward murder of the enemy would weigh equally 
against suicide. Now Schopenhauer held that the 
will was one and the same in all mankind. Then to 
kill himself, i.e. to castrate himself and annihilate 
his will, would have been to kill the universal will, 
and thus castrate and annihilate some other 
person, namely, the primordial object of his hate 
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_indeed he went so far as to disapprove of vivi- 
ection, i.e. he would not attack the will even in 
nimal form. This belief in the universal will 
hows that he had this realization of identity with 
is enemy too deeply to kill himself. His denial of 
nicide would then signify that he could not attack 
he object of his hate even in a fairly well disguised 
orm, The identity of will shows that the object 
f hate was his father. The way he had of dealing 
“ith the will was by the Reason, in his mind 
sminine ; so that the criticizing side of his mind, 
hich silenced the will, was an introjection of his 
nother. Here then is a second factor militating 
gainst suicide—the introjected presence of a 
oothing mother. This aspect of his mentality 
lepends upon an unusually sharp cleavage between 
he image he had of a kindly mother and that of 
he mother he hated, the one introjected in a 
ublimated form, the other not. A third factor is 
o be found in his narcissism ; with him narcissism 
as hardly directed literally towards his body but 
wtgely towards his mental qualities and powers. 
lis philosophy, which was a product of his 
ualities, may be regarded as a quality of himself, 
nd towards it narcissism was certainly directed. 
; was non-temporal in character, so that it would 
uoy him up even in depression. Thus, however 
eh he was overburdened with depression or 
lf-hatred, there was this constant source of self- 
teem tending to prevent the introverted sadism 
‘om attaining its logical conclusion of killing him. 
fourth factor was homosexuality, which would 
ake the introjected father a love-object. 

These four factors are connected. The identity 
f the will throughout all nature is the Oneness 
aracteristic of mysticism ; it also implies that 
me is unreal, another such characteristic, since 
me was a form not of the thing-in-itself but of its 
anifestations ; and lastly it carries with it another 
ature of mysticism, that evil is a delusion, for 
ril with Schopenhauer belongs also to the pheno- 
enal world. Hence the essence of his metaphysic 
flects the pre-reality stage of mental develop- 
ent. Assuming the well-known classification of 
lases from babyhood to manhood, of oral, anal, 
iallic, and adult, according to which the con- 
ption of the real world develops in the second of 
8, We see that the metaphysic manifests the 
‘al phase or perhaps the early anal—in keeping 
ith this is the oral feature of cannibalism and 
prophagia already mentioned. It is at that 
me, when no distinction between the inner and 
iter world is recognized, that the child’s philo- 
phy is Solipsism—as Schopenhauer puts it, every 
ject is for a subject or the world is my percept ; 
id it is then that narcissism is normal and at its 
ight. Subsequent development may be described 
'& Weaning from narcissism ; and Schopenhauer’s 
etaphysic shows that on the intellectual plane he 
is Never weaned from it. ‘Thus two of the factors 
lunteracting suicide are connected. The third 


one concerning the soothing mother also falls into 
place, for narcissism cannot be satisfied without 
the worship of at least one favourable parent. The 
fourth one, homosexuality, became reinforced 
when the narcissism could be satisfied no longer. 
His early development may therefore be put like 
this: primordial hatred of his father was kept in 
bounds by his homosexuality and by his mother’s 
pandering to his narcissism—not at alla normal 
way of controlling the (dipus situation. The two 
lived on, the hatred and the narcissism fixated, 
with homosexuality increased, so that Schopen- 
hauer needed the narcissistic philosophy of solips- 
ism, one will, and soothing archetypes in order to 
adjust his life. The effect of the strange infantile 
mental structure would be an inability to identify 
himself at all normally with his father (his father 
as phenomenon, that is, not as thing-in-itself), and 
hence followed his hatred of women. 

A notable requirement for the success of this 
narcissistic defence-pattern is that the sublimated 
version of the narcissism was not accompanied by 
guilt. The basic reason for his not committing 
suicide seems to lie here. With types that would 
commonly be regarded as suicidal, I would indeed 
suggest that, when suicide is not attempted, a suffi- 
cient (though perhaps not a necessary) condition 
for the absence of any attempt is (a) the existence 
of narcissism accepted without guilt and (5) the con- 
tinued existence of this even in depressed phases. 


To conclude this attempt to find the psychical 
meaning of Schopenhauer’s philosophy and to 
explain his emotional repudiation of suicide, which 
was strange in the circumstances: we see his 
philosophy not only as a manifestation of uncon- 
scious forces, but as a defence against them, as 
illness is a defence against disease; just as the 
wages of sin (sexuality) is death (castration), so is 
the quietus of the will to be found in the archetype. 


SUMMARY 


Will, the fundamental force in the world, is 
sexual drive, and it is eternal. Death, which means 
both castrated living and excrement, is the reward 
of sexuality ; guilt feels it to be just. Conflict is 
overcome not by defying death but by acquiescing 
in it: castration is accepted ; a return is made to 
nothingness, to the womb, in the form of excre- 
ment. Beauty and philosophy are the forms in 
which this resolution manifests itself. With 
beauty this is because the feeling for it is based 
upon repression of its opposite, ugliness and dirt. 
With philosophy, in which the process is more 
complicated, there is the highest manifestation of 
will, ie. sublimated sexuality, expressed by the 
archetype ; and this at the same time acts as a 
quieter of the will and is outside space and time 
and the course of life, so that it expresses castration 
—the archetype fuses lust and castration. Thus 
philosophy’s muse is death. 
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The forms of the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
mean the origin of babies, unsanctioned knowledge 
about the process, desire to produce them, and 
living in the child. The Principle in general means 
the way of gaining knowledge of the archetype. 
The fourfold scheme of philosophy signifies 
creation, the urge to it, the resolution of conflict 
in the archetype, and renunciation. 

The archetype is the child intellectually born of 
parents consisting of sexual premisses. A real 
child is impossible because he felt the blindness of 
love hides the evil nature of women. This means 
Schopenhauer hated women because he felt himself 
deceived by them, and this because he felt 
castrated and womanlike, The evil was his own 
sadism. 

Philosophical genius is the capacity to apprehend 
the archetypes ; the value of it lies in its making 
possible a painless castration. It is allied with 
madness, which is due to a break in the memory. 
Sounds disturb and smell is the sense of memory ; 
sounds and smell are attributes of defwcation ; 
therefore sounds would reawaken interest in this, 
make the memory recover, remove the power of 
genius, and abolish the archetypal resolution of 
castration. Thus at the root of castration lay 
repudiated coprophilia—which, however, was satis- 
fied in another form by death in the sense of 
excrement. Hence death, as castration and as 
excrement, is to be understood as a compensation 
for inhibited coprophilia, 

Mourning refers to the father, and mourning 
‘means the incorporation of the dead or fecal. It 
therefore signifies coprophagia. 

Schopenhauer’s fierce sadism was directed against 
himself and he could not direct it outwards. The 
affect was depression. He also had a strain of 
near-normality and a capacity for joy—there was 
a necessary connection between joy and depression, 
Thus he manifested the full cyele of manic- 


depressive psychosis. 
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Most important in this was the incorporation of 
his father and the coprophagia, showing a cannibal- 
istic impulse. Sexuality is made parallel to 
vomiting. That is, semen was unclean—and it was 
inherited from the father. Thus sexuality was con- 
demned because of the basic cannibalism and 
coprophagia. 3 

Parallel to his savage attitude to his ego was his 
narcissistic over-valuation of it. His ego was 
subject to ambivalence, narcissistic love and oral- 
sadistic attack. His case seems to fit the structure 
of manic-depressive psychosis as described by 
Abraham. Homosexuality was stimulated by 
failure to satisfy narcissism. 

Schopenhauer might have been expected to 
commit suicide. That he did not was because of 
the identity of will throughout nature, involving 
a realization of his identity with the introjected 
bad object, because of the introjected presence of 
a soothing mother, because of homosexuality, and 
because of his narcissism. The four are connected 
but the narcissism was basic. In certain conditions 
it can prevent suicide. 

His philosophy is to be understood as a defence 
against conflict. 
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TWO SHORT COMMUNICATIONS 
By ADRIAN STEPHEN, Lonpon 


(1) RUMINATIONS OF A SCIENTIFIC SECRETARY? 


... So much about the conduct of our meetings ; 
I want now to start a discussion on our research 
work. In particular I want to raise two questions : 
as to the possibility of organizing our work more 
systematically and as to the direction in which, 
at this moment, research is most likely to be 
profitable. 

So far as I know, psycho-analytical research, at 
any rate in this country, has in the past been 
mainly a by-product of clinical medicine. In one 


sense it always must be so—clinical investigation 
must give us the material for scientific theory ; 
but it has been a by-product in the sense that it is 
almost a chance result. I mean that analysts have 
usually accepted just whatever cases offered them- 
selves ; there has not been a practice of selecting 
for treatment cases that might throw light on 
specific problems. There has certainly been some 
specialization, and child analysis is the most 
obvious example, but there has not been much 
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selection of cases with the object of research into 
particular clinical entities such as for instance 
Asthma or Peptic Ulcers or the Obsessional 
Neurosis or into particular phases of development. 
It seems to me likely that, just as in somatic 
medicine valuable advances have been made 
through specialized research, so the same will be 
true in psychological medicine and, having this 
idea in mind, I was particularly interested when, at 
our last meeting, some one suggested the possibility 
of specialized research into certain phases of the 
development of girls. I do not mean to suggest of 
course that it would be wise for any analyst to 
confine his attention to a single type of case. Any- 
one who did so would be likely to lose his sense of 
proportion, and in order to form a just opinion of 
one single type it would surely be best to see it 
against a background of others. I want-only to 
suggest that, for purposes of research, it would be 
advisable to exercise more choice than has com- 
monly been exercised in the past. Not all but a 
certain proportion of analysts’ cases might be 
selected with the object of illuminating specific 
questions. 

There are two obvious criticisms to be made of 
this suggestion: first that most analysts have 
their living to make and cannot afford to be too 
‘choosey’ with their patients, and second that 
those analysts who are interested in research pick 
their cases like this already. There is probably 
something in both of these points, but, all the 
same, I cannot help thinking that a good deal more 
might be done than has been. Even if analysts 
cannot all afford to be ‘ choosey ’ in their private 
practice it might be possible to exercise some care 
in choosing their Clinic cases, and I feel sure the 
Director of the Clinie would be glad to co-operate 
in this. With a case or two of their own (and 
probably a case or two in their own practice would 
have started them on their particular line of 
research) and with one or two more from the 
Clinic, or referred to them fellow members, 
analysts would be provided with as much clinical 
material as they could deal with. 

In connection with specialized research it will be 
appropriate to mention another idea. It has often 
occurred to me, as, I have no doubt, it has to other 
members, that however valuable the ordinary 
meetings of the Society may be for certain purposes 
yet they do not, or have not in the past, provided a 
perfect setting for the development of new ideas. 
New ideas, obviously, first germinate in the minds 
of individuals, but the circumstances of their birth 
and early years may be more or less favourable to 
their development. It may, of course, be that the 
new conditions will be more favourable than the 
old and I hope they will; on the other hand it 
seems to me likely that it is easier to give birth to 
hew ideas in groups smaller than those constituted 
by full meetings and especially in groups pursuing 
& specialized line of thought. I know well, of 
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course, that in the past small discussion groups 
have been formed by various members and that 
their small size and comparative informality have 
seemed propitious to freedom of discussion, These 
small groups have not, however, so far as I know, 
usually had any object more definite than the dis- 
cussion of whatever might be interesting one of 
their members at any given meeting. They have, 
no doubt, been of great use in stimulating thought 
and I hope they will continue to exist, but I want 
to suggest that there is room for groups of another 
kind, small groups of perhaps half a dozen members, 
which should set before themselves definite sub- 
jects for research such as, for example, those 
already mentioned. In other words it seems to me 
that specialized research by individuals is to be 
greatly encouraged, but that specialized research 
by groups is even more likely to produce good 
results. By pooling their clinical experience group 
members would draw on a wider source of observa- 
tion and would profit by sharing and criticizing 
each other’s ideas. 

But the collection and description of clinical 
material, however important it may be, is, of 
course, not the whole of scientific research. Almost, 
if not quite, equally important is the construction 
of a conceptual system which will serve to bring 
order into our observations, the formation of a 
pattern of concepts into which the observed facts 
will fit or, in other words, explaining them or 
formulating the natural laws which they obey. 
For myself I am not sure that the construction of 
such a conceptual pattern is not at this conjuncture 
the most important task that analysts can under- 
take. I say this, not in order to minimize the 
importance of clinical observation in general, for 
obviously unless the facts are observed there is 
nothing to fit into a pattern, nothing to explain. 
I say it because I believe that this aspect of our 
work is lagging behind the rest and so hindering 
progress. I believe, indeed, though I am not going 
to argue the point here and now, that our neglect 
of this aspect of our work has been, not the sole 
reason, but one important reason why our Society 
has been brought as near as it has been recently, to 
a split. The tendency to a split has of course been- 
extremely regrettable, but it is not in itself of 
tremendous scientific importance ; what has been 
and is of tremendous importance, as it seems to me, 
is the fact that we have no adequately clear means 
for exchanging scientific views. To put the matter 
very bluntly, it has seemed to me that in some of 
our discussions we have sometimes just not known 
what we were talking about. We have, many of 
us, not been clear enough in formulating our own 
views to ourselves and we have been unable to 
understand each other’s formulations and we have, 
consequently, spent much time in talking at cross- 

purposes. I am not, by the way, trying to put the 
blame for this on the shoulders of any particular 
person or group, I am merely stating what I think 
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is an unfortunate fact which ought to be remedied 
as quickly as possible. 

Perhaps, if our science had reached an ideal state 
‘of perfection, all our concepts would have been 
clearly defined, the observed data on which they 
were based would have been clearly indicated and 
perhaps, even, all our technical words would be 
used to convey one meaning each and only one. 
If psycho-analysis had reached this stage there 
would still be room for disagreement among us but 
our arguments might be more purely scientific and 
there would be less room, anyhow, for misunder- 
standings. It seems to me, however, that we are 
very far indeed from having reached this degree of 
perfection ; but though I doubt very much that 
we shall ever quite reach it I am quite sure that we 
ought to try to get a bit closer. 

I would wish to see us, then, explore the way by 
which we can creep closer to this goal, if only by a 
few inches. We need not be too ambitious to start 
with. I do not think, for instance, that we need 
really use each of our technical words in one sense 
and in one sense only, though I have heard an 
eminent analyst uphold the view that this is what 
we do in fact at present. As most of us probably 
know already the German word ‘ Zug’ can be used 
to mean almost anything from a railway train or a 
draught of air to a shoal of fish, and the English 
word ‘train’ can refer to part of a lady’s dress or 
to a thought sequence as well as to a railway train ; 
yet no confusion is commonly caused by such a 
multiplicity of meanings. If I told a German that 
I was travelling to Berlin by Zug he would not 
imagine that I meant to be blown there by a 
draught or to swim there in company with a shoal 
of herrings. Even in the proverbially exact 
science of Mathematics the plus sign, according to 
Professor Whitehead, has four different meanings ; 
so that I think we need not worry about our words 
having various senses so long as certain conditions 
are observed. We must be as clear as possible as 
to what those various senses are—there must be as 
little blurring about them as may be—and it must 
be possible, by the context or otherwise, to dis- 
tinguish in which sense a word is used on any 
particular occasion. 

I should like, incidentally, to give my opinion 
for what it is worth, that, at any rate until our 
ideas are more clearly defined than they are at 
present, we should do well to use as our medium of 
expression what I will call ‘English’. I do not 
press for what is called a ‘good style’ or for 
unnecessary elegances of phrase, though of course 
if any one can achieve these so much the better. 
What I do suggest is that so far as possible we 
should avoid technical terms. I do not deny that 
technical terms have their uses or that they are 
sometimes even indispensable, but I do deny that 
in psycho-analysis, at any rate, they usually help 
towards clearness of thought. I believe that if we 
oftener tried to express ourselves in plain words 
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instead of in ‘technical terminology’ we should 
both produce a livelier effect and we should be less 
apt to deceive ourselves and others that we give 
voice to profundities when all that we really do is 
to add to the world’s store of verbiage. More 
important even than this, we might find it easier 
to think and to say things that really were pro- 
found. 

There are certain obvious advantages, however, 
in having technical terms and in using them, if only 
we give them definite meanings and it is to be 
hoped that ultimately our list of such words will 
grow. But I want to make it quite clear that I do 
not think we should profit much from a mere set 
of verbal definitions. Certainly a glossary of 
technical terms has its value, but the meaning of 
our scientific terms cannot be determined even by 
the best glossary: we do not know enough for 
that. At present, anyhow, we should do better to 
proceed by way of illustration rather than by 
definition. 

In my view we should make a systematic attempt 
to examine the whole body of our technical words 
and concepts and to clarify the nature of our con- 
cepts and the various usages of our words by the 
help of suitable examples, just as, if we were trying 
to convey to a child the nature of the concept 
‘motor car ’ or the usage of these words we should 
do well to point to examples rather than to offer a 
verbal definition. I do not deceive myself that the 
task is easy : some of our concepts are already, if 
not quite simple, at any rate fairly clearly under- 
stood; but it would not be easy to explain by 
examples what we meant by the words ‘ego’ or 
“super-ego ’, that we so constantly bandy about, 
nor what we mean by our spatial and dynamic 
analogies. It might turn out, too, that such a 
task as I have indicated would be found to be 
impossible ; it might turn out that some of our 
words were meaningless and some of our concepts 
redundant, and it is even conceivable that we 
might find that another set of concepts was more 
fruitful even than that with which we were supplied 
by Freud. 

At this point I believe that I shall meet with 
disagreement. I have suggested that conceivably 
other concepts might turn out more fruitful than 
Freud’s and it has seemed to me in the past that 
some members feel that any deviation from Freud 
is a deviation from psycho-analysis and that, as a 
psycho-analytic society, we have no right to make 
such deviations. If there are, in truth, any who 
think like this I would meet their objection with 
two replies: First I would say that they were 
being more Freudian than Freud himself, for he 
was constantly throwing his own ideas overboard 
when he found others that he thought fitted closer 
to the facts and I would ask why we should not 
follow Freud’s own example. Next I would say 
that being psycho-analysts we are surely also 
scientists and that this implies that if we find it 
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brings us nearer to the truth to substitute new 
ideas for old then we must do so whoever first 
thought of the old ones. | 

The fact is that Freud was faced by a problem 
that was, essentially, the same as our own: that 
of making clinical observations and constructing 
theories to explain them. But he seems never to 
have been specially anxious to produce theories of 

logical consistency or, rather, it would be 
truer to say that he knew that accuracy and logical 
consistency, however desirable they might be as 
ultimate goals, were not goals to be reached in one 
or two strides. In the state in which he found 
Psychological Medicine, a comprehensive and 
logical system was far more remote even than it is 
now. He did, indeed, make a notable attempt to 
introduce order into chaos but he was forced to do 
so piecemeal. He observed his clinical facts and 
he made his concepts and patterns of concepts to 
fit them as he went along and he adopted old words 
or invented new ones to describe them; but as 
time went on he would, if he found it necessary, 
discard his old concepts in favour of new and 
sometimes in the development of his theories he 
came gradually to use his old words to cover new 
concepts as well as the old, so that the system which 
he left, though it was an enormous advance on 
what had gone before, was still far from perfect. 
It is true that, just as in English there is something 
in common between the various concepts denoted 
by the word ‘ train ’ so there is usually something 
in common between the various concepts denoted 
by any one technical word in psycho-analysis. 
Yet the concepts are sometimes far from identical 
and for clearness’ sake it is important to be sure 
not only of the exact nature of each concept to 
which a word may refer but also for what purpose 
a word is used on any given occasion. 

What I want to suggest, then, is that it might be 
scientifically valuable if small groups were to 
undertake the task of examining some of our con- 
cepts—amall groups of perhaps half a dozen, like 
those that I suggested for the exploration of clinical 
problems. They might tackle such tasks as 
describing what observed facts the fundamental 
concept of psychological ‘ force * helps us to explain 
and how it helps, how the concept ‘ ego ’ is valuable 
to us and whether we are getting confused by apply- 
ing the same word to different concepts so that, for 
instance, we mistakenly assume that what is true 
of one concept named *‘ ego ’ is also true of another 
concept that goes by the same name. It is perhaps 
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necessary, though I hope it is not, to insist that 
such groups would be likely to do useful work only 
if they made it their object to find an interpretation 
of observed psychological facts and not an inter- 
pretation of texts. Freud having been the genius 
he was, there has been too great a tendency in the 
past merely to rely upon his authority. How often 
have we not heard or read the words ‘we know 
from Freud ’ that such and such a theory is true ? 
Strictly speaking of course we know nothing from 
him except the accounts he gives of his clinical 
material and the nature of the theories he built on 
this material. We cannot treat Freud like a railway 
time-table. We can legitimately say on the autho- 
rity of a time-table that we ‘know’ of such and 
such a train, but neither the psychological theories 
of Freud or those of amyone else have the same 
order of validlity nor are they equally unambiguous. 
I do not need to say that any such group as I 
suggest would examine Freud’s theories with the 
greatest care and would certainly profit enormously 
by doing so, but their final aim must always be to 
find out what concepts fit the observed facta best 
and to give as clear an account of them as possible, 

I know that many people regard so-called 
theoretical work as dull compared to clinical work, 
but the truth is, of course, that though it is possible 
to separate the two in theory and though I have so 
separated them here, they are really inextricably 
bound up together. We shall obviously not get 
far with our theories unless we have facts to base 
them on: but our theories, our conceptual 
patterns, also affect our observation of facts. Once 
observations have been made and a conceptual 
pattern formed to explain them it is far easier to 
observe—to pick out again—similar facts and to 
build further theories on them. But suppose that 
our theories do not quite fit the facts ; then our 
future observations are also likely to be misguided 
—to become distorted—and any theories too that 
we may build on them are likely to lead us still 
further astray. ‘True clinical observations are 
necessary for the formation of true theory and true 
theory is of almost equal importance for the making 
of clinical observations. 

And now I feel that perhaps I ought to apologize 
for having made and even laboured many points 
that will have been obvious to most members, 
probably to all. My excuse must be that though 
these points are obvious yet we have tended in the 
past to overlook them and this has not been good 
for the development of our science. 


(2) A NOTE ON AMBIVALENCE # 


In a recent article Dr. Fairbairn (1944) raises a 
point which I have long felt to need more dis- 
cussion. Speaking of the origin and consequences 
of ambivalence he remarks that we cannot content 
ourselves with saying that the infant becomes 


ambivalent: ‘From the point of view of the 
infant himself it is a case of his mother becoming 
an ambivalent object, i.e. an object which is both 
good and bad. Since it proves intolerable to him 
to have a good object which is also bad, he seeks 


2 Read before the British Psycho-Analytical Society, May 16, 1945. 
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to alleviate the situation by splitting the figure of 
his mother into two objects.’ 

I do not mean to discuss the rest of the article 
at present, but the passage that I have quoted 
seems to me to be the outcome of a view which is 
common among us, arid which I believe to be mis- 
taken, and I shall discuss that alone. 

Dr. Fairbairn has tried, as every good analyst 
must, to see through the eyes or, perhaps, rather, 
to feel through all the sense organs of the patient 
under analysis. He has tried to free himself from 
grown-up preconceptions and prejudices and to 
become in imagination as a little child. That is, of 
course, what he ought to try and do; but the 
question is how far he has succeeded, and, if I am 
right, the answer is that in some important 
respects he has not succeeded but has failed. 

I believe that Dr. Fairbairn’s mistake consists 
essentially in attributing to small children a too 
highly sophisticated view of what is often called 
the ‘external world ’—a view that it must take 
them years to acquire and that none of us ever 
acquires completely. Apart altogether from the 
question of how far and how early children use 
concepts and words analogous to grown-up con- 
cepts and words, he seems to me to assume that 
small children create or at least isolate entities in 
much the same way as grown-ups create or isolate 
them. I should have liked to use the word ‘ object ’ 
instead of ‘entity', but the word ‘object’ in 
analysis generally denotes the object of an emotion 
or of an instinctual impulse, and an ‘entity’, I 
suppose, need not be an object in this sense at all. 
I will use the word ‘ entity ’ to describe something 
that we isolate from the rest of the external world, 
as we isolate, for example, what we call a rock, a 
tree or a human being, and think of it as an 
individual unit. Dr. Fairbairn thinks of the infant 
as having isolated that entity which we describe as 
his mother and of his splitting it into two in order 
to avoid the pain due to ambivalence, 

We grown-ups have our own point of view about 
entities which usually seems to us self-evident, 
indisputable. As I write I can see a roughly oblong 
yellowish grey patch of colour with a brilliant area 
of pinky orange in the middle of it and when I 
reach out towards it, my hand tingles agreeably, 
That is a rough account of what we grown-ups call 
the sensations caused by an electric stove with its 
glowing element radiating heat. Now I know 
quite well that when certain changes have taken 
place which I can indicate by saying that the 
morning has come and the curtains have been 
drawn again letting in the daylight and the stove 
which I turned out on going to bed has long grown 
cold—when all these changes have taken place, if 
(to use grown-up terms) I sit in this same chair 
again, I shall see a patch of roughly similar shape 
but of quite different colours and associated with 
quite a different temperature, and yet I shall think 
of my sensations as being caused by the same stove. 
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Certainly my sensations will be quite different 


_from those of to-night, but all grown-ups in a 


position to form an opinion will agree that the 
stove that underlies them is the same. Probably 
most of us would regard the changes that I have 
mentioned, changes of colour and temperature, and 
(if the position of my chair has changed at all) even 
the changes of shape too, as being somehow 
accidental or inessential, For us the stove would 
be the same stove for all that. 

From the whole continously changing flux of our 
perceptions we isolate a continuously changing 
part and regard it as a thing by itself, an entity. 
But it is hard to say on what principles we grown- 
ups isolate entities, and especially hard when we 
consider that we would often admit that even what 
may be called the physical constituents of an entity 
change from moment to moment—as they do in 
human beings and still more obviously in the waves 
that ruffle the surface of a sheet of water. Yet some 
things are certain: that in isolating a stove as an 
entity we take no account of the state of its 
temperature or of the exact shade of colour it may 
from time to time present, and in isolating people 
we take no account of the state of their tempers 
or of their affections. 

Let us now put a baby in my place in front of 
the stove—a baby gifted for the purpose of this 
argument with a grown-up’s power of self-expres- 
sion, Let us suppose that last night he was brought 
home shivering cold and was tucked up in his cot 
by the stove to warm him. He felt the delicious 
heat and perhaps he connected it with the glowing 
pinky orange patch because in his own experience 
heat had often been associated with patches like 
that. His shivering stopped and he had a good 
pull at his bottle and he fell comfortably asleep 
and later his mother came and turned the stove 
out and, being faddy, she opened the window to 
let in what she called ‘ a little fresh air’. The child 
slept on till morning but having been given too 
much to drink over night, and not having been too 
well trained in cleanliness, or having, perhaps, an 
attack of anxiety, he wet his bed. With the cold 
draught from the window and the wet bedelothes 
he started to shiver again, and what answer can 
we imagine that child giving, supposing he could 
give any at all, to someone who asked him where 
the stove was ¢ Surely what looked to him in the 
cold light of morning a whitish and not a yellowish 
grey shape and one which had no glowing centre 
radiating heat, surely that could not be the stove 
for him—not in his earliest months. 

For an infant still chiefly guided by the pleasure- 
pain principle, the main interest of the stove must 
lie in its immediate, warming, pleasure-giving 
character. He cannot be interested in what we 
grown-ups call its other qualities or attributes, the 
colour of its enamel paint, the hardness of its metal 
frame and soon. This entity that we adults regard 
as the cold stove this morning, if he isolates it as 
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an entity at all, can have no continuity with what 
we should call the warm stove of last night. There 
could be no continuity until at least he had more 
or less often observed what we should call the 
changing of its temperature. There must (to use 
adult terms) be sometimes a warmth-giving entity 
and sometimes a neutral entity, if such can exist 
for him at all at this stage. Later on perhaps there 
will be a disappointing entity, but at first, so far as 
it exists at all, a neutral entity. 

I will apply what I have said about stoves to 
human beings. For the infant the essential 
qualities of the stove must be different in its two 
phases of warmth and coldness—and therefore so 
far as entities are isolated at all there must be two 
different entities: What I suggest is that in Dr. 
Fairbairn’s patient we see the remnants of this 
outlook as it affects the infant’s relation to other 
people. I suggest that the chief things which 
interest infants in other people are their emotive 
qualities, the qualities through which they evoke 
the infant’s immediate emotion, and that it is on 
the basis of these emotive qualities that he isolates 
the first entities. The person who evokes pleasant, 
comforting, agreeable sensations has for him at 
first no continuity, no identity with what we 
grown-ups would describe as the same person in an 
irritating mood. Thus a kindly nurse can be 
identical with a kindly mother whereas what we 
regard as the same mother in an aggravating mood 
eannot be identical with the kindly mother. What 
some analysts call the ‘ bad mother ’ is not for the 
infant the same person as the ‘good’ mother, 
though the good nurse may be the same person as 
the good mother in spite of our adult opinion to the 
contrary. 

Emotive similarity rather than physical con- 

tinuity must form the first basis for entity forma- 
tion. Instead, therefore, of describing an infant’s 
mind in what seem to me the over-adult, over- 
sophisticated terms used by Dr. Fairbairn, instead 
of saying that he split an ambivalent object into two, 
it would, I suggest, be nearer the truth to say that 
the infant was unable to unite into a single entity 
what seemed to him two quite separate entities and 
so to reach the ambivalent stage, or it might be 
truer in some cases to say that having reached the 
ambivalent stage where the two objects were united 
into one, the infant failed to maintain it. 

If these views about the formation of entities 
are right, then it would follow that children would 
of necessity pass through a pre-ambivalent stage. 
There might be both love and hate for what is to 
us grown-ups the same object or entity and so to 
us there might appear to be ambivalence, but for 
the infant himself since the object of love could not 


be continuous with the object of hate there could 


of necessity be no true ambivalence. 
There would be no conflict due to ambivalence 


during the early months, conflict would only arise 


_ when the child began to adopt the adult principle 
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and to isolate entities—not according to their 
emotive qualities but, principally at least, accord- 

ing to their more permanent physical qualities. It 
seems to me, too, that not only in Dr. Fairbairn’s 
ease but in every other case that we examine we 
find traces of this pre-ambivalent method of 
isolating entities. I do not suppose that adults 
often, or perhaps ever, regress so completely as to 
rely entirely on the modes of thought characteristic 
of an infant—but they do often use modes such as 
are best regarded as the relics of an archaic system 
not yet quite abandoned. 

So-called ‘transference’ phenomena seem to 
provide one class of archaic survivals. When an 
analyst on account of his emotional relationship to 
the patient comes to ‘ bear the father imago’ we 
might correctly describe the situation (though we 
do not usually do so) by saying that the patient 
‘identifies ’ the analyst with his father—which is 
simply saying that for some purposes at least he 
regards the two men as identical. 

What is called the displacement of affect that 
occurs for example in cases like that quoted by Dr. 
Fairbairn or of Little Hans seems easiest to under- 
stand if it is regarded as due to a partial regression 
to the pre-ambivalent method of isolating entities. 
Little Hans’s loved father and his feared father 
could not be identical—but the feared father could 
be and was identical with the feared horse. 

It seems to me then that there must be a period 
where entities are formed on a principle that 
depends more on ‘emotive’ qualities than any- 
thing else. At this time out of the changing stream 
of our perceptions we must isolate constituents 
which cause us closely similar emotions and we 
must regard these as entities in the same sense as 
later on we regard what we call a stove or a par- 
ticular human being as an entity. 

Later on of course we change our attitude and 
this change must form an important aspect of the 
processes that Freud describes as the development 
of the ego and the abandonment of the pleasure- 
pain principle for the reality principle. 

Some ego there must, of course, be from the 
start, but, though I believe with Freud that a child 
in its first months mainly uses, as a guide in its 
relations with the external world, its immediate 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and though I 
believe that it is on the basis of such experiences 
that it classifies the external world into the entities 
that I have been speaking of, yet I do not mean to 
say that it is pleasurable and painful stimuli alone 
that it perceives even in its earliest months. If it 
perceived these alone it is difficult to see how it 
could ever arrive at the reality principle. Putting 
it in adult terms all that I mean is that just as 
adults classify together the members of one series 
of experiences to form a single entity so small 
children classify together the members of a different 
series. Among infants the basis of classification is 


provided mainly though not entirely by emotive, 
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pleasure-pain sensations, whereas the adult relies 
more on so-called objective stimuli—sensations of 
colour, touch and so on apart from their immediate 
emotive value. 

I can only suggest that the achievement of the 
reality principle must come with the power to hold 
within the child’s immediate attention a longer 
period of time than is possible af first. As the 
period lengthened the child would realize that 
immediate pleasure was often associated with pain 
that was, perhaps, a little less immediate, and 
conversely immediate pain was associated with less 
immediate pleasure and he would then find it safer 
as a guide to attaining the maximum of pleasure 
to pay closer attention to qualities which were in 
themselves neutral, If this is so it would pre- 
sumably be as this new development was taking 
place that the adult mode of isolating entities 
would be adopted. 

At a later stage, of course, abstract concepts and 
words play a large part in carrying the develop- 
‘ment of the ego stil] further, but I am concerned 
at the moment only with the isolation of what may 
be called ‘ objective’ entities, of entities in the 
external world, and words and concepts are not so 
important here as they are in the sphere of more 
abstract thought. It may, however, be worth 
recalling that though words are certainly invaluable 


tools in the work of clear thinking yet they have 
their disadvantages. They may direct and even 
sharpen our vision but they also put us into 
blinkers. Once we are accustomed to thinking and 
expressing ourselves in words, it is much harder to 
see through the eyes of a child who has not reached 
that stage. It is much harder to free ourselves from 
the adult preconceptions that are stereotyped in 
words, to imagine what it can be like when the 
ideas which now seem so commonplace had not yet 
begun to dawn on us. It is difficult in particular 
to imagine what it must be like before we realize 
that in order to establish the most favourable 
balance of pleasure and pain in our lives it is not 
merely or even mainly our immediate sensations 
of pleasure and pain that provide the most useful 
basis for our practical classifications of external 
reality. It is just as hard to imagine what it must 
be like when, in the course of development, we 
realize that two things which had before seemed as 
the poles apart from one another are really more 
conveniently regarded as identical—when in other 
words we become ambivalent. 
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‘NOTES ON METAPSYCHOLOGY AS PROCESS THEORY’: SOME COMMENTS! 
By SUSAN ISAACS, Lonpon 


Dr. Brierley’s valuable paper (1944) carries us 
several steps forward in the ordering and linking 
up of different parts of the theory of psycho- 
analysis. The width of ground it covers and the 
wealth of psychological detail which it embraces 
might easily be overlooked because of its highly 
condensed content and abstract style. I am in 
agreement with its general point of view and most 
of its detail. Some points, however, seem to call 
for further expansion, whilst from others I wish to 
dissent, at least in part. 


(1) On p. 100, Dr. Brierley gives her view that 
memory-traces, the registrations of experience in 
the psyche, are better thought of as experience- 
traces, not as simply ‘sensory’. ‘ Traces need not 
be thought of as literal imprints stamped in the 
mind but as functional predispositions ’, she says. 
They include impulse and affect, and are pre- 
disposing patterns of response, 

In this connection, Dr. Brierley points out that 
it was under the influence of the old associationist 
terminology that Freud called the registration of 
experiences in the psyche ‘memory-traces’, The 
earlier associationists (Wundt in particular—his 

* Read before the British - i 
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influence being paramount on the Continent when 
Fread first formulated his general theories of 
mental life) tended to overlook what impulse and 
affect contribute to the processes of perception and 
of memory. Under this influence, Freud’s earliest 
formulations were not yet fully equal to his clinical 
work, to his own discovery of the fundamental 
significance of conative and affective elements, of 
wishes and drives and emotions in the cognitive 
work of the mind ; although, as Dr. Brierley says, 
his ‘ Psychology of the Dream-Processes ’, (Freud, 
1900 ; 470-570), taken as a whole, leaves us with 
little doubt that for him the theoretical unit of 
psychic life was always a complete, dynamic 
process. In his later studies, such as the essay on 
negation (Freud, 1925), however, his theoretical 
formulations are far more adequate to express 
those essential qualities of menta] process which he 
himself had laid bare in his clinical work. 

It is interesting to note that most academic 
psychologists in this country and in America had, 
by the time Freud’s work on The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1900) was published, already freed them- 
selves from the mechanistic view of association 
and approached the study of cognitive functions 
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with a strongly biological outlook. In Stout’s 
Manual of Psychology, for example, published in 
1899, in which he acknowledges the writings of 
still earlier psychologists such as James and Bald- 
win in America, Lloyd Morgan in this country, 
Stout (1899; 242) takes the view that: ‘ Per- 
ception is never merely cognition. It has also a 
conative character and feeling-tone. When we 
speak of perceptual process, we include these 
factors.’ And Stout always emphasized that per- 
ception is a process, not a passive receiving of an 
isolated imprint from the outside. Attention, he 
says (ibid; 247), ‘is nothing but conation defining 
itself in cognition.” He emphasizes its active 
character: ‘To attend is always to watch, to 
await, to be on the alert’ (Stout’s italics); it 
always has a ‘mental prospectiveness’, while at 
the same time it ‘ profits by the results of past 
experience ’ (ibid. ; 255), making use of this as a 
means of preparedness. In other words, perception 
is a means of living and of gaining satisfactions. 
And so with other mental functions. 

These considerations have an important bearing 
on the relationship between perceptual and con- 
ceptual thinking, which I shall discuss at a later 
point. , 

In her present emphasis on mental phenomena 
as processes, and her view that metapsychology is 
a theory of mental process, Dr. Brierley is thus 
bringing closer together Freud’s later meta- 
psychology (those major elements in it which do 
the fullest justice to his own clinical discoveries), 
and the views of outstanding general psychologists. 
This aspect of Dr. Brierley’s approach was already 
evident in her former paper on * Theory, Practice 
and Public Relations’ (1943). It is one which 
gives me particular pleasure. 


(2) One point of focal significance which Dr. 
Brierley makes also interested me very specially. 
She defines mental mechanisms (on p. 99) thus : 
* Dynamically, a mental defence-mechanism is an 
endopsychic vicissitude of instinct.’ 

I wish to link this view with my own remarks on 
the subject in my short communication * to the 
Special Discussions in this Society (October 1943). 
in which I considered the relation between instincts 
phantasies and mechanisms. As I then pointed 
out, Freud (1925; 369) showed that in his view 
phantasy is the link between the id-impulse and 
the ego-mechanism, the means by which the one is 
transmuted into the other. For example, he refers 
to what he calls ‘the language of the . . . oral 
impulses’: ‘“‘I should like to eat that, or I 
should like to spit it out’; or, carried a stage 
further: ‘‘ I should like to take this into me and 
keep that out of me.” That is to say ’, Freud adds, 
‘it is to be either inside me or outside me.’ The 
phantasy ‘ I should like to eat that ’ is thus repre- 
sentative of the id-impulse in the psychic life, and, 


at the same time, it is the subjective experience of 
the mechanism or process of introjection. 

As I went on to point out, this process has pro- 
found real effects, on mind and body. It helps 
to build character and personality. It issues in 
material bodily changes, such as conversion 
symptoms, mannerisms, the bodily expressions of 
character and personality. The ego itself could not 
develop without the phantasy of incorporation and 
the process of introjection, since, as Freud shows, 
it makes possible knowledge of the external world 
and reality-testing. 

I thus find myself very ready to accept Dr. 
Brierley’s definition of a defence-mechanism, as 
being ‘an endopsychic vicissitude of instinct’, a 
process-response which leads on to the organization 
of adaptive responses and of the channels of 
instinct-discharge. 


(3) On p. 102 Dr. Brierley translates ‘the 
passing of the Cidipus complex’ into terms of 
mental process as a ‘ distribution of its component 
systems between the ego- and super-ego-organiza- 
tions’. She then goes on to suggest that the 
notion which some critics have formed that 
Melanie Klein’s views on the genetic importance of 
infantile phantasies introduce false notions of an 
unchangeable enclave in the unconscious may be 
due to the fact that Mrs. Klein has not emphasized 
clearly enough the difference between two different 
economic situations. ‘In one’, Dr. Brierley says, 
‘an early phantasy-system is functionally inte- 
grated with the ego-system and operates through 
it, as in the case of successful sublimation; in 
another situation a phantasy-system retains or 
regains its autonomy and operates independently, 
as in the case of compulsive action.’ 

Most analysts would agree with this form of 
statement. And yet some analysts do occasionally 
give the impression that they tend to assume that 
the normal person has got rid of all unconscious 
phantasy. In view of this impression, as well as 
of the fact that this false notion of an ‘ unchange- 
able ’ enclave in the unconscious has been attributed 
to Mrs. Klein by some people, it might be worth 
while stating the issues once again. 

Generally speaking, in the normal person, early 
phantasy-systems (e.g. the oral) contribute to the 
adult personality, not in their primary form, but 
as modified by all the later work which the psyche 
has done upon them by means of a variety of 
mental mechanisms. Oral libido and oral aggres- 
sion with their related phantasies make a per- 
manent contribution to the psychic life, but the 
forms through which they work become greatly 
changed in the course of development. The 
mental energy attached to these early phantasy- 
systems is to a large extent drained off and used 
by the adult personality in an endless variety of 
ways. But the fact that in most people these 
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systems are largely merged with the main ego- 
system does not mean that they have altogether 
ceased to exist in the unconscious, ceased to add 
their constant quota to the psychic energy 
organized into the total personality. The earliest 
anxieties have to be dealt with continuously, and 
are dealt with, not by fixed and irreversible trans- 
mutations or desiccations, but by living, dynamic 
processes of change, which draw much of their own 
impetus from the instinctual sources belonging to 
the earliest situations, 

Dr. Brierley brings out this particular point in 
other words when she writes (p. 102):‘. . . mental 
organization is not static shape but constant 
renewal of functional pattern. It is accepted that 
repression is not a single act but a course of action 
that has to be maintained, and it should also be 
accepted that organization is perpetual re-organiza- 
tion even where plasticity is reduced to such an 
extent that the successive re-organizations become 
almost stereotyped repetitions.’ 

We need to add, however, that it is not only in 
ill people (e.g. melancholics) that some part of the 
earliest systems of phantasy and affect remain 
dissociated from the main ego-structure and keep 
a relatively independent life. This is a matter of 
degree, not of absolute distinction. In ill people, 
such dissociated systems may be quite extensive, 
and the ego-structure correspondingly unstable. 
In more normal people, unmodified primitive 
systems bulk less large and the ego-organization is 
more massive and secure. Yet if their earliest 
anxieties had been fully worked over by ego- 
syntonic mechanisms, it is hard to see why so 
many normal persons should so readily become ill 
—even severely ill—if loss or shock or deprivation 
comes their way. 


(4) Again, Dr. Brierley emphasizes the funda- 
mental point that (p. 101): ‘ The effects of past 
experience are preserved in the mental organization 
through which they influence current experience.’ 
In another passage she puts this in another way. 
Having referred to the nature of defence- 
mechanisms (p. 99), she says: ‘ All those other 
vicissitudes of instinct variously called symptom- 
formations, sublimation, ete., not excluding ego- 
differentiation, result from the continued operation 
of instinct-stimuli on a psyche modified by the 
activation of defence-mechanisms.’ (My italics.) 

Now closely related to this fundamental charac- 
teristic of mental process is Melanie Klein’s 
emphasis on the fact that the earliest object- 
relationships and the affects belonging to them are 
bound to have a determining influence upon every- 
thing that happens later, including the development 
of the Gidipus complex. As she put it in her latest 
contribution to this Society (1945; 28): ‘the 
core of infantile depressive feelings, i.e. the child’s 
fear of the loss of his loved objects, as a con- 


sequence of his hatred and aggression, enters into 
his object relations,and @dipus complex from the 
beginning.’ How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
the mind having these intrinsic characters of 
retention and organization ? 


(5) Now I come to matters on which there is 
more room for dissent. On p. 103, Dr. Brierley 
returns to her former criticism of Melanie Klein, 
to the effect that in the formulation of her views 
there is a ‘ mixture of perceptual and conceptual 
thinking ’. I commented on this in my own 
previous paper on ‘ Phantasy ’,® contributed to the 
Special Discussions (January, 1943), but I shall 
now add some further considerations. 

In the first place, it seems that Dr. Brierley is 
herself here doing what she attributes to Melanie 
Klein, i.e. mixing up perceptual and conceptual 
processes. She says: ‘... to imagine that a 
person is being dismembered is sound perceptual 
thinking appropriate to the description of phantasy. 
... Is there not a confusion here between the 
subject who does the imagining, on the one hand, 
and the observer or recorder, on the other? The 
term ‘sound’ can only be applied to the latter— 
it has no meaning when applied to the one who 
imagines : he either does imagine it or he does not, 
Only the describing or thinking of the psychologist 
can be called ‘ sound ’ or ‘ unsound ’, 

Now this way of putting it may easily be an 
accident, but in the context it seems to be more, 
since the same order of mistake comes in the next 
half of the sentence: ‘. . . but it is not possible 
to conceive of a mental object being literally 
shattered.’ Are we to take ‘literally ’ literally ! 
Then of course a mental object cannot be literally 
shattered—but who imagines it could be? But if 
it means ‘ mentally ’ shattered, then the statement 
is false, since it certainly can be. An imagined 
object can be imaginatively shattered, and the 
shattering or dismembering is just as real or just as 
imaginary as the object itself. 

What sort of mental objects do we consciously 
feel to be shattered ? People commonly speak of 
their ideals, beliefs, hopes, opinions, being shattered 
and destroyed. When we analyse these situations, 
we find that the conscious metaphor covers 4 
concrete belief in the unconscious, referring to the 
actual shattering of an internal physical object, 
the person of father or mother, or parts of them, 
felt to be inside the subject’s body. The uncon- 
scious phantasies expressed in the conscious meta- 
phor refer to concrete bodily events, although the 
phantasies themselves are psychic processes. 

This mix-up between the experiencer and the 
observer and between literal and imaginal is to my 
mind one of the sources of Dr. Brierley’s difficulties 
on this point. Another is her absolute distinction 
between the processes of perception and conception. 
As Stout and James and Ward showed us long ago, 
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and Spearman's work has confirmed, these are not 
in fact sharply distinct processes. The one 
develops into the other. The difference is mainly 
a matter of the degree of generality of the relation- 
ships referred to. E.g., take the following series : 
the young child says *Miaow ” when he sees the 
eat ; later, he says ‘ Pussy ’, then perhaps ‘ Pussy 
is drinking ’. Much later he may be able to define 
the cat as ‘ a four-footed animal which has soft fur, 
catches mice, likes drinking milk and sitting by the 
fire in the dwellings of human beings’. And 
eventually, he may be able to call the cat Felis 
domestica and define it zoologically. But the 
difference between the mental processes involved 
in the various members of this series is one of 
degree of generality of reference. The more 
abstract term covers a wider range of data and 
orders them in a more general relationship. For 
any given purpose of thinking, we have always to 
determine what degree of generality is the most 
relevant and the most useful. 

Now the term ‘ object ’ is just as contend as 
the term ‘ process *. ‘Good object ’ is slightly less 
general, since objects can be felt to be either 
* good ’ or ‘ bad’, or a varying admixture of both. 
‘Good ’ is a general description of the qualities of 
those objects in the child’s mind which call out 
positive feelings, themselves based upon experiences 
of pleasure and satisfaction in the past. As used 
in the particular context of psycho-analytic theory, 
the word ‘ good ’ is an abstract term which serves 
to draw our attention to the common qualities of 
those objects to which the child responds in certain 
ways, towards which he has certain well-organized 
process-systems of feeling and response. A 
different system of feelings and impulses can be 
seen operating in the child’s mind towards that 
other great class of objects, the ‘ bad’ ones. 

Again, the response (the process-system of 
impulse and affect) is different according to whether 
the mental object is (mentally) whole or dis- 
membered. When the object is ‘ shattered ’, there 
is a profound change—arising in the first place 
from the wish to shatter, from the internal uprush 
of aggression, and carried further by the resultant 
anxieties—a change in the feelings and impulses 
and the mental mechanisms called into play to 
re-distribute the ensuing mental tension. . This 
issues in behaviour which the observer calls ‘ dis- 
integrated *; and the ego itself can be described 
as ‘ disintegrated ’, since some measure of organiza- 
tion is lost and more primitive and partial systems 
come into play. 

Melanie Klein, I presume, uses the terms ‘ whole 
object ’ or ‘ good object ’, whenever her immediate 
purpose of description or explanation requires (in 
addition to the fact that an object-relationship is 
one essential element in the total situation being 
discussed) a reference to the distinction between 
that class of objects which the subject feels to be 
‘good’ or ‘bad’, ‘whole’ or ‘dismembered ’— 
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that is to say, when this distinction is closely 
relevant to the understanding of the object- 
relationships under discussion and the process- 
systems operating at the time. In these senses 
the terms are highly abstract and fully con- 
ceptual, quite as much so as ‘process’ and 
‘ organization ’. 

Whilst I was writing the above, however, it 
occurred to me that perhaps some of the difficulty 
arises from the fact that such a word as ‘ good ’ is 
also in very common usage for far more concrete 
purposes of everyday life. It is so often used as an 
adjective with a low degree of generality, as when 
we taste ice-cream or strawberries ; or used as an 
interjection, when we say ‘Good!’ if someone 
promises to do what we want. Perhaps the word 
inevitably calls up in the minds of all of us a set of 
processes more appropriate to its less general 
references, those closely knit with immediate affect 
and sensory experiences.. It would almost seem 
that in the conjunction of ‘good’ and ‘ object’, 
the word ‘ good’ is the more influential; it de- 
conceptualizes ‘object’, rather than ‘ object’ 
de-emotionalizing and de-particularizing ‘ good ’. 


(6) Dr. Brierley discusses (p. 103) the view held 
by some analysts ‘that Melanie Klein does not 
always differentiate between really satisfying 
relations with ‘‘ good objects” and relationships 
with idealized objects. Idealization does not 
necessarily promote ego-stability.’ 

Now in this criticism, two distinct aspects of 
object-relationships seem to be blurred: (a) the 
relation between external and internal objects ; 
and (6) that between good and bad objects. Both 
of these are at work in the development of uncon- 
scious phantasy and of the ego, but they have to be 
distinguished and their mode of interaction under- 
stood. 

‘ Really satisfying relations with ‘‘ good objects 
would seem to refer to external objects. These 
will be ‘really satisfying’ because they are 
external and real and therefore capable of bringing 
about the discharge of instinct tension. It also 
implies that they are not idealized, their good 
qualities are not over-stressed, their faults and 
deficiencies are accepted as well. All this is true, 
but what has to be considered is the ways in which 
these elements interact. 

The understanding of the highly complex mental 
processes involved here is perhaps the most funda- 
mental of all our problems, one which covers the 
whole development of object relationships. I 
cannot do more than merely point to the signi- 
ficance of one or two aspects. 

In the first place, love for an idealized object is 
built upon the love of the primary good object, but 
it has undergone certain significant changes. Love 

for the idealized object cannot be understood apart 
from the anxieties felt in the relationship to the 
bad object. Where there is an idealized object, an 
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extremely bad one is always present in the back- 
ground as well. The hate and fear felt towards the 
bad object give rise to the need to keep the two— 
the good and the bad objects—absolutely apart 
and separate, since if they came into contact the 
bad would destroy the good. There must be no 
contact between them, no mixing up of the feelings 
and impulses felt towards them. This separation 
of the good and the bad, with the splitting of the 
corresponding systems of impulse and affect, leads 
to a highly artificial and rigid attitude of mind. 
One essential element in idealization is this con- 
trolling of the idealized object and of its counter- 
part, the terrifyingly bad one, and of all mental 
processes relating to them. Here we have one of 
the differences between the relationship to an 
idealized object and that to a non-idealized good 
object. With the latter there is far less need to 
control the object, and the impulses and affects felt 
towards it are not only less extreme, but also more 
mobile and more flexible, 

All this is true of objects in the internal world. 
It applies also to object-relationships in the 
external world, since there is always an intimate 
interplay between the two. The mind moves 
constantly back and forth between the inner and 
the outer worlds. On the one hand, the separation 
of good and bad objects in the internal world leads 
on to a constant search for idealized good objects 
in the external world as well. On the other hand, 
inevitable frustrations and disappointments en- 
suing in the outer world then augment aggressive 
wishes against the frustrating reality ; the external 
world thus also becomes peopled with extremely 
‘bad’ objects ; and fear drives the mind back to 
the idealized inner objects. The mechanism of 
splitting is thus not only essentially dystonic ; it 
also makes it more difficult to adapt to external 
reality. A vast amount of psychic energy is 
deployed in the task of keeping good and bad apart, 
and this leads to an artificial and rigid relation both 
to the external world and to the inner objects. It 
is thus this absolute need to separate the good 
from the bad, to use the idealized object as a 
defence against the extremely bad one, and con- 
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stantly to control them both, which makes the ego 
at once rigid and unstable. If the idealized object 
(whether inner or outer) gets out of control and 
disappoints or frustrates, it ceases to be ‘ ideal’ ; 
then the ‘ bad’ object is felt to take charge, and 
the unstable ego tends to break down. 

Yet at certain stages of development and under 
some conditions, idealization may contribute some- 
thing to the stability of the immature ego. Atten. 
tive readers of Melanie Klein’s papers will see in 
how many details she has traced the course of 
development from this precarious phase to the 
more secure finding of ‘ really satisfying relations 
with good objects ’. 


(7) A final point: On p. 101 Dr. Brierley seems 
to suggest that Freud and others have regarded 
the repressed as part of the id. She points out that 
it would be ‘ contradictory to regard the id as an 
unorganized reservoir of instinct and, at the same 
time, to regard the repressed as part of the id’, 
since clinical experience insists that the repressed 
is organized. But surely Freud did not in fact ever 
suggest that the repressed was part of the id ? 


In conclusion, I should like to say again what 
satisfaction I have felt in reading Dr. Brierley’s 
paper and noting how many facts it helped to order 
and to integrate, how much it narrowed the 
differences between various theoretical statements 
of clinical experience. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PROSTITUTION: 
THE PSEUDO-PERSONALITY ; 


By TIBOR AGOSTON, New York 


The problem of prostitution confronts the psychia- 
trist in various forms. In his practice he sees many 
people who make their living as prostitutes and 
many who resort to prostitutes either exclusively 
or to supplement their marital life. Frequently he 
observes phantasies of people under treatment, the 
contents of which are that a woman flirts with the 
idea of being a prostitute or a man thinks about 
visiting prostitutes, without these phantasies being 


translated into reality, and he also meets patients 
with a horror of prostitution. (This can be illus- 
trated by a certain news report to the effect that 
a large group of Polish-Jewish girls in a Nazi con- 
centration camp committed suicide for fear of 
being taken to brothels by the Nazis. Nearly every 
woman patient I had in analysis when the report 
was published commented on the story, of which I 
shall have more to say later.) 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PROSTITUTION 


The theory of instincts in classical psychology 
differentiates between two groups of instincts: 
those of self-preservation and those for the pro- 
pagation of the species. In the light of this 
classical theory prostitution would be a deflection 
of the race-preservative instinct from its original 
aim, inasmuch as sexual imtercourse, which 
theoretically serves the preservation of the species, 
is carried out for the purpose of earning a living, 
that is, to satisfy the aim of the instinct of self- 
preservation. Since the instincts for preservation 
of self and species are customarily juxtaposed as 
forces working in opposite directions, prostitution 
must be called a compromise between the two 
instincts, whereby one party is willing, for a 
monetary consideration, to cater to the sexual 
pleasure of the other, in such a way that neither 
party does anything in the interests of preserving 
the species. 

P ytic observations, on the other hand, 
always following the lead of clinical facts, take into 
consideration all the genital and pregenital instincts 
and component instincts too, which have been 
conveniently classified and defined in psycho- 
analytic theory. The libido theory of psycho- 
analysis is, therefore, far more plastic and elastic 
than the simple dichotomy of instincts for self- 
preservation and for the propagation of the 
species, 

In analysing the question of prostitution we must 
proceed on this psycho-analytic foundation if we 

want to reduce the problem to its elements. 

Now we may ask, what is prostitution in the 
dictionary sense? According to Webster a 
prostitute is ‘a woman who offers herself indis- 
criminately to sexual intercourse for hire’ and 
prostitution is ‘common and venal lewdness among 
a class of women’. Utilizing our clinical material 
we can amplify this definition. The psychiatrist 
sees the problem of prostitution in a much wider 
and deeper scope than would appear at first glance. 


(I) Tae PsycnoLtocy oF PRrostrruTion 


In the psychological sense the essentials of 
prostitution are not fully covered by a definition 
which specifies that it is hired, indiscriminate sexual 
intercourse with a certain class of women. 

For we see that : 

(1) Actual or phantasied prostitution is by no 
means limited to class. 

(2) The choice of partner is not only indis- 
criminate and promiscuous, but purposely un- 
selective. There is involved a-kind of defiant 
intent to show that ‘anyone at all will do, no 
matter who, as long as he pays ’. 

(3) Not only is the sexual intercourse paid for, 
but the manner of payment is calculated to 
emphasize that the relation exists only for material 
ends and has nothing to do with love or affection. 

(4) This is borne out by the usually brief dura- 
tion of the relationship and 


(5) By the contempt which each partner feels 
for the other. (The prostitute is thought of as 
‘degraded ’, her guest as a ‘sucker ’.) 

(6) It is borne out also by the ‘incognito’ of 
those participating in an act of prostitution. By 
this I mean that neither partner reveals his or her 
true self. It is characteristic of this incognito 
partnership that no real curiosity exists regarding 
the identity of the other partner. If such an 
interest appears to be present in the form of 
questions, these are intended only to elicit false 
replies. Questions concerning the personality of 
the partner are mostly a kind of invitation to be 
told tales, which again points towards the fact that 
the partners have no real wish to know each other. 
Prostitution is intercourse of genitals only, but not 
of persons. 

(7) The incognito partnership leads up to the 
point which I believe to be the essence of the 
psychology of prostitution. The partners not only 
remain unknown to each other but they mask 
themselves behind fictitious personalities. Prosti- 
tution and everything connected with it is saturated 
through and through with pseudo-personality. 


(II) Toe Psevpo-PERSONALITY OF THE PROSTITUTE 


What do we mean by pseudo-personality ? Very 
briefly, it means that a person denies his or her 
identity in order to escape feelings of guilt: a 
process which might be phrased as ‘I am 
not I’. 

(a) The pseudo-personality is evidenced in that 
the partners remain unknown to each other. They 
do not reveal who they really are. Leonardo da 
Vinci, for example, it will perhaps be remembered, 
was interested in designing the perfect house of 
prostitution, which one could frequent without 
being seen or recognized. __ 

(6) Keeping their personalities secret, is, how- 
ever, not enough for those who participate in 
prostitution. They go further, telling fictitious 
tales about themselves and their families, All of 
these tales seem to follow a certain pattern. The 
tales of female prostitutes usually contain a rich 
or fabulous father who lost his wife and brought a‘ 
wicked stepmother to the house, who, in turn, 
cast the daughter out. The tales men tell are 
usually about wicked and cruel, or else weak and 
infamous fathers and glorified mothers. Second 
marriages often figure in their stories as well. For 
example, one of my patients used to ‘frighten’ 
prostitutes by saying that he had just escaped 
from prison, where he had been confined for 
murdering his father. On other occasions this 
patient told prostitutes that he was released on 
probation from an asylum for the insane, where — 
his family had him committed in order to protect 
him from criminal prosecution for the murder of 

his father. 

All these tales express the Gidipus complex. In 
the woman’s case there is a heroic father and a 
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wicked mother who casts the daughter out; in 
the man’s, a long-suffering or glorified mother and 
a bad father who had to die. 

(c) The pseudo-personality, in addition to mask- 
ing the real personality behind invented tales, is 
manifested in another characteristic way, which 
may be called ‘false toughness’. In the guise of 
toughness, both parties assume a pose of being 
money-mad or pleasure-hungry. The female 
prostitute emphasizes that the intercourse is purely 
a business proposition. She is always in haste 
because other guests are waiting; she lets her 
partner know that she does not expect tenderness, 
but that if the guest would like some, she can 
furnish that, too, for extra pay. She makes 
references to her strong-armed friends, to her wild 
dog, or to her violent temper: in other words she 
stresses, often in vulgar terms, that she is a tough, 
hard-boiled, unsentimental person. The man 
expresses false toughness by showing off, assuming 
the pose of a tough guy, who for his money can 
take his pick among women, and who can change 
off among them as he pleases, and cares about 
nothing but his pleasure. He often uses coarse 
language, too: he ‘ knows it all’ and is ‘ game for 
anything * in matters of sex, being familiar with 
perversions and tricks ; in other words he pretends 
that he is not afraid but free and untrammelled in 
sex and other things. 

Under this cloak of false toughness one finds its 
very opposite. Prostitutes are so extremely shy 
and bashful that they are often ashamed to undress 
for a medical examination. They are very senti- 
mental, with phantasies about great loves like 
those in the movies, about motherhood and large 
families. Men who visit prostitutes present the 
same type of picture. One of my patients, for 
example, went to a really dangerous part of 
Harlem, showing off with his money, and an hour 
<a was badly frightened by a loud word in his 

ce. 

The pleasure-hungry roué who frequents prosti- 
tutes, often suffers from impotence or premature 
ejaculation, sometimes making use of his visit to a 
prostitute only to masturbate afterwards with 
recollections of his experiences. Prostitutes are 
frigid almost without exception, and especially 
frigid with their guests. 


(Il) Tae MecuanisM AND AlTIOLOGY oF 
PROSTITUTION 

The pseudo-personality, the analysis of the 
invented tales and false toughness easily reveal to 
the psychiatrist the mechanism and zxtiology of 
prostitution. 

Prostitution is a temporary, compromise-solution 
of an anxiety, by means of the ‘I am not I’ 
mechanism, ‘ It is not I myself that takes part in 
intercourse ; I don’t feel anything; I am not 
emotionally involved ; I am only earning money 
and the partner doesn’t concern me.’ In other 


words, those who participate in prostitution resolve 
their anxiety on the principle that ‘so long ag ] 
am hard-boiled, insincere, unemotional, not bound 
by ties to my partner, sexual intercourse is not 
sexual intercourse.’ 


(A) The Gdipus Complex of the Prostitute 

What, we may now ask, is the source of these 
anxieties ? Let us examine the tales behind which 
the participants in prostitution mask their true 
selves. Each of these stories represents the (Edipus 
complex and the castration fear which attaches to 
every unresolved (Edipus complex. We have seen 
that women tell of a heroic father and a bad mother 
who cast them out and forced them into prostitu- 
tion. The stories of men, on the other hand, dealt 
with wonderful mothers, and bad, or unsatisfactory 
fathers who had to be killed, or who died. The 
son or daughter is always an outcast or orphan. 
The parent of the opposite sex is always wonderful 
and the parent of the same sex is always inadequate, 
All this points precisely to the basic Cidipus com- 
plex, the content of which is incestuous love for 
one parent and hostility towards the other parent, 
accompanied by feelings of guilt and fear of 
punishment in the form of castration, isolation, 
persecution or being cut off from the family. 

Perhaps in no other connection is the Cidipus 
complex and the anxiety which stems from it 
revealed so clearly as in prostitution. 

The (£dipus complex comes to light in the 
following circumstances pointing to the prostitute’s 
wishes : | 

(a) The prostitute gets every man. 

(6) To every man is assigned the réle of father, 
provider, ‘Sugar Daddy ’. 

(c) The prostitute takes vengeance on every 
decent woman (mother) when she, theoretically, 
takes her man away from her. 

(d) ‘She herself’ is not involved in the whole 
procedure, as we have seen, for she is frigid and 
feels nothing. For example, she may consider her- 
self a ‘ good little girl’ and a bread-winner, who 
does those things only out of necessity. A prosti- 
tute patient of mine replied to a question about her 
livelihood with : ‘ If one is a good girl and indus- 
trious, one can make out quite nicely.’ 


(B) The Castration Anxiety of the Prostitute 

The physical or psychic frigidity of the prostitute 
is in itself indicative of castration anxiety which 
derives from the unresolved (idipus complex. 
Other traces of castration fear are, however, easy 
to find when we consider that : 

(2) In order to avert her fear the prostitute 
castrates her partners by taking their money and 
their dignity. (‘ He is exploited, not I.’) 

(6) She enjoys triumphantly the partner's 
nudity, his excitement, and his loss of excitement. 

(c) As a repetition compulsion she re-enacts over 
and over again her own separation from her partner. 
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(She punishes herself and accustoms herself to the 
fact of separation.) 


(C) The Specific Quality in the Prostitute’s 
Castration Fear 

In psycho-analysis it has always been my 
experience that people who participated in prosti- 
tution, either actually or in phantasy, suffered 
from a specific form of castration fear. By this I 
mean that in childhood they experienced castration 
threats of an existential and social nature. The 
point of this is that constantly repeated threats or 
actualities were experienced over a period of years 
to the effect that the family will be ruined, they 
will get poor, and the child will end up in the street 
and starve. In other words, the prospect of a con- 
tinually pending punishment was unfolded before 
the child, which was to be put in force if the child 
misbehaved or sinned and which consisted in the 
child’s being cast out of the family and society and 
left, without shelter, food or protection, to die. 

This specific castration fear may be designated 
as existential because its object is not separation 
from the genitals but from the benefits of the 
environment. 


(D) Rejection in the Prostitute’s Childhood 


The invented tales in prostitution maintain that | 


one parent was weak or bad and stress the excel- 
lence of the other. If, however, even one parent 
had been so wonderful as the story would have it, 
that would have prevented the development of a 
fear of such overpowering proportions as is un- 
covered in the analyses of prostitutes. For 
children, with their infinite capacity for adaptation, 
will cling to even the smallest particle of acceptance 
and security, and this serves to protect them from 
deep, intense and encompassing fears. 

This brings us to the point which I have desig- 
nated as the second essential factor in the etiology 
of prostitution, co-existent with the specific exis- 
tential quality of the castration fear. The stories 
told in prostitution are wish-fulfilments, or a dis- 
torted combination of wishes and reality. The 
truth is invariably that the prostitute felt com- 
pletely rejected by both parents. This feeling was 
founded, in most cases, on fact, and sometimes in 
part on phantasy. Owing to the bi-parental 
rejection, the child’s total personality became 
consumed with fear, and he came to feel isolated, 
so that the development and assertion of his real 
personality was inhibited. 

This absolute bi-parental rejection, in con- 
junction with the existential castration fear, forms 
the second mainspring of the ‘ Iam not I’ mechan- 
ism (pseudo-personality). The double rejection, 
furthermore, makes possible the extremely intense 
overall castration fear observed in the prostitute. 
Also traceable to the bi-parental rejection is the 
fact that the child who for years attempted to 
reach his unresponsive parents and break through 
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his emotional isolation finally reacts with the 
determination never again to display real emotion, 
only pseudo-emotion, and even this only for profit. 
This is one of the reasons why acting is felt by a 
portion of the public to be very much akin to 
prostitution, and why certain people see a prosti- 
tute in every ‘ entertainer ’. 

The rejection by both parents as well as the 
existential castration fear are not at all limited to 
class or economic status. They occur in both rich 
and poor families. Not infrequently wealthy and 
socially prominent parents rationalize their cold- 
ness towards the child with ‘I have no time for 
you now ; I must earn money to support you ’ as 
the reason why they cannot devote themselves to 
the child. Needless to say, such parents are 
themselves neurotics, usually with repressed, 
narcissistic, oral-anal characters. 

It is interesting psychologically that prostitutes 
and those with prostitution phantasies identify 
themselves with the rejecting parents in spite of 
the rejection. The identification is revealed in 
their carrying out of the parental prophecy : ‘ you 
will end up in the gutter.’ 

This identification, like all other manifestations 
of prostitution, is a make-believe, for by being a 
‘ street-walker ’, the prostitute is actually taking 
measures against ‘ending up in the street’. The 
pseudo-identification shows, rather, the totally 
dependent pseudo-personality of the prostitute, 
which compulsively accepts the parental prophecy, 
after the independent personality has been 


‘ smothered by fear. 


([V) Tae Srecrric REGRESSION OF THE 
PROSTITUTE 


The social-existential castration threat and the 
actual bi-parental rejection are responsible for the 
specific regression which takes place in prostitution 
and which appears in the guise of an oral-anal 
regression, in which money, livelihood and material 
security assume prime importance in place of the 
dynamism of maturity based on object love and 
devotion. 

This oral-anal regression, however, like every- 
thing else in the nature of prostitution, bears the 
stamp of falsity. The prostitute pretends that 
money and livelihood are the aim and end of her 
prostitution, although behind her ostentatious 
demonstration of these oral-anal characteristics is 
concealed her absolutely infantile, polymorphous 
perversion. The prostitute never saves money, 
but squanders it and is almost always poor. 
Tradition has it that prostitutes die in the poor- 
house. Although their eating and drinking habits 
are conspicuous, for they eat or drink continually, 
often in the street, and they are usually fat, they do 
not really enjoy their food : they are not gourmets. 

The prostitute acts as though she were consenting 
to the use of her body exclusively for the purpose 
of making money. But the truth is that she gives 
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herself up to her infantile component instincts of 
scopophilia and exhibitionism, and enjoys the 
magic power, similarly infantile, with which she 
can bring about changes (erection, movements, 
ejaculation), in such a way that she is actually not 
even present affectively, not participating but 
hiding behind her mask, and above all she is pro- 
vided with security (money and livelihood). 

In men this is modified in the sense that they 
can obtain everything for money, without having 
to take part in it affectively or dynamically. 

In women therefore, the emphasis on money and 
the insistent rationalization of the self-preservative 
instinct, without true sexuality (emotion or devo- 
tion), are only camouflage, serving to conceal the 
infantile, polymorphous perversions. 

In men the emphasis on getting everything for 
money, ‘keeping a woman’, showing off one’s 
power and influence, is also camouflage to cover 
infantile polymorphous perversion, for no real 
power, potency or personal attraction is involved, 
but only money, and what they receive is by no 
means ‘everything’, but only pseudo-sexuality 
and cold, unemotional contact. 


(V) Tae ExpLaNaTION oF THE PsEuDO-PERSON- 
ALITY AND THE Pspupo-REGRESSION 


We have already mentioned some elements of 
the pseudo-personality of prostitutes and those 
participating in prostitution. We have shown that 
the prostitute remains unknown, heightens her 
incognito with the aid of false tales, and exhibits 
false toughness in her behaviour. Although these 
points have been stressed, the personality of the 
prostitute may actually be described as false in all 
its manifestations. She gives false reasons for her 
prostitution ; what she does'is only a pseudo- 
revolution against society, for in reality she abuses 
not society but herself; she poses as very sexual 
although she does not enjoy sexuality ; she pre- 
tends to have relations with all men, but actually 
she has no one. 

I have designated the prostitute’s regression to 
the oral-anal phase as false because no real greed 
for money and hoarding, nor any true enjoyment 
of orality could be observed. 

The explanation of the complete falsity of the 
prostitute’s personality may be found in the 
specific existential castration fear, which has been 
discussed above, and in the real bi-parental rejec- 
tion. 

Psycho-analysis teaches that castration fears 
which are the consequence of threats or phantasies 
are present in every individual. Sound person- 
alities settle their castration fears in themselves 
and respect the presence of similar fears in others. 
It is largely for this reason that in our society sex 
relationships are preceded by introduction and 
courtship. By these means the castration fear of 
individuals can be stilled with the assurance that 
they will not be subjected to mutilation or annihi- 
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lation in the new relationship. Courtship offers 
the security that the partner who is known (intro. 
duced) desires not only the genitals but loves the 
entire person and will do no harm. 

It seems contradictory that in the case of parti. 
cipants in prostitution, whose characteristic castra. 
tion fear refers to danger to the existence of the 
entire personality, the reassuring customary intro. 
duction and courtship are lacking. 

This apparent contradiction disappears when two 
things are examined: the réle of money and the 
false genitality. On the one hand introduction and 
courtship are replaced in prostitution by money, 
which is the symbol of the self-preservative 
instinct and of existence. On the other hand in 
prostitution even the genital contact is false, 
because the intense and specific castration fear 
brings about regression to the absolutely infantile 
pregenital level of exhibitionism and scopophilia, 
and magic instinctual life. 

In short, the prostitute, denying her true identity, 
offers a pseudo-personality for hire and, with the 
rented pseudo-personality, proceeds to a completely 
infantile regression. 


(VI) ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EXISTENTIAL QUALITY 
OF THE PRosTITUTE’s CASTRATION FEAR 


Nothing could better reveal this very intense 
castration anxiety than that prostitutes themselves 
usually keep a gigolo, to whom they give all their 
money in order to be sure of a protector and lover. 

Prostitution is very often ushered in by a psychic 
shock (trauma), frequently in the form of a serious 
physical disease, such as tuberculosis or heart 
disease, which arouses a feeling of hopelessness and 
fear of death. The trauma fulfils the castration 
threat of the past. 

In this way people with the type of personality 
and castration fear which has been described above, 
when confronted with a seemingly incurable 
disease, will regress to the infantilism inherent in 
prostitution, using the doctor’s advice to avoid 
worry, to take it easy, not to work and to eat well 
as a rationalization. . 

I mentioned at the outset that my female 
patients in analysis showed great interest in the 
reported suicide in a Nazi concentration camp of 
some Polish Jewesses who were to be transferred to 
Nazi brothels. The reactions of my patients may 
be summed up as follows : 

(1) The non-prostituted personality feels dis- 
tinctly that prostitution means the death of the 
personality. Therefore suicide is only a hastening 
of the step-by-step annihilation of personality 
which would take place in prostitution. 

(2) Violent, unprepared, non-introduced inter- 
course, such as takes place in prostitution, elicits 
fear of death each time it occurs. Therefore a 
single, definitive death by suicide is preferable to 
the frequently repeated sense of dying in prosti- 
tution. 
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(3) The Nazis, who are the murderers of fathers, 
brothers, husbands and relatives, would end up by 
killing the girls themselves. Therefore it is better 
to forestall the slow torture by suicide. 

(4) Intercourse with the father-killing Nazis 
would be incestuous, equivalent to complicity in 
the murder of the father, and this is punishable by 
death in any event. 

(5) Two patients with intensive prostitution 
phantasies disapproved of the suicides. They felt 
that it would have been better to ‘ take a chance ’. 


(VII) Twerary or ProstirvTes 

Psychiatrists commonly hold a very pessimistic 
view of the prognosis of the rehabilitation and cure 
of prostitutes. This does not seem justified. 
Prostitutes are shy individuals. As I had the 
opportunity of pointing out five years ago (Decem- 
ber 10, 1940) at the New York Psychoanalytic 
Society in discussing a paper on ‘ Blushing ’ which 
was read by Dr. Sandor Feldman (Psychiat. Quart. 
15), patients often make an ostentatious show of 
genital exhibition or its equivalents in order to 
divert attention from a pregenital symptom, which 
they are anxious to hide from the analyst and the 
world. As I pointed out on that occasion, the lady 
who talks freely about her sexual experiences is 
ashamed to mention her flatus habits or that she 
picks between her toes. 

The more pregenital or infantile a habit or 
symptom is, the more the patient will try to con- 
ceal it, and the more sensitive he will be about 
discussing it. As we have seen, prostitution deals 
with reactions which are localized in the most 
infantile mental layers. It is clear, therefore, that 
prostitutes will conceal their activities and patients 
will conceal their prostitution-phantasies because 
they feel ashamed. 

It seems, however, that if in the treatment or 
analysis the castration anxiety which makes the 
whole personality feel endangered is considered 
and the positive sides of the personality are 
gradually emphasized, while the prostitution 
symptoms are passed over lightly and all but dis- 
regarded, the prognosis is no worse than in any 
other anxiety neurosis or character analysis. 
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SuMMARY ’ 

(1) The psychiatrist is often called upon to treat 
patients who (a) practise prostitution or (b) have 
phantasies about prostitution. 

(2) On the basis of psychiatric experience, the 
dictionary definition of prostitution is modified as 
follows. According to the dictionary prostitution 
means sexual intercourse (a) for hire, (b) indis- 
criminately, (c) among a certain class of women. 
Psychiatric experience shows that in prostitution 
(a) promiscuousness implies an intentional, defiant 
indifference in the selection of partners (‘ Anyone 
at all will do’); (6) no limitation to class was 
observed ; (c) the relationship is usually marked 
by brevity ; (d) the partners are contemptuous of 
each other ; (¢) the partners remain incognito ; and 
(f) their incognito is fortified by fictitious tales 
about themselves and their families. 

(3) According to psychiatric experience the 
psychological essential in prostitution is the 
development of a pseudo-personality which is 
manifested chiefly in (a) the psychological incognito 
of the partners, (b) false tales about themselves and 
their origin and (c) false toughness. 

(4) The sxtiology of prostitution involves two 
co-existent factors: (a) deep, intense castration 
fear with a special, existential quality ; (6) com- 
plete emotional rejection by both parents, usually 
in actual fact, very rarely with a partial element 
of phantasy. This in turn is caused by the 
repressed, narcissistic, oral-anal character of the 
parents. 

(5) Concomitant with the peondo-persdnality of 
the prostitute is pseudo-regression to the oral-anal 
level, which, in the guise of money-madness, con- 
ceals regression to the completely infantile level of 
(a) exhibitionism, (6) scopophilia and (c) enjoyment 
of magic power, 

(6) The prognosis of prostitution and prostitu- 
tion-phantasies is fairly good if the symptom 
(prostitution), of which the patient is ashamed, is 
treated nonchalantly and the patient’s positive 
qualities are supported, so that by ‘ accepting ’ the 
patient, re-education and rehabilitation are made 
possible. 
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' By JAMES STRACHEY, Lonpox 
What follows is intended to be a complete list of all of Freud’s writings that have been published in the 


English language up to the end of August, 1945. In compiling the list I have been especiall 
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to Dr. John Rickman’s Index Psychoanalyticus 1893-1926 (London, Hogarth Press, 1928) for the period 
which it covers. I have also made use of the very full Freud bibliogrephy, extending to about the 
year 1930, compiled by Dr. K. Bihler and included in The Psychological Register (ed. Carl Murchison) 
Til, 591-605 (Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1932). A 
subsequent list, also due to Dr. Rickman, will be found at the end of his General Selection from the 
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Works of Sigmund Freud don, Hogarth Press, 1937; reprinted in Civilization, War and Death, 
same t Sabeat hehas mae This carries the list of translations down to July, 1937, but records 
only the English titles. MALE 

It may be of interest to give some approximate indication of the proportion of Freud’s writings that 
remain untranslated into English. The list below contains nearly a hundred and fifty items. Of these 
some twenty represent self-contained volumes, while another eighty are comprised in the four volumes 
of the Collected Papers. This leaves about fifty that have not hitherto been brought together in volume 
form, though more than half of these (including almost all the more important ones) are to be found in 
the pages of the International Journal. Compared with this total of a hundred and fifty translated books 
and papers, there are about fifty items in the two German collected editions which have never been 
published in English. These vary greatly in length, though they are for the most part very short and 
none of them is of great scientific interest. Finally, in addition to these, there are about thirty books 
and papers which belong to Freud’s pre-psychological period and are not included in the German collected 
editions. One of these was in fact his first work to appear in English and will be found at the head of 
the present list. | 

The list has no pretensions to bibliographical completeness in the technical sense : its aim is purely 
utilitarian—namely, to make it easy for an enquirer in search of any particular work to lay his hands 
on the original and its translation. No attempt has been made to enumerate successive editions either 
of the originals or of the translations. The references to the German originals are in most cases limited 
to the Gesammelte Schriften and to the more complete Gesammelte Werke which are now in course of 
publication. In the case of the translations, the reference is usually, where possible, to one edition each 
(by choice a fairly recent one) in England and America. At the present time, of course, many of the 
books are out of print in both countries. Anyone who requires fuller bibliographical information, whether 
about the originals or about translations into English or other languages, may be referred either to the 
Index Psychoanalyticus, to The Psychological Register or to the bibliographies appended to each volume 
of the Gesammelte Werke. The first volume of the latter is to include a list of Freud’s pre-analytical 
works drawn up by the author himself and originally published in Vienna in 1897 ; this has already 
been reprinted in I.Z.P. 25 (1940), 69-93. 

The entries are arranged in roughly chronological order and are numbered for convenience of reference. 
The dates introducing each entry are those of the original German publication, except in a few instances 
where the date of writing has been preferred. Where two or more translations have appeared of the 
same work, they are distinguished by letters ; only in the case of the longer works have the names of the 
translators been specified. Titles of books are in italics ; titles of papers are in inverted commas. 

Any corrections and additions to the list will be gratefully received. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that inclusion in it is no guarantee of the accuracy or elegance of a translation. The versions are in 
fact highly variable in these respects. 

Finally, I must express my thanks to those who have helped me with information and criticism, and 
in particular to Dr. W. Hoffer; and to Dr. Gosselin and the staff of the Psychoanalytic Quarterly, who, 
though in no way responsible for any errors in the final result, have taken the most generous trouble in 
verifying the American data. 
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Freud ; Master and Friend. By Hanns Sachs. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Humphrey Milford, London, 1944. Pp. ix + 195, 
Price, $2.50; 15s.) 

This book is an important contribution to psycho- 
analytical literature. In it are recorded observa- 
tions on the personality of Professor Freud by one 
of his most intimate colleagues, Dr. Hanns Sachs, 
who is himself a psycho-analyst of outstanding 
ability and experience, 

In keeping with the value placed on uncensored 
observations by the originator of the psycho- 
analytical method, Dr. Sachs offers to the public a 
description of his own relationship to the Pro- 
fessor: at first in the réle of a student of psycho- 
analysis and later as a colleague and friend who 
retained to the end homage and admiration for a 
great and unique personality without a trace of the 
type of criticism which a man of smaller.calibre 
than that of Sachs might have recorded. 

The author's knowledge and skill in the arts of 
literature and poetry equip him in a special way to 
create a book of this character. He has written a 
drama. The story of a great dynamic but isolated 
figure ; isdlated because of the nature of the dis- 
coveries that he had made, which, as in the case of 
Galileo, made him appear at first to be an enemy 
of mankind. The background of the drama is 
Vienna, the gay frivolous Vienna which existed 


before the first great war. The description which 
Sachs gives of Vienna reproduces an atmosphere of 
pleasure-loving wit and delicate and perhaps 
decadent culture contrasting with the figure of 
Freud who, the author says, ‘ walked intuitively 
and unknowingly in the footsteps of his ancestors 
and followed one of the oldest Jewish traditions : 
this is the belief that all Jews, born and unborn 
alike, were present at Mount Sinai and have there 
taken on themselves “ the yoke of the Law ”.’ 

The devotion to psycho-analysis of Freud's 
original group of colleagues was determined not 
only by the magnetism of his great personality but 
also by the fact that the door which he opened to 
the study of the mind by his recognition and formu- 
lation of the dynamics of the unconscious released 
a flood of scientific interest which had been stag- 
nating in the obscurities of pre-psycho-analytical 
psychiatry. Sachs shows how the common interest 
in the face of narrow professional criticism created 
a fellowship between the first group of scientists 
gathered round Freud. ) 

The story takes us also into the Professor's home 
and tells us something of his everyday life and 
family, of Frau Professor Freud and her sister and 
his daughter Anna, who is the member of his family 
to carry on his work. Finally the tragedy of his 
long illness and forcible exile from Vienna to 
London leads to his death in London in 1939. 
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The reader is struck by the drama but not by the 
tragedy because external catastrophies had only 
limited power to influence or to diminish Freud’s 
eapacity to work when he was alive, and after his 
death his discoveries remain, and the most funda- 
mental of them are accepted by the leading 
scientists of the present day. 

S. M. Payne. 


David Eder; Memoirs of a Modern Pioneer. 
Edited by J. B. Hobman. (Victor Gollancz, 
London, 1945. Pp. 215. Price, 8s. 6d.) 

Several outstanding circumstances have com- 
bined to give David Eder a unique position among 
British psycho-analysts. In the first place, he was 
among the very earliest in this country to become 
interested in Freud’s teachings and to take an 
active part in applying and disseminating them. 
In the second place, unlike most of his colleagues 
in this field, who have found in the theory and 
practice of psycho-analysis a sufficient occupation, 
he was also an ardent social worker and reformer. 
Thirdly, he had certain personality characteristics 
that distinguished him from others—above all that 
rare combination of strength with tolerance and 
kindliness which made him fit so supremely well 
the archetypal picture of the ‘good father’. 
Lastly, again unlike most psycho-analysts, he had 
travelled widely in the remoter parts of the earth 
and had been able to study life on the fringes as 
well as in the great centres of Western civilization. 

It was perhaps especially the unusual combina- 
tion of psycho-analysis with Zionism and with an 
active participation in political and social move- 
ments that made it difficult for any one writer to 
give a full-length portrait of the man Eder in all 
his varied interests and activities. The present 
work, edited by J. B. Hobman, with a foreword by 
Freud and with contributions by Edward Glover, 
Harry Roberts, Leonard Stein and Sir Wyndham 
Deedes, will no doubt prove interesting reading to 
the very many who have known Eder in one or 
other aspect of his work and who will learn, perhaps 
for the first time, how active he was in ways of 
which they themselves had little or no inkling—for 
Eder was usually much too busy helping others to 
spend time on reminiscences of his own varied and 
eventful life. Nevertheless a book by several hands 
is only too often something of a patchwork and 
what it may gain in completeness it may lose in 
unity, conciseness and continuity. These draw- 
backs are indeed to be found to some extent in the 
present volume. In spite of the diversity of the 
fields dealt with by the various contributors 
(among whom the editor himself occupies an 
important place) there is, perhaps inevitably, a 
certain amount of repetition ; and repeated pane- 
gyrics in particular are apt to grow at first, dull, 
and then positively irritating. One feels that the 
object of these praises would have blue-pencilled 
much of this repetition in the kindly, humorous 


and yet authoritative way with which he could 
deal with what seemed to him irrelevancies or 
excesses. 

Nor is there always strict consistency. Thus on 
p. 77 it would appear that in 1914 Eder read a 
paper to the North of England Education Con- 
ference on ‘ The Unconscious Mind of the Child’, 
and that this paper so shocked the official mind 
that the issue containing it was withdrawn and 
destroyed, but that ‘another paper on the same 
subject was read before the Child Life Society and 
reprinted ’*, From p. 99 (in Dr. Glover’s contri- 
bution) it would seem that it was the same paper 
that had been read at the Conference that was 
subsequently printed in Child Study, the organ of 
the Child Study Association, and withdrawn, 
though subsequently published by Eder and his 
wife in pamphlet form. It is this account that 
appears to give the correct version. 

The event just referred to was not the only 
rebuff that Eder had to suffer because of his 
espousal of psycho-analysis. As Dr. Glover 
relates, Eder’s first contribution to the subject was 
made at the Annual General Meeting of the British 
Medical Association in 1911 and on this occasion 
the chairman and the entire audience indicated 
their disapproval by stalking out of the room 
immediately on the conclusion of the paper. 
Truly things have much changed since that day. 

Eder’s pioneering efforts in psychology and 
medicine were, however, not confined to psycho- 
analysis. It is perhaps less well known that he 
took part in the foundation of the very first school 
clinic, established in Bow in 1908, one which when 
subsequently transferred to Deptford became the 
centre of Margaret Macmillan’s health and nursery 
school experiment, ultimately to blossom out as 
the State School Medical Service ; while at about 
the same time, in collaboration with Dr. James 
Kerr, he founded the magazine School Hygiene and 
published in it the first account in this country of 
Binet’s and Simon’s work in intelligence testing. 

Psychology in all its aspects interested Eder 
from his early years. As a young student he had 
found Ward’s famous Hneylceopedia Britannica 
article ‘the most attractive branch of his then 
rather reluctant studies’. Indeed he would seem 
to have been rather optimistic as regards the 
possible practical applications of the kind of 
psychology there expounded, as when he felt that 
‘with this key (he) was prepared to unlock any 
woman’s heart’. Some disappointment after these 
high expectations was perhaps inevitable, and 
Ward’s article was subsequently discarded ‘as 
having as little bearing on human affairs as dry 
bones ’. With the discovery of psycho-analysis, 
however, he found something which seemed to 
promise greater enlightenment and was more in 
accordance with his own needs and method of 
approach. Indeed it is remarkable how well his 
own previous thinking and reading had prepared 
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him for acceptance of many psycho-analytic find- 
ings that are usually found difficult or repulsive. 
Thus as early as 1901, during his travels in the 
Andes, he had come up against the problem of 
cannibalism, as when, on the basis of his own 
experience, he expresses his with the 
views of Morley Roberts and Robertson Smith 
and adds; ‘a violent repulsion to certain kinds of 
food may be a reaction to something of the cannibal 
still lurking within us, some vestigial mental trait, 
as when the doting mother exclaims “ I could eat 
you all up, you little darling”, and proceeds to 
put baby’s pinkiest toes into her mouth with a 
pretence of biting; the doting mother may be 
speaking more literally than she would ever be 
made to believe.’ 

A full account of Eder’s réle in the psycho- 
analytic movement is given in Dr. Glover’s con- 
tribution, which to readers of this Journal will 
doubtless prove the most interesting section of the 
book. Eder’s active participation in the move- 
ment falls into two main parts, broken in the 
middle by a period of psychiatric war service 
followed by several years during which his main 
energies were devoted to Zionism, though the 
great impression made on him by Jung’s work 
would seem also to have played some part in his 
abstention from active co-operation with psycho- 
analysts during this time. Glover indulges in some 
very interesting reflections on the motives that may 
have determined Eder’s attitude to psycho-analysis 
and to the other causes with which he was asso- 
ciated, reflections in the course of which much that 
is significant is said with regard both to the general 
nature of the satisfactions to be found in psycho- 
analytic work and to the place which these satis- 
factions took in the structure and function of 
Eder’s own personality. One conclusion at which 
he arrives is perhaps of special importance for an 
understanding of that impression of benevolent 
paternalism which Eder everywhere created. 
‘The ramparts of his character ’, says Dr. Glover, 
‘held ”’ right up to the purely private confines of 
his self-consciousness.’ This ‘holding’ of the 
ramparts may have had much to do with that sense 
of security which Eder could provide, while at the 
same time his unusual freedom from the tendency 
to impute blame or guilt to others (‘I have never 
heard him speak a censorious word’ says Mr, 
Hobman), however much he might criticize or dis- 
approve of them, endowed him with a kindliness 
and constructive helpfulness that matched his 
* massive ’ 

The last section of the book consists of a reprint 
of Eder’s own article on ‘ The Myth of Progress ’, 
an address he delivered as Chairman of the Medical 
Section of the British Psychological Society. 
Without in any way wishing to detract from the 
high value and significance of this paper (which in 
its general tone and outlook reminds us irresistibly 
of some of Freud’s later writings) it seems to the 


present reviewer that the space might, in a volume 
of this kind, have been more usefully devoted to a 
complete bibliography of Eder’s published works, 
scattered as these are in many different books and 
J. C. Flugel. 


Infants Without Families. By Dorothy Burling- 
ham and Anna Freud. (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1943. Pp. 108. Price, 3s. 6d.) 

Does the institution child develop differently 
from the child brought up in a family? If so, 
why ? The former question is answered affirma- 
tively, and the latter as certainly as experience 
gained in two residential nurseries (housing abott 
90 children) enables the authors to answer it. The 
results of a piece of careful research are set forth 
in this readable little book with a clarity which 
one has learned to associate with Anna Freud’s 
work, 

To quote, apropos of institution children, from 
the first chapter: ‘Superficial observation of 
children of this kind leaves a conflicting picture. 
They resemble, so far as outward appearances are 
concerned, children of middle-class families : they 
are well developed physically, properly nourished, 
decently dressed, have acquired clean habits and 
decent table manners, and can adapt themselves 
to rules and regulations. So far as character 
development is concerned, they often prove... 
not far above the standard of destitute or neglected 
children’. (P. 9.) 

The authors then turn to conclusions drawn 
from their own investigations and find that 
‘ Babies between birth and about five months of 
age, when not breast-fed under either condition, 
develop better in our nursery than in the average 
proletarian household.’ (P. 10.) ‘In the second 
half of the first year the picture definitely 
to our disadvantage.’ (P. 10.) ‘ With the begin- 
ning of the second year the scales turn again in our 
favour,” (P. 12.) 

The reasons for these variations are examined in 
the light of opportunities for development in the 
family as compared with those in residential 
nurseries under the headings ‘ Muscular Control ’, 
‘Speech Development’, ‘Habit Training’ and 
* Feeding ’, and are summarized thus :— 

‘ The institutional child in the first two years has 
advantages in all those spheres of his life which are 
independent of the emotional side of his nature ; 
he is at a disadvantage whenever the emotional tie 
to the mother or to the family is the mainspring of 
development.’ (P. 21.) ‘Muscular control and 
good eating habits develop more quickly and easily 
in institutions, speech and habit training are 
delayed when the mother’s influence is missing. 
(P. 22.) 

The relationship of the infants to one another 
comes under consideration in Chapter II, and here 
the results are even more interesting, partly, per 
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haps, because more unexpected and because the 
effects of institution life might be more far-reaching 
socially in this respect than in others, though the 
authors do not suggest this possibility. 

On p. 23 we read : ‘ These institutional children 
do not start out to meet a world of contemporaries, 
secure in the feeling that they are firmly attached 
to one “ mother person ”’ to whom they can revert. 
They live in an “ age group ” that is, in a dangerous 
world, peopled by individuals who are as unsocial 
and unrestrained as they are themselves. In a 
family they would, at the age of 18 months, be the 
“little ones ” whom the elder brothers and sisters 
are ready to protect and consider. In a crowd of 
other toddlers they have to learn unduly early to 
defend themselves and their property, to stand up 
for their own rights, and even to consider the rights 
of others. This means that they have to become 
social at an age when it is normal to be asocial. 
Under pressure of these circumstances they develop 
a surprising range of reactions: love, hate, 
jealousy, rivalry, competition, protectiveness, pity, 
generosity, sympathy and even understanding.’ 

Chapters III and IV deal with the absence of the 
mother and the formation of artificial families 
under a substitute ‘mother’, and the interplay 
of instinctual satisfaction and frustration in 
family, as compared with nursery, life. The find- 
ings are interspersed with simple expositions of 
certain postulates and (as in Chapter IL) with 
illustrative examples from the behaviour of the 
children in the nurseries. 

The least satisfying part of these chapters, as 
indeed of the whole book, is where (pp. 54-56) the 
authors attempt to explain some of these very 
interesting examples without stressing sufficiently, 
for the average reader, the difference between 
explanations based on theory and conclusions 
drawn from observed facts. Up to this point the 
actual behaviour of the children has been studied 
and noted, but here we suddenly come upon a series 
of activities seen in the light of pre-conceived ideas. 

It is not so much a question in a book of this kind 
as to whether the conclusions drawn about the 
causes of behaviour are scientifically accurate (the 
billeting officer will not be so much influenced by 
processes of identification with the mother as by 
the child’s need for her, and this need is made 
amply clear) as whether, in any book, deductions 
based on that which is hypothetical-can rank with 
direct observations. Who can know to what 
extent the infant feels identified with his environ- 
ment ? We can only surmise until we get incon- 
trovertible evidence. 

For instance, in Example I (p. 54) the child’s 
delight, at 8 months, in a nurse’s hand placed on 
its cot might equally well be seen as due to joy at 
the recovery of something from the external world 
for which her own hands had failed to prove a 
satisfactory or lasting substitute as to a revival of 
interest in hands as such and a failure to dis- 
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tinguish the nurse’s hand from her own. (My 
suggestion is also based on assumption, and I am 
not, of course, claiming validity for it.) 

Again, Example 6 (p. 56) might suggest a number 
of motives in the child of 2-24 years for feeding his 
‘mother’ other than that of his failure to dis- 
tinguish between himself and his mother and the 
wish to give himself (in the person of the mother) 
pleasure, however true this interpretation might be 
in any particular case, Incidentally, this reading 
of such behaviour in every case would not tally 
with the authors’ own findings (see p. 23 quoted 
above) that even children of 18 months can 
develop feelings of generosity and sympathy, and, 
one might add, fear. 

In contrast, when the children treat each other 
as if they were toys (p. 24), whether they themselves 
are aware of so doing or not, this fact can be noted 
and stated definitely as part of the early relation- 
ship between residential infants. 

In Chapter V the father (found, under institution 
conditions, and especially in war-time, to be 
mainly a phantasy father) is introduced. His 
absence cannot fail to produce disturbances in 
normal development. ‘To become a_ social 
member of the human community the child has to 
curb and to transform its sexual and aggressive 
wishes. What the mother does in this respect in 

. criticizing, praising and guiding, the father 
normally reinforces by his very presence.’ ‘. 
his influence . . . acts strongly in the direction of 
repressions and transformation of instinctive 
wishes * (p. 87). ‘ Far from being of minor impor- 
tance, the father, where he is present, is one of the 
main determining influences in the child’s life.’ 
(P. 88.) 

The growth of the child’s personality by means 

of imitation and identification is discussed in 
Chapter VI, and here the ‘ family-mother ’, the 
mother of the artificial family who makes a very 
fair parent substitute in the matter of super-ego 
formation, plays an important part. This grouping 
of a few children round a ‘ mother’ seems to have 
turned out as nearly an ideal arrangement for 
emotional and character development as can be 
had within the life of an institution where the 
numbers exceed those of a large family. 
-. The conclusions reached by the authors, and the 
evidence for these, can only be fully weighed and 
appreciated if the book itself is read. They give 
much food for thought to all those interested in the 
fate of the homeless child, and it is to be hoped 
that authorities responsible for settling the 
destinies of orphan children will take into con- 
sideration the modest claims the authors make for 
the knowledge resulting from their pioneer work. 


H, Sheehan-Dare. 


The Origin and Function of Culture. By Géza 
Réheim. (Nervous and Mental Disease Mono- 
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graphs, New York, 1943. Pp. viii-+ 107. Price, 
$2.50.) 

In The Riddle of the Sphinx and other publica- 
tions, Réheim has elaborated the theory that 
man’s delayed infancy, in which sexuality is less 
retarded than the ego in development, is respon- 
sible for culture in general; and that specific 
variations in the infancy situation are in the main 
responsible for specific variations in culture. In 
the present work he begins by returning to the 
same theme, which he illustrates by examples from 
several different primitive societies. He then con- 
tinues with a psychological analysis of the principal 
professions and occupations of mankind. 

The. earliest, and to our view the least rational, 
profession is that of medicine man. The basic 
theory of primitive medicine is that ‘ disease is 
caused by a foreign substance which has been 
“shot ”’ into the body of the patient by another 
medicine man or spirit and which the medicine man 
has to remove by the aid of suction’ (p. 43). In 
Central Australia such foreign substances are 
nankara-stones and pointing bones, and their 
significance is perfectly clear from the actual 
dreams of a famous sorcerer. They are his testicles 
and penis. In one of his dreams he uses them to 
kill two unborn children in a hollow tree. In 
another, his initiation dream, he himself suffers 
the same kind of attack : pointing bones penetrate 
his body, which is also opened up so that his lungs 
and liver can be taken out. He is then provided 
with new internal organs and with the quartz 
crystals (the excrement of the sky god) from which 
he derives his magic power to kill or cure. If we 
may generalize from this example, and Réheim 
quotes others in its support, primitive medicine 
may be interpreted as the end-product of a series 
of reaction formations against the infantile 
phantasies of the destruction of the body, the 
ubiquity and importance of which have been 
stressed by Mrs. Klein. ‘The first formula is 
abreaction in phantasy (my inside has already been 
destroyed) followed by reaction-formation (my 
inside is not something corruptible and full of 
feces, but incorruptible, full of quartz-crystals), 
The second is projection: “It is not I who am 
trying to penetrate into the body but foreign 
sorcerers who shoot disease-substances (penis, 
feces, child symbols) into people.’’ The third 
formula is restitution : ‘‘ I am not trying to destroy 
people’s insides, I am healing them.” At the same 
time, however, the origina] phantasy element of the 
valuable body contents torn out of the mother 
returns in the healing technique : to suck, to pull, 
to rub something out of the patient ’ (p. 50), 

Thus, the first profession, the nucleus of all 
primitive society, ‘is evolved on the basis of the 
infantile situation ; .. all... have evolved 
this system of body destruction phantasies and 
anxieties. Some of them are more infantile than 
others. . . . If these individuals manage to find 
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substitutes for the mother’s body not in their own 
bodies, but in others ’, they will become medicine 
men, They are now playing their infantile game 
based on the system of body destruction phantasies 
with others who have the same phantasies only not 
in the same degree. They are the leaders in this 
game and the lightming-conductors of common 
anxiety. They fight the demons so that others can 
hunt the prey and in general fight reality ’ (p. 51). 

From the medicine man to the trader may appear 
a big advance in rationality; but in primitive 
societies ‘it is but a step’. In the cultural area of 
Dobu and Normanby, for example, trade is a 
ceremonial affair interwoven with magic. The 
suecessful trader is a hero who must be a magician. 
For only by the skilful exercise of magic can he 
both protect himself, on the dangerous voyage, 
against the witches, called ‘ our mothers ’, who may 
send sharks to devour him, and, when he arrives, 
persuade his distant trading-partner to give him 
what he wants. His string of shells called bagi and 
used as currency is, too, at least a semi-magical 
substance, of which the mythical prototype was 
found in a pig’s intestines. Thus primitive trade 
looks like another reaction formation in which the 
original body destruction phantasies are replaced 
by a friendly exchange of ‘ good’ body contents 
(pp. 52-53). 

Turning from trade to horticulture, we find that 
yams, the staple food of the same cultural area, are 
mythologically equated with such body contents 
as semen, tears, blood, children. and excrements. 
In a game they are represented as stolen children, 
and in a myth the double yam is derived from a 
woman cut in halves. All this rather forcibly 
suggests ‘that the unconscious meaning of taking 
roots out of the ground was originally the body 
destruction phantasy of pulling “good body 
contents ’’ out of the mother’s body and that the 
restitution phase of this phantasy led, by chance, 
to the origin of the cultivation of these plants’ 
(p. 59). That this restitution phase also reaches a 
genital level of development may be inferred from 
the technique of working with the digging-stick, 
which is used with a caressing movement, as well _ 
as from the presence of semen in the list of body 
contents equated with the yams. 

In agriculture, as opposed to horticulture, genital 
elements are still more apparent. That, to the 
inventors of agriculture, ploughing was equated 
with intercourse has long been familiar to anthro- 
pologists. But since the earth is the mother, it is 
an incestuous intercourse, which is likely to be 
punished by castration. Osiris, who introduced 
agriculture to Egypt, was a castrated god, and 
therefore in a sense a scapegoat; and we may 
reasonably infer that the same desire to find 4 
scapegoat, rather than practical convenience, was 
the original motive for the castration of the animal, 
the ox, which draws the plough. Thus ‘the type 
of agriculture which forms the basis of our own 
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civilization, with the plough and the ox, was 
evolved on the genital level, on the basis of the 
(Edipus attitude and the castration complex’ 
(p. 62). 

The domestication of animals was no more 
utilitarian in origin than other economic occupa- 
tions. When the Central Australians succeed in 
killing a pair of wild dogs, they bring the puppies 
tothe camp. There they are suckled by the women, 
treated in every way like children, kept solely as 
_ pets and not even used for hunting (pp. 62-64). 
Similarly cattle-keeping tribes are primarily cattle- 
loving tribes. But while dogs seem to be identified 
more with children, the larger animals, such as 
cattle and horses are rather symbols of the parents. 
But ‘whether man adopted domestic animals as 
children (dog) or acquired them by identifying 
them unconsciously with the father and mother 
(cattle, horse) we find that activities which are 
originally due to id causes acquire a secondary ego 
function in the course of human history ’ (p. 71). 

Many other arts and crafts, which now seem 
wholely utilitarian, were originally ‘derived from 
the efforts made to preserve the post-mortem 
integrity of the body . . . mummification or body 
preservation is but the reverse aspect of body- 
destruction phantasies. . . . Osiris, mutilated and 
dismembered by Seth and his followers (and then 
restored) is the protot¢pe of all dead mortals’ 
(pp. 86-87). 

These examples should be sufficient to correct 
the materialist view that culture is @ rational 
adjustment to environment. The rational ego- 
syntonic element of course exists and acquires 
immense importance, but is always secondary in 
development. Since culture is not primarily 
rational, Réheim first regarded it as a neurosis, 
then with greater precision as a reaction formation, 
and in the present book (which is in part an answer 
to his critics) as a reaction formation that has 
become a sublimation (pp. 81-82). 

In arriving at this synthetic standpoint, he 
applies an idea of Imre Hermann’s that in the 
course of individual development ‘libido becomes 
bi-polarized with a “ grasping ” “seeking ” anti- 
thesis—that is, a trend back towards the mother 
and an opposite trend of finding new mother sub- 
stitutes.’ Moreover, the ‘libido in suspense 
between the archaic and the new object .. . is 
re-invested in the ego, re-transformed into narcis- 
sistic libido ’ (p. 75). In Réheim’s view, a cultural 
. object or a sublimation has both a narcissistic and 
an object-erotic cathexis and so forms ‘ a stabiliza- 
tion point for the oscillation of libido’ (p. 77). On 
this basis he reconstructs the development of a 
cultural activity in four stages : ‘ (1) The formation 
of an infantile anxiety system (2) and endospychic 
“healing ”, ie. object-loving tendency. (3) The 
formation of a substitute object half-way between 
the narcissistic and the object-erotic trends ; 
oscillation is stabilized. (4) Re-elaboration of this 
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object on a level sufficiently remote from the 
original to make group formation possible ’ (p. 79). 
Thus Réheim is enabled to agree with his critics 
that culture consists of sublimations without 
relinquishing his former view that it began like a 
neurosis. 

As to the general impression left by this book, it 
must be confessed that it is not easy to read. 
Réheim is an outstanding pioneer in the new and 
vitally important science of psycho-analytical 
anthropology. But, as a cicerone, he is so agile 
and discursive that it is often difficult to follow 
him or to comprehend, at each stage of the 
journey, exactly where he has arrived or how he 
got there. Thus the form of his work imposes a 
high degree of concentration on the reader; but 
the content is so full of fruitful and original ideas 
that no serious student can afford to leave it 


unread. R. E. Money-Kyrle. 


Behavior and Neurosis. By Jules H. Masser- 
man. (University of Chicago Press ; Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1943. Pp. xv + 269. 
Price, $3.00; 18s.) 

This book is a valuable and important effort to 
bridge some of the gaps between animal and 
human psychology, psychopathology and physio- 
logy. It is especially to be welcomed that a 
psycho-analytically orientated investigator should 
be working in a field for so long cultivated only by 
reflexologists and behaviourists. The main aim of 
the book, indeed, is to show that the facts of ‘ con- 
ditioning ’ and the production and cure of experi- 
mental neuroses in animals can be satisfactorily 
understood only in terms of fundamental psycho- 
analytic and psychobiological principles, and that 
the theories of Pavlov and his followers are 
inadequate to explain the facts. 

Masserman lays down four cardinal dynamic 
principles of behaviour, derived from Freud. 
First, behaviour is fundamentally motivated by 
the needs of the organism ; second, it is contingent 
on the demands of the milieu, external and internal, 
in so far as this is imbued with a configuration of 
meanings for the individual; third, behaviour is 
not always a simple and direct fulfilment of ele- 
mentary needs, but is in large part symbolic and 
substitutive ; and fourth, the motivations of 
behaviour may become ‘ conflictful ’ either through 
conflict between inner needs or through difficulty 
in adjustment to complex and contradictory 
external symbolisms, and this may lead to 

“neurotic ’ or ‘ psychotic ’’ behaviour. 

For Pavlov, behaviour was built up from 
reflexes. He conceived a reflex as a unitary, 
stereotyped reaction mediated by a definite 
sensorimotor engram, and he actively discouraged 
any mention of the part played by motivation in 
establishing ‘conditioning ’. Masserman’s work 
gives first place to the réle of biological needs ; and, 
in contrast to Pavlov who tried to isolate a ‘ pure ’, 
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simple response (salivation), Masserman attempts 
to record the total response of the animal so far as 
possible, using motion pictures as an additional 
help. Unlike Pavlov, too, he makes a central issue 
of the part played by symbols or substitutive 
stimuli. An example of such substitutive behaviour 
is the case of one of Pavlov’s dogs, who would lick 
the lamp that gave him the food signal. 

Masserman’s concept of experimental neurosis 
also differs from Pavlov’s. For the latter it is a 
matter of ‘external’ stimuli producing incom- 
patible reactions of excitation and inhibition at 
the same time in the cortex ; for Masserman it is 
an inability to react in a directly adaptive way to a 
situation of two incompatible needs, e.g. of hunger 
and flight. 

The experimental animal was in nearly every 
case the cat. Ingenious apparatus was used to 
deliver stimuli and food automatically in any 
desired pre-arranged manner, leaving the observer 
free to record results. The cats were first trained 
to get food from a box after a sound or light signal. 
When external frustration was applied by pre- 
venting the cat from obtaining the food, this led 
merely to the extinction of the previously learned 
response, not to ‘neurosis’. In striking contrast 
to this, when the animal was subjected to a motiva- 
tional conflict by applying a blast of air or an 
electric shock at the moment of going to feed, it 
showed the following ‘ neurotic ’ manifestations : 


(1) changes in spontaneous activity, an active cat. 


becoming passive or vice versi; (2) ‘ phobic’ 
responses to feeding signals, i.e. the feeding signal 
produced signs of anxiety ; the cats also showed 
severe inhibition of normal feeding ; (3) ‘ counter- 
phobic ’ behaviour, i.e. stereotyped reactions (such 
as putting the head in the food-box without touch- 
ing the food) which, although useless, diminished 
the animal’s tension ; (4) ‘ regressive’ behaviour, 
i.e, a return to a pattern which had been successful 
before, though, it is interesting to note, not neces- 
sarily a more primitive one. 

A number of techniques were found to alleviate 
the experimental neurosis in varying degree. 
Simple rest from the experimental situation had 
little success. A better method was to reduce one 
of the conflicting drives, e.g. hunger by feeding. 
“Re-assurance” and ‘ persuasion’ techniques of 
petting and coaxing the animal to feed between 
signals had also some success, but depended on the 
continued presence of the experimenter’s hand. 
Occasional good results were obtained by putting 
anormal cat in the cage with the neurotic animal, 
who sometimes imitated the normal behaviour of 
the other, but this was the least reliable method. 
The normal cat was never made neurotic in this 
way. 

The best methods were found to be (1) a ‘ forced ’ 
solution of the motivational conflict by environ- 
mental manipulation, e.g. increasing the urgency 
of the hunger drive by forcing the animal to 


perceive the food and come up close to it, which 
led to a sudden breaking down of the feeding 
inhibition; and (2) arranging for the animal 
partially to control the situation, in that it was 
taught to manipulate the switch actuating the 
feeding signal. After the conflict situation had 
been set up, the cat at first ignored or avoided the 
switch it had learned to operate, but gradually 
began to manipulate it, and then neurotic gave 
way to normal behaviour. There are obvious 
parallels between these observations and certain . 
well-known principles of human psychotherapy. 

There is an interesting chapter, important in 
itself but not directly related to the rest of the book, 
on the part played by the hypothalamus in emotion, 
This adds weighty evidence to that which has been 
brought forward by a number of other authors to 
show that the hypothalamus reinforces and co- 
ordinates the mechanisms by which emotion is 
expressed, but that a direct relationship between 
hypothalamic function and affective experience 
probably does not exist. 

Some 100 pages are devoted to a discussion of 
the literature on experimental studies of behaviour 
and neurosis. This covers a much wider field, of 
course, than the author’s own work, and provides 
an interesting background to it. There is an 
enormous bibliography of 38 pages, some of which 
is related only remotely to the theme of the book. 

A brief final section of 13 pages deals with the 
applications of animal work to psychiatry and 
psychotherapy. It is to be hoped that in a later 
edition the author will find time to discuss in a 
more detailed way the relations of his work to 
psycho-analysis. Masserman deplores the tendency 
of many psycho-analysts to follow Freud’s lead in 
isolating psycho-analysis from comparative neuro- 
physiology, other forms of psychology, and clinical 
psychiatry. His own work is a welcome breakaway 
from this tradition, and one hopes it may stimulate 
further investigations of a similar kind, The work 
here recorded is highly interesting and stimulating, 
but the experiments seem not yet sufficiently 
extensive or crucial to obviate the need for further 
research along these lines. W. H. Gillespie. 


An Introduction to Physical Methods of Treatment 
in Psychiatry. By William Sargant and Eliot 
Slater. (E. & S. Livingstone, Edinburgh, 194. 
Pp. xii + 171. Price, 8s. 6d.) 

This book can be recommended to readers of the 
Journal interested in recent developments in 
physical methods of treatment. The subject is 
covered more comprehensively than in any other 
book with which the reviewer is acquainted, and 
chapters are included on the insulin treatment of 
schizophrenia, modified insulin therapy, electrical 
convulsion therapy, continuous narcosis, prefrontal 
leucotomy, and numerous other topics. The book 
is written in an easy, lucid style, and includes full 
practical instructions about the details of tech- 
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nique. It does what it sets out to do with remark- 
able efficiency, but it must be realized that it does 
not aim at presenting a balanced argument of the 
pros and cons of these methods, nor to meet in 
detail the criticisms that have been made of them ; 
it simply states the point of view of the authors, at 
times in somewhat polemical style. In consonance 
with this policy, there are practically no references 
to the literature. These points are mentioned not 
as adverse criticism, but merely to warn the-reader 
that this is a practical manual rather than a 
theoretical treatise. As the former, it deserves high 


praise. W. H. Gillespie. 


Narco-Analysis. By J. Stephen Horsley. 
(Humphrey Milford, London, 1943. Pp. vii + 134. 
Price, 8s. 6d.) 

This little book gives a useful practical account 
of the technique now so commonly employed of 
using intravenous barbiturates for the purpose of 

‘overcoming resistances, The author is well known 
as a pioneer in the popularization of this form of 
psychotherapy, and he naturally shows more 

usiasm and makes larger claims for its useful- 
ness than many others who have experience of the 
method. He observes that ‘ Freud originally used 
hypnosis as the shortest and readiest route to the 
unconscious ; but this short cut was baulked by 
the fact that many patients could not be hypno- 
tized.’ This statement overlooks the other grave 
disadvantages which Freud pointed out in a method 
which seeks to short-circuit the ego. Dr. Horsley, 
however, is evidently aware that abreaction is not 
enough, and he discusses the need for analysis and 
synthesis, and even the transference phenomenon. 

There are 75 references, but the historical aspect of 
the subject is dealt with in a summary manner. 


W. H. Gillespie. 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime. 
(Volume II.) By Ben Karpman. (Medical Science 
Press, Washington, D.C. Pp. 738.) 

This is the second volume of case studies 
collected by Dr. Karpman. They consist of the 
records of criminals convicted for various crimes, 
such as theft of United States mail, the violation 


and train robbery. They are 


personal EM In the preface Dr. Karpman 
states that ‘some of the cases were studied entirely 
by psychoanalysis ’, but the interpretative com- 
ments on the minute autobiographical material are 
meagre and most of the patients’ dreams are 
reported without associations or interpretations. 
The value of these cases is therefore greater from 
the descriptive than from the interpretative 


aspect. C. P. Oberndorf. 


A New German-English Pesycho-Analytical 
Vocabulary. By Alix Strachey. (Balliére, Tindall 
and Cox, London, 1943. Pp. viii + 84. Price, 
7s. 6d.) 

Although most readers of this Journal are no 
doubt already familiar with this excellent Vocabu- 
lary, there may be some who have not yet seen it. 
It is much more extensive than the 1924 Glossary, 
which it replaces, and it is to be welcomed as a 
careful, comprehensive piece of work which can be 
confidently recommended to anyone undertaking 
psycho-analytical translation, or merely reading 
the German literature. It is much to be hoped that 
translators will consult it freely, with a view to a 
greater degree of standardization than that 
hitherto achieved. W. H. Gillespie. 


War in the Mind: the Case Book of a Medical 
Psychologist. By Charles Berg. (The Macaulay 
Press, London. Second Edition, 1944. Pp. 260. 
Price, 10s. 6d.) 

The first edition of this book (1941) was reviewed 
in this Journal, 28 (1942), 182. In the second 
edition, there are a number of additions, including 
an index, and improvéments, especially in the 
theoretical sections. The treatment of the case of 
war neurosis is described in a more systematic and 
less episodic way. Dr. Berg is to be congratulated 
on the deserved popular success which has evidently 
been achieved by this attractively written book. 


W. H. Gillespie. 
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After the long break in the relations between the 
International Association and the Branch Societies 
on the Continent of Europe, the first reports of 
psycho-analytic activity in German-occupied terri- 
tory have arrived from the French Psycho- 
Analytical Society. A fuller report has also been 
received from the Swedish Psycho-Analytical 
Society, with which communication had been very 
sporadic during the years of war, as well as a report 
surveying the first two years of the activity of the 
recently founded Argentine Psycho-Analytical 
Society. 

FRENCH PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 
Activities of the French Psycho-Analytical Society 
during the German Occupation 

Immediately upon the occupation of Paris by 
the Germans the membership of our Society 
dropped to two members, Madame Dolto (formerly 
Mlle. Marette) and Dr. Leuba. Fourteen members 
out of twenty-four had been called up and were 
serving with the armed forces. Dr. R. Spitz, with 
premonition of the coming catastrophe, had gone 
to America and Dr. H. Hartmann had reached 
Switzerland. During the hard winter of 1939-40 
we had the misfortune to lose Dr, Edouard Pichon. 
Mme. Morgenstern did not survive the German 
entry into Paris. Mme, Codet, who had just lost 
her husband in a terrible accident, took up work in 
a mental hospital a long way from Paris. To this 
sad picture of irreparable losses has to be added 
the name of Dr. Allendy, who died in the country 
after his demobilization. Mme. Marie Bonaparte 
succeeded in reaching Greece to join her son. Our 
Jewish colleagues had either joined the armed 
forces or had had to go underground. There were 
thus, from the occupation onwards, only two 
members left to carry on. 

Gradually some of the doctors released by the 
army returned to Paris, and we were able to form 
a small centre of activity where our thoughts could 
once more go beyond mere survival ; but there was 
no question of meeting again as a society, since all 
societies and all group activity, whatever they were 
and whatever their professed aim, had been dis- 
solved and banned. 

Despite these precarious conditions, despite the 
dangers which threatened us, the tiny nucleus con- 


sisting of Drs. Parcheminey, Schlumberger, Dolto 
and Leuba did something more than merely con- 
tinue to exist. On his return Dr. Parcheminey was 
immediately called upon by Professor Laignel- 
Lavastine to reorganize the psycho-analytical 
department at the Hépital Ste. Anne, where he was 
already working. This department is a branch of 
the Neuro-psychiatric Clinic of the Medical School. 
He appointed first Dr. Leuba, then Dr. Schlum- 
berger. Mention should also be made of Dr. Lacan 
who had already done some work in the same 
department, and of Dr. Ph. Marette, who shortly 
after retired together with Professor Laignel- 
Lavastine. After Professor Laignel-Lavastine’s 
resignation we were taken over without hesitation 
by his successor, Professor Jean Delay, to whom we: 
are profoundly grateful for having kept us on in the 
face of German disapproval. 

In this training institution, where two psycho- 
analysts were in direct contact every day with the 
senior students and the heads of the Clinic, we had 
a deep formative effect on the young psychiatrists. 
This direct influence was noticeable not only in the 
interest they manifested and in their appeals to our 
insight in dealing with difficult cases, but also in 
the eloquent proof they gave of the vistas we had 
opened up to them. Thus, one of the heads of the 
Clinic one day remarked to one of us: ‘I cannot 
see how it is possible to practise psychiatry without 
the help of psycho-analysis.’ To our greater satis- 
faction still, several of the house physicians and 
the heads of the Clinic developed a wish to undergo 
a training analysis. Dr. Parcheminey and Dr. 
Leuba between them undertook six training 
analyses, of which four are still in progress and two 
nearing their end. In addition, we were asked to 
give lectures on psycho-analytic subjects. Dr. 
Parcheminey gave one lecture of a general character 
to students in training. (It is gratifying to note, 
& propos of this, that the lecture was included in 
one of the offieial courses of the school.) In between 
the courses we held a series of lectures for the 
benefit of resident physicians, heads of the Clinic 
and students who were interested. All these 
lectures were regularly attended. 

These activities, which were purely honorary, in 
no way interfered with our private work which 
made big demands on us. There are not enough of 
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us for the very large number of patients seeking 
treatment. Further, Mme. Dolto is doing excellent 
work in treating children at the Hépital Trousseau, 
where she is very successful in making her medical 
colleagues familiar with psycho-analytic ideas. 
We may further mention the excellent work of two 
new workers in the field who are not yet members 
of the Society, Mile. Boutonier, M.D. and lecturer 
in philosophy, and M. André Berge, who has just 
taken his medical degree. Dr. Berge does excellent 
propaganda work in Professor Heuyer’s depart- 
ment. Mme. Codet and Dr. Lacan continued 
their private practice. We are also indebted to 
Dr. Lacan for the courses which he is giving for us. 

For obvious reasons there are no publications to 
be mentioned, since all publishing was banned 
during the occupation. However, Dr. Leuba 
succeeded in having a short article on ‘ Le mythe 
du bromure dans le pinard’ [‘ The Myth of the 
Bromide in the Wine Ration *] published in the 
Journal de médecine et de chirurgie pratiques. Dr. 
Parcheminey managed to get an article on the 
problem of hypnotism into a Swiss magazine. 
Besides ‘these few publications papers on psycho- 
analytic subjects were read by several members. 

Dr. Parcheminey as member of the Société de 
Psychologie at the Sorbonne read two papers 
before that society. More recently a psychiatric 
study group has been formed at the Salpétriére 
comprising physicians, heads of the Clinic and 
senior students of the hospital. Dr, Parcheminey 
has been asked to represent psycho-analysis. 

In the provinces, Dr. Lagache, head of the 
Faculty of Psychology at the University of Stras- 
bourg, which was evacuated to Clermont-Ferrand, 
has by his teaching contributed largely to the 
spread of psycho-analysis. 

Dr. Leuba has given several lectures for Medical 
Officers of Health as a result of which he has been 
invited to become a member of the ‘Société 
Medicale du XVI°’. The aim is that he should 
give lectures there and familiarize medical practi- 
tioners with the idea, of which people are too 
generally unaware, of the dynamic effect of the 
psyche on somatic functions. 

On the whole it can be said that during the 
terrible years of occupation the psycho-analytic 
movement has not lost ground, but has actually 
gained in vitality, even though this has not been 
publicly demonstrated by teaching at the Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis or the circulation of our Revue. 
We receive continual proof that psycho-analytic 
conceptions are penetrating more and more widely 
into medical circles and that we are arousing a 
growing .interest which is gradually becoming less 
tinged with hostility. Moreover, the frequency 
with which we are consulted with regard to treat- 
ment also shows that the therapeutic possibilities 
of psycho-analysis are becoming increasingly 
recognized and demanded by the public. 

We are already preparing for the immediate 
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future. There are at the moment only eight 
members in Paris and we have before us the task 
of reorganizing the Society and of collecting as 
many members as possible. Before the autumn we 
shall, I trust, have resumed our official existence 
as a Society. When that time comes we hope that 
the shortage of paper, which prevents the publica- 
tion of our papers, a substantial number of which 
are ready for the printer, will have been remedied. 


Paris, February 12,1945. Dr. John Leuba, 


Report on the Psycho-Analytical Activities of the 

Institute of Psychology of the University of Strasbourg, 

moved to Clermont-Ferrand, from November, 1940 
to December, 1944 


Among the difficulties which confronted the con- 
tinuation of psycho-analytical activities may be 
mentioned the almost total absence of books and 
periodicals—it is probable that most of the psycho- 
analytical books belonging to the Institute Library 
have been carried away by the Germans—, the 
impossibility of getting books published and the 
growing difficulty of proceeding with a case with 
any continuity, since sometimes the analyst and 
sometimes the patient was forced to ‘ disappear ’. 
The situation became so precarious in 1944 that 
Dr. Lagache himself was only able to keep on a 
single patient and had to givé up taking any new 
cases, 

At the lectures on theory at the Faculty, psycho- 
analytical conceptions continued to fill a large 
place in the teaching of general psychology, of 
child psychology, and of psychopathology, and a 
favoured place in the technique of human psycho- 
logy. We could never resign ourselves to hiding 
the name of Freud, and psycho-analysis continued 
to arouse the keenest interest among students. 

Various educational and practical needs having 
led us to use tests, especially tests of adaptation to 
reality and the Rorschach test, we reviewed the 
interpretation of them in the light of our psycho- 
analytical experience and, in particular, of the 
psycho-analysis of the ego and the mechanisms of 
adaptation and defence. We have thus elaborated 
a method of study of the total personality and of 
character diagnosis which we have applied to 
various problems of orientation and selection in 
pathological and criminological psychology. We 
also had the idea of using this method in the study 
of the indications and counter-indications for 
analysis : the co-efficient of adaptation to reality, 
the capacity for discharge and the early detection 
of resistances. The results have surpassed our 
expectations and we hope to have achieved a 
method of the greatest technical interest. 

Another favourable circumstance has been the 
creation at Clermont-Ferrand in February, 1941 of 
a psychological advisory centre for children and 
adolescents. A large section of our clientéle was 
composed of character cases and delinquents. In 
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the absence of adequate facilities, we were led to 
enlarge the réle of ‘ la cure libre’ and consequently 
of psychotherapy. “It was in this way that our 
medical assistant, Dr. Marianne Hossenlopp, was 
initiated and trained in psycho-analysis, and in 
1944 we were able to engage a psycho-analyst, 
Mile. Pericaut, a former pupil of Dr. Repond of the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis in Paris, We were 
thus able to acquire new ideas on the psychology 
of maladjusted young people, and especially 
delinquents. From the point of view of technique, 
we have been forced, for want of time, to resort in 
many cases to an analytic psychotherapy rather 
than an orthodox analysis. For the pre-puberty 
child, we employed on a large scale Mile. Rambert’s 
puppet-show technique. 

Around this nucleus of three analysts, sym- 
pathizers grouped themselves. We were thus able 
to widen the scope of our seminars, during the 
course of which we studied, in 1942, Freud’s 
Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anziety, and, in 1943- 
44, Anna Freud's The Lgo and the Mechanisms of 
Defence, both of them from the English translations 
which remained in our possession. In 1944 ten 
students followed this part of our teaching. We are 
proposing this year to study the works of Abraham 
on character. 

In official contacts (technical advice on children 
who are mentally deficient and morally in danger) 
we supported and showed the value and place of 
psycho-analysis both as a method of diagnosis and 
as treatment. 

As regards research, we have published some 
works on the intelligibility of mental life, the part 
played by the concept of causality in depth 
psychology, and the relationship of psycho- 
analysis and phenomenology ; the manuscript of 
the first volume of a work on erotic jealousy, 
Phénoménologie de la Jalousie, is in the hands of 
the typist; the second, devoted to the psycho- 
analysis of jealousy, is well advanced. Finally, we 
have made a number of studies of the functional 
significance and the psycho-analytical interpreta- 
tion of delinquency. 

Among the work of our students we should like 
to mention Les idées modernes sur la psychologie de 
Vangoisse [Modern Ideas on the Psychology of 
Anxiety) by J. Rudrauf and Essai sur la psychologie 
des bandes des jeunes voleurs [Essay on the Psycho- 
logy of Gangs of Young Thieves) by Marianne 
Hossenlopp. For his thesis for ‘ doctorat és-lettres ’, 
our pupil Salem Shentob wrote on Les mécanismes 
inconscients dans la psychologie collective [Uncon- 
scious Mechanisms in Group Psychology). 

Altogether, during these four years, the Institute 
of Psychology of the University of Strasbourg has 
been, in its triple plan for practical work, teaching 
and research, a vital centre of psycho-analytical 
initiation and activity. It has been, if I may say 
80, a ‘ psycho-analytic resistance movement’, a 
centre of freedom of ideas and of confidence in the 


future. The reorganization of the University of 
Strasbourg will, in a few months’ time, allow us to 
give psycho-analysis a place it has never had until 


saab Dr. D. Lagache. 
Clermont-Ferrand, February 6, 1945. 
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SWEDISH PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 


The following report has been received from the 
President of the Swedish Psycho-Analytical 
Society. 

‘Our Society now has two Honorary Members, 
eight Members and two Associate Members. We 
have elected Dr. René de Monchy and Dr. Vera de 
Monchy, as well as Lector Tore Ekman to Member- 
ship. Both Dr. Vera de Monchy (formerly Vera 
Palmstierna) and Lector Ekman had been members 
of our Society before. For some years Lector 
Ekman was a member of the German Psycho- 
Analytical Society, but, after all his belongings had 
been destroyed in the course of the war, he returned 
to Sweden. Drs. René and Vera de Monchy were 
members of the Dutch Psycho-Analytical Society 
but are now resident in Sweden. As reported 
before, Dr. Kulovesi died. He was worn out by 
work at war hospitals during two successive wars. 
Dr. Nils Nielsen has resigned. Three Norwegian 
analysts are resident here : viz. Dr. Lotte Liebeck- 
Bernstein, Mrs. Pedersen, Mrs. Magli Elster, who 
attend our meetings as guests. We hold regular 
meetings and discussion evenings and are trying to 
establish a psycho-analytical clinic. 

‘We have, of course, been at peace all the time, 
but have had many difficulties and have been 
isolated from the world.’ 


Supplementary Addresses of Membets 
Honorary Members 
Antoni, Professor Nils, Ostermalmsg. 45, Stock- 
holm. 
Tegen, Professor Einar, Norrskogsv. 3, Stora 
Essingen. 
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Members 


De Monchy, Dr. René, Linnégatan 93, Stockholm. 
De Monchy, Dr. Vera, Linnégatan, 93, Stockholm. 


Dr. Alfhild Tamm. 
ARGENTINE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
SOCIETY 


We have received the following report, which 
gives a ‘full list of papers read at meetings. Since 
this Branch Society was only recently founded, the 
full report is published in its original form. 

‘Our activities during the years 1943 and 1944 
have consisted of papers read at meetings, courses 
of lectures and seminars, publications and the 
establishment of the Mufioz Foundation. The 
statutes of the Society were published in the 
Revista de Psicoandlisis, the official organ of our 
Society, Vol. I, Part 4. 


Papers Read 
1943 
(1) Dr. Angel Garma ; ‘The Genesis of Reality 
Testing.’ 
(2) Dr, Enrique Pichon Riviere : ‘ Contribution 
to a Psycho-Analytical Theory of Schizophrenia.’ 


(3) Dr. Celes Ernesto Caércamo: ‘ Impotence 
and Actual Neuroses.’ 
(4) Dr. Arnaldo Rascovsky: ‘ Psychosomatic 


Considerations on the Sexual Development of 
Children.’ 

(5) Dr. Marie Langer: ‘ Analysis of a Case of 
Female Homosexuality.’ 

(6) Dr. Celes Ernesto Carcamo : 
World in American Aborigines.’ 

(7) Dr. Enrique Pichon Riviere: ‘The Dyna- 
mics of Epilepsy.’ | 

(8) Dr. Luis Rascovsky : ‘ Analysis of a Case of 
Fugue.’ 

(9) Dr. Guillermo Ferrari Hardoy: ‘ Psycho- 
somatic Investigation of Coryza.’ 

(10) Dr. Angel Garma: ‘ External Reality and 
the Instincts in Schizophrenia.’ 

1944 

(11) Professor Enrique Loedel Palumbo (by 
invitation): ‘Psycho-Analysis of some Meta- 
physical Terms.’ 

(12) Dr. Luis Rascovsky : ‘ Analysis of a Case 
of Obsessional Neurosis.’ 

(13) Mrs. Arminda A. de Pichon Riviere: 
‘Analysis of an Eleven-Year-Old by the Use of 
Melanie Klein’s Play Technique.’ 


‘ Picture of the 


Training Activities 
Number of Candidates : There are ten candidates 
in training, three of whom are training in child 
analysis. 
Lectures and Seminars: 1943. Dr. A. Garma : 
Theoretical Seminar.—Dr. E. P. Riviere : Lectures 
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on Psycho-Analytical Psychiatry (held at the 
Hospicio de las Mercedes (Mental Hospital) ).— 
Dr. A. Rascovsky : Introduction to Psychosomatic 
Medicine (held at the Hospital de Nifios (Children’s 
Hospital) ). 

1944. Dr. A. Garma: Theoretical Seminar,— 
Dr. L. Rascovsky : Theoretical Seminar.—Dr. C. E. 
Cércamo: Seminar on Psycho-Analytical Tech- 
nique.—Dr. E. P. Riviere: Lectures on Psycho- 
Analytical Psychiatry (held at the Hospicio de las 
Mercedes).—Dr. A. Rascovsky: Lectures on 
Psychosomatic Medicine (held at the Hospital de 
Nifios). 

Publications 

Revista de Psicoandlisis, published quarterly. 
Vols. I and II have been completed. 

Psychogenic Factors in Bronchial Asthma, by 
French and Alexander. Spanish translation by 
Dr. A. Rascovsky. 

Sadism and Masochism in Behaviour by Dr. A. 
Garma. In Spanish. 

The Unknown Murderer by T. Reik. Spanish 
translation by Simén Wencelblat. 

' The Sexual Cycle in Woman by T. Benedek and 
Rubinstein. Spanish translation by Dr. A. 
Rascovsky (printing). 


Institute 


On December 7, 1943, the headquarters of the 
Argentine Psycho-Analytical Society were in- 
augurated. They house the library and the offices 
of the Editors of the Rivista de Psicoandlisis. 
Courses and lectures are held there; In opening the 
Institute Dr. A. Garma, the Society’s President at 
the time, reviewed the work done in an address 
later published in Vol. I, Part 3 of the Rivista. 


Members 


Carcamo, Dr. Celes Ernesto, Callao 1565. 6° P. 
Dto. B. 
Hardoy, Dr. Guillermo Ferrari, Rodriguez Peiia 
518. , 
Garma, Dr. Angel, Santa Fe 911. 4° P. 
Langer, Dr. Marie, Arenales 3583. 2° P. Dto. B. 
Riviere, Dr. Enrique Pichon, Santa Fe 1379. 9° P. 
Rascovsky, Dr. Arnaldo, Santa Fe 2982. 4° P. 
Dto. G. 
Associate Member 


Rascovsky, Dr. Luis, Larrea 934. 5° P. 


Participation in the First Congress of the Society of 
Neurology and Psychiatry of Buenos Aires 

The Congress was held from November 12 to 20 
and delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and from the city of Buenos Aires, as well 
as from other cities in the interior of the Argentine 
Republic, participated. At the opening meeting 
Dr. Pichon Riviere introduced the Argentine 
Psycho-Analytical Society and stated the views 
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of psycho-analysis on the different medical dis- 
ciplines. His address was published in the Rivista, 
Vol. Il, Part 3. Papers on psycho-analytical 
subjects read at the Congress were as follows, 

Dr. E. P. Riviere: * Clinical Elements in the 
Prognosis of Schizophrenia.’ Dr. C. E. Carcamo : 
‘The Contribution of Psycho-Analysis to the 
Knowledge of Migraine.’ Dr. G. F. Hardoy: 
* Psychodynamics of Stammering.’ Dr. A. Garma : 
‘Psychogenesis of Peptic Uleer.’ Dr, Valentin 
Perez Pastorini (Uruguay): ‘On the Value of 
Associative Anamnesis in Psychosomatic Medicine.’ 
Dr. E. P. Riviere: ‘ Pathogenesis and Dynamics 
of Epilepsy.’ Drs. A. and L. Rascovsky : ‘ Psycho- 
Analytical Considerations on the Precipitating 
Factor in 100 Cases of Child Epilepsy.’ 


Mufioz Foundation 


The Mujioz Foundation was instituted by Seifior 
Francisco Muiioz with the object of contributing to 
the advancement of psycho-analysis. Its funds are 
used to subsidize the Rivista de Psicoandlisis and 
the publication of books. Training loans are 


‘granted to a few candidates to enable them to 
complete their didactic analyses.’ 
Dr. E. Pichon Riviere, 
Secretary. 
- OBITUARY 
Dr. Ernst Paul Hoffmann (former Member of the 
Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society) died in Basle 
on December 23, 1944, after living in a French — 
internment camp for three years (under the 
German -controlled Vichy Government). 


ERRATUM 


The address of Dr. Tibor Agoston (Member of 
the New York Psycho-Analytical Society) was 
printed erroneously in this Journal, Vol. XXV, 
Parts 3 and 4, p. 194, and should read : 

Agoston, Dr. Tibor, 35 East 84th Street, New 

York, N.Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The address of Mr. and Mrs. James Strachey is 
now; 41 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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